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HISTORY OF GREECE 


PART II 
HISTORICAL GREECE 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE 


GREECE Proper lies between the 36th and goth parallels of 
north latitude, and between the 21st and 26th degrees of east 
longitude. Its greatest length from Mount Olympus to Cape 
‘Tenarus may be stated at 250 English miles; its greatest 
breadth, from the western coast of Akarnania to Marathon in 
Attica, at 180 miles ; and the distance eastward from Ambrakia 
across Pindus to the Magnesian mountain Homolé and the 
mouth of the Peneius is about 120 miles. Altogether its area 
is somewhat less than that of Portugal.! ' In regard however to 
all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece Propet, 
we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to have been 
very precisely defined even among the Greeks themselves ; and 
next, that so large a proportion of the Hellens were distributed 
among islands and colonies, and so much of their influence 
upon the world in general produced through their colonies, 
as to render the extent of their original domicile a matter of 
comparatively little moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian mountains, 
ranging east and west and commencing with the Aigean Sea or 
the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree of north latitude, 
is prolonged under the name of Mount Lingon until it touches 
the Adriatic at the Akrokeraunian promontory. The country 
south of this chain comprehended all that in ancient times was 


1 Compare Strong, Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece, p. 2; and 


Kruse, Hellas, vol. i, ch, 3, p. 196. 
VOL. Ill, Tr e B 
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regarded as Greece or Hellas Proper, but it also comprehended 
something more. Hellas Proper! (or continuous Hellas, to use 
the language of Skylax and Dikearchus) was understood to 
begin with the town and Gulf of Ambrakia : from thence north- 
ward to the Akrokeraunian promontory lay the land called by 
the Greeks Epirus—occupied by the Chaonians, Molossians, 
and Thesprotians, who were termed Epirots and were not 
esteemed to belong to the Hellenic aggregate. This at least 
was the general understanding, though /Etolians and Akar- 
nanians in their more distant sections seem to have been not 
less widely removed from the full type of Hellenism than the 
Epirots were; while Herodotus is inclined to treat even 
Molossians and Thesprotians as Hellens.? 

At a point about midway between the Afgean and Ionian 
seas, Olympus and Lingon are traversed nearly at right angles 
by the still longer and vaster chain called Pindus, which stretches 
in a line rather west of north from the northern side of the range 
of Olympus. The system to which these mountains belong 
seems to begin with the lofty masses of greenstone comprised 
under the name of Mount Scardus or Scordus (Schardagh),® 
which is divided only by the narrow cleft containing the river 
Drin from the limestone of the Albanian Alps. From the 
southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes off nearly southward, 
forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, and send- 
ing forth about the 39th degree of latitude the lateral chain of 
Othrys—which latter takes an easterly course, reaching the sea 
between Thessaly and the northern coast of Eubcea, South- 





lax, c. 35.—’Aubpaxla—érredber Epxerat EARS ovverchs elvat wéxpe 
Maqvelov rorajsos, Kal ‘Quodlov Mayyrrixijs wérews, fi dori xapd Thy worapsy, 

3 Herod. i. 146; ii, 56. The Molossian Alk6n passes for a Hellen 
(Herod. vi. 127). 

3 The mountain systems in the ancient Macedonia and Illyricum, north 
of Olympus, have bea yet but imperfectly examined: see Dr, Griesebach, 
Reise durch’ Rumelien und nach Brusca im Jahre 1839, vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 
112 segg. (Gétting. 1841), which contains much instruction respecting the 
real relations of these mountains as compared with the different ideas and 
representations of them. The words of Strabo (lib. vii, Excerpt. 3, ed. 
‘Taschucke), that Scardus, Orbélus, Rhodopé, and Hamus extend in a 
straight line from the Adriatic to the Euxine, are incorrect. 

See Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 335: the pass of 
Tschangon near Castoria (through which the river Devol passes from the 
eastward to fall into the Adriatic on the westward) is the only cleft in this 
long chain from the river Drin in the north down to the centre of Greece. 
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ward of Othrys, the chain of Pindus under the name of Tym- 
phréstus still continues, until another lateral chain, called Eta, 
projects from it again towards the east,—forming the lofty coast 
immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with the narrow road of 
‘Thermopylz between the two—and terminating at the Eubcean 
strait, At the point of junction with CEta, the chain of Pindus 
forks into two branches ; one striking to the westward of south, 
and reaching across tolia, under the names of Arakynthus, 
Kurius, Korax and Taphiassus, to the promontory called 
Antirthion, situated on the northern side of the narrow entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf, over against the corresponding promon- 
tory of Rhion in Peloponnesus—the other tending south-east, 
and forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kitherén; indeed, 
£galeus and Hymettus, even down to the southernmost cape 
of Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance of this 
chain. From the eastern extremity of CEta, also, a range of 
hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its departure in a 
south-easterly direction, under the various names of Knémis, 
Ptéon, and Teuméssus. It is joined with Kitherén by the 
lateral communication, ranging from west to east, called Parnés ; 
while the celebrated Pentelikus, abundant in marble quarries, 
constitutes its connecting link, to the south of Parnés, with the 
chain from Kithzr6n to Sunium, 

From the promontory of Antirrhion the line of mountains 
crosses into Peloponnesus, and stretches in a southerly direction 
down to the extremity of the peninsula called Tznarus, now 
Cape Matapan. Forming the boundary between Elis with 
Messenia on one side, and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, 
it bears the successive names of Olenus, Panachaikus, Pholoé, 
Erymanthus, Lykeus, Parthasius, and Taygetus. Another 
series of mountains strikes off from Kitherén towards the 
south-west, constituting under the names of Geraneia and Oneia 
the high ground which first sinks down into the depression 
forming the Isthmus of Corinth, and then rises again to spread 
itself in Peloponnesus. One of its branches tends westward 
along the north of Arkadia, comprising the Akrokorinthus or 
citadel of Corinth, the high peak of Kyilléne, the mountains of 
Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately joining Erymanthus and 
Pholée—while the other branch strikes southward towards the 
south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, the formidable Cape Malea 
or St. Angelo,—and exhibits itself under the successive names 
of Apesas, Artemisium, Parthenium, Parnén, Thornax, and 
Zaréx. 

From the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction rather 
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to the eastward of south, stretches the range of mountains first 
called Ossa and afterwards Pelion, down to the south-eastern 
comer of Thessaly. The long, lofty, and naked backbone of 
the island of Eubcea may be viewed as a continuance both of 
this chain and of the chain of Othrys: the line is further pro- 
longed by aseries of islands in the Archipelago, Andros, Ténos, 
Mykonos, and Naxos, belonging to the group called the Cyclades 
or islands encircling the sacred centre of Delos. Of these Cy- 
clades others are in like manner a continuance of the chain 
which reaches to Cape Sunium—Keés, Kythnos, Seriphos, and 
Siphnos join on to Attica, as Andros does to Eubcea. And we 
might even consider the great island of Kréte as a prolongation 
of the system of mountains which breasts the winds and waves 
at Cape Malea, the island of Kythéra forming the intermediate. 
link between them. Skiathus, Skopelus, and Skyrus, to the: 
north-east of Eubcea, also mark themselves out as outlying 
peaks of the range comprehending Pelion and Eubcea.! 

By this brief sketch, which the reader will naturally compare 
with one of the recent maps of the country, it will be seen that 
Greece Proper is among the most mountainous territories in 
Europe. For although it is convenient, in giving a systematic 
view of the face of the country, to group the multiplicity of 
mountains into certain chains or ranges, founded upon approxi-. 
mative uniformity of direction ; yet in point of fact there are so 
many ramifications and dispersed peaks—so vast a number. of- 
hills and crags of different magnitude and elevation—that a: 
comparatively small proportion of the surface is left for level 
ground. Not only few continuous plains, but even few con- 
tinuous valleys, exist throughout all Greece Proper. The largest 
spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, in tolia, in the 
western portion of Peloponnesus, and in Boeotia ; but irregular 
mountains, valleys, frequent but isolated, land-locked basins and 
declivities,.which often occur but seldom last long, form the. 
character of the country.? 

' 3 For the general sketch of the mountain system of Hellas, see Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. i. ch. 4, p. 280-290; Dr. Cramer, Geography of Ancient 
Greece, vol. i. p. 3-8 

Respecting the northern regions, Epirus, Illyria, and Macedonia, O. 
Milller, in his short but valuable treatise Ueber die Makedoner, p. 7 
(Berlin, 1825), may be consulted with advantage, ‘This treatise is annexed 
fe the English translation of his History of the Dorians by Sir G. C. 

wis. 

2 Ont of the 47,600,000 stremas (=12,000,000 English acres) included 
in the present kingdom of Greece, 26,500,000 go to mountains, rocks, 
rivers, lakes and forests—and 21,000,000 to arable land, vineyards, olive 
and currant grounds, &c. By arable land is meant land fit for cultivation ; 
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The islands of the Cyclades, Eubcea, Attica, and Laconia, 
consist for the most part of micaceous schist, combined with 
and often covered by crystalline .granular limestone. The 
centre and west of Peloponnesus, as well as the country north 
of the Corinthian Gulf from the Gulf of Ambrakia to the strait 
of Eubcea, present a calcareous formation, varying in different 
localities as to colour, consistency, and hardness, but generally 
belonging or approximating to the chalk: it is often very com- 
pact, but is distinguished ina marked manner from the crystal- 
line limestone above mentioned. The two loftiest summits in 
Greece? (both however lower than Olympus, estimated at 9700 
feet) exhibit this formation—Parnassus, which attains 8000 
feet, and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which is not less 
than 7800 feet. Clay-slate and conglomerates of sand, lime, 
and clay are found in many parts : a close and firm conglomer- 
ate of lime composes the Isthmus of Corinth : loose deposits of 
pebbles, and calcareous breccia, occupy also some portions of 
the territory. But the most important and essential elements 
of the Grecian soil consist of the diluvial and alluvial forma- 
tions, with which the troughs and basins are filled up, resulting 
from the decomposition of the older adjoining rocks. In these 
reside the productive powers of the country, and upon these the 
grain and vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. 
The mountain regions are toa great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is reason 
to believe that they were better wooded in antiquity: in many 
parts, however, and especially in Atolia and Akarnania, they 
afford plenty of timber, and ‘in all parts pasture for the cattle 
during summer, at a time when the plains are thoroughly burnt 
up.® For other articles of food, dependence must be had on 


for a comparatively small portion of it is actually cultivated at present. 
(Strong, Statistics of Greece, p. 2, London, 1842.) 

The modern kingdom of Greece does not include Thessaly, The 
epithet xo:ds (hollow) is applied to several of the chief Grecian states— 
OIA THALS, KotAH AaxeBaluav, Korddy “Apyos, &c. 

Képw6os éppba re xa) xotdalyerat, Strabo, viii. p. 381. 

The fertility of Boeotia is noticed in Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in the 
valuable fragment of Dikearchus, Blos “EAAdBos, p. 140, ed. Fuhr. 

1 For the geological and mineralogical character of Greece, see the 
survey undertaken by Dr. Fiedler, by orders of the present government of 
Greece, in 1834 and the following years (Reise durch alle Theile des 
K6nigreichs Griechenland in Auftrag der K. C. Regierung in den Jahren 
1834 bis 1837, especially vol. ii. p. 512-530). 

Griesebach, Reisen durch Rumelien, vol. ii, ch. 13, p. 124. 

3In ing through the valley between Eta and Parnassus, going to- 

wards Elateia, Fiedler observes the striking change in the character of the 
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the valleys, which are occasionally of singular fertility. The 
low grounds of Thessaly, the valley of the Kephisus and the 
borders of the lake Kopais in Beeotia, the western portion of 
Elis, the plains of Stratus on the confines of Akarnania and 
®tolia, and those near the river Pamisus in Messenia, both are 
now and were in ancient times remarkable for their abundant 
produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another serious 
inconvenience to which the low grounds of Greece are exposed, 
—the want of a supply of water at once adequate and regular. 
Abundance of rain falls during the autumnal and winter months, 
little or none during the summer ; while the naked limestone of 
the numerous hills neither absorbs nor retains moisture, so that 
the rain runs off as rapidly as it falls. Springs are not numerous.? 
Most rivers are torrents in early spring, and dry before the end 
of summer : the copious combinations of the ancient language 
designated the winter torrent by a special and separate word.® 
The most considerable rivers in the country are, the Peneius, 
which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, finding an exit into 
the Aégean through the narrow defile which parts Ossa from 
Olympus,—and the Achel6us, which flows from Pindus in a 
south-westerly direction, separating Etolia from Akarnania and 
emptying itself into the Ionian sea: the Euénus also takes its 
rise at a more southerly part of the same mountain-chain and 
falls into the same sea more to the eastward. The rivers more 
to the southward are unequal and inferior. Kephisus and 
As6pus in Bceotia, Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a 
languid stream throughout the summer; while the Inachus 
near Argos, and the Kephisus and Ilissus near Athens, present 


country: ‘Romelia (4. ¢. Akarnania, ABtolia, Ozolian Lokris, &c.), 
woody, well-watered, and covered with a good soil, ceases at once and 
precipitously ; while craggy limestone mountains of a white grey colour 
exhibit the cold character of Attica and the Morea.” (Reise, i. p. 213.) 

‘The Homeric Hymn to Apollo conceives even the xedfov xvonpépoy of 
Thebes as having in its primitive state been covered with wood (v. 227). 

The best timber used by the ancient Greeks came from Macedonia, the 
Euxine, and the Propontis: the timber of Mount Parnassus and of Eubcea 
was reckoned very bad ; that of Arcadia better (Theophrast. v. 2, 1 ; iii. 9). 

1 See Fiedler, Reise, &c. vol. i. pp. 84, 219, 362, &. 

Both Fiedler and Strong (Statistics of Greece, P. 169) dwell with great 
reason upon the inestimable value of Artesian wells for the country. 

® Ross, Reise auf den Griechischen Inseln, vol. i. letter 2, p. 12. 

3 The Greek language seems to stand singular in the expression xed fpovs 
—the Wadys of Arabia manifest the like alternation, of extreme temporary 
fulness and violence, with absolute dryness (Kriegk, Schriften zur allge- 
meinen Erdkunde, p. 201, Leipzig 1840). 
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a scanty reality which falls short still more of their great poetical 
celebrity. The Alpheius and the Spercheius are considerable 
streams—the Acheléusis still more important.! The quantity 
of mud which its turbid stream brought down and deposited, 
occasioned a sensible increase of the land at its embouchure, 
within the observation of Thucydidés.? 

But the disposition and properties of the Grecian territory, 
though not maintaining permanent rivers, are favourable to the 
multiplication of lakes and marshes. There are numerous 
hollows and enclosed basins, out of which the water can find 
no superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for itself a 
subterranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it remains 
either as a marsh or a lake according to the time of year. 
In Thessaly we find the lakes Ness6nisand Boebéis ; in £tolia, 
between the Acheléus and Euénus, Strabo mentions the lake of 
Trichénis, besides several other lakes, which it is difficult to 
identify individually, though the quantity of ground covered 
by lake and marsh is as a whole very considerable. In Bozotia 
are situated the lakes Kopais, Hyliké, and Harma; the first of 
the three formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, flowing from 
Parnassus on the north-west, and shaping for itself a sinuous 
course through the mountains of Phokis. On the north-east and 
east, the lake Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount 
Pt6on, which intercepts its communication with the Strait of 
Eubcea. Through the limestone of this mountain the water has 
either found or forced several subterraneous cavities, by which it 
obtains a partial egress on the other side of the rocky hill and 
then flows into the strait. The Katabothra, as they were 
termed in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imperfect and half 
obstructed condition. Even in antiquity however they never 
fully sufficed to carry off the surplus waters of the Kephisus ; 
for the remains are still found of an artificial tunnel, pierced 
through the whole breadth of the rock, and with perpendicular 
apertures at proper intervals. to let in the air from above. This 
tunnel—one of the most interesting remnants of antiquity, 
since’it must date from the prosperous days of the old Orcho- 
menus, anterior to its absorption into the Boeotian league, as 
well as to the preponderance of Thebes—is now choked up 
and rendered useless. It may perhaps have been designedly 
obstructed by the hand of an enemy. The scheme of 
Alexander the Great, who commissioned an engineer from 

1 Most of the Echinades now rise out of dry land, which has accumu- 
lated at the mouth of the Acheléus. 

® Thucydid. ii. 102. 
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Chalkis to re-open it, was defeated first by discontents in 
Beeotia, and ultimately by his early death. 

The Katabothra of the late Kopais are a specimen ofthe 
phzenomenon so frequent in Greece—lakes and rivers finding 
for themselves subterranean passages through the cavities in 
the limestone rocks, and even pursuing their unseen course for 
a considerable distance before they emerge to the light of day. 
In Arcadia, especially, several remarkable examples of sub- 
terranean water-communication occur: this central region of 
Peloponnesus presents a cluster of such completely enclosed 
valleys or basins.? 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 407. 

2 Colonel Leake observes (Travels in Morea, vol. it pp. 45, 153-155), 
“the plain of Tripolitza (anciently that of Tegea and Mantineia) is by far 
the-greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, each of 
which is so closely shut in by the intersecting mount that no outlet is 
afforded to the waters except through the mount themselves,” &c, 
Respecting the Arcadian Orchomenus and its enclosed lake with Katabothra, 
see the same work, p. 103; and the mountain plains near Corinth, p. 263. 

This temporary disappearance of the rivers was familiar to the ancient 
observers—ol xaramivéuevor av morapay (Aristot. Meteorolog. i. 13. 
Diod6r. xv. 49. Strabo, vi. p. 2715 vill. p. 389, &c.). 

Their familiarity with this phenomenon was in part the source of some 
geographical suppositions, which now appear to us extravagant, respecting 
the long subterranean and submarine course of certain rivers, and their 
reappearance at very distant points. Sophokles said that the Inachus of 
Akarnania joined the Inachus of Argolis; Ibykus the poet affirmed that 
the AsOpus hear Sikyon had its source in Phrygia; the river In6pus of the 
little island of Delos was alleged by others to be an effluent from the 
mighty Nile; and the rhetor Zéilus, in a panegyrical oration to the inhabit 
ants of Tenedos, went the length of assuring them that the Alpheius in 
Elis had its source in their island (Strabo, vi. p. 271). Not only Pinder 
and other poets (Antigon. Caryst. ¢. 155), but also the historian Timzus 
(Timei Frag. 127, ed. Giller), and Pausanias also with the greatest con- 
fidence (v. 7, 2), believed that the fountain Arethusa at Syracuse was 
nothing else but the reappearance of the river Alpheius from Peloponnesus: 
this was attested by the actual fact that a goblet or cup (¢:dAm) thrown into 
the Alpheius had come up at the Syracusan fountain, which Timzus 
professed to have verified,—but even the arguments by which Strabo 
justifies his disbelief of this tale, show how powerfully the phenomena 
of the Grecian rivers acted upon his mind, “If (says he, , c.) the Alpheius, 
instead of flowing into the sea, fell into some chasm in the earth, there 
would be some plausibility in supposing that it continued its subterrancan 
course as far as Sicily without mixing with the sea: but since its juntion 
with the sea is matter of observation, and since there is no aperture visible 
near the shore to absorb the water of the river (ordua 7d xaranivoy 7d pedpux 
705 rorapod), so it is plain that the water cannot maintain its separation 
and its sweetness, whereas the spring Arethusa is perfectly good to drink.” 
1 have translated here the sense rather than the words of Strabo; but the 
phenomena of ‘rivers falling into chasms and being drunk up” for a time 
is exactly what happens in Greece. It did not appear to Strabo impossible 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, con- 
sidering its limited total extent, offers but little motive and still 
less of convenient means, for internal communication among 
its various inhabitants! Each village or township, occupying 
its plain with the enclosing mountains,? supplied its own main 
wants, whilst the transport of commodities by land was suffi- 
ciently difficult to discourage greatly any regular commerce 


that the Alpheius might traverse so great a distance underground ; nor do 
we wonder at this when we learn that amore able geographer than he 
(Eratosthenés) supposed that the marshes of Rhinokolura, between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, were formed by the Euphratés and 
Tigris, which flowed underground for the length of 6000 stadia or furlongs 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 741; Seidel, Fragm. Eratosth. p. 194): comy the 
story about the Euphratés passing underground and reappearing in Ethiopia 
as the river Nile (Pausan. ii. 5, 3). This disappearance and reappearance 
of rivers connected itself, in the minds of ancient physical philosophers, 
with the supposition of vast reservoirs of water in the interior of the earth, 
which were protruded upwards to the surface by some gaseous force (see 
Seneca, Nat. Quest. vi. 8). Pomponius Mela mentions an idea of some 
writers, that the source of the Nile was to be found, not in our (olxovpéyn) 
habitable section of the globe, but in the Antichthon, or southern continent, 
and that it flowed under the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia (Mela, i. 9, 55). 

‘These views of the ancients, evidently based upon the analogy of 
Grecian rivers, are well set forth by M. Letronne in a paper on the situa- 
tion of the Terrestrial Paradise as represented by the Fathers of the 
Church ; cited in A. Humboldt, Examen Critique de I’Histoire de la 
Géographie, &., vol. iii, p, 118-130. 

1 *Upon the arrival ‘of the king and regency in 1833 (observes Mr. 
Strong), no carriage roads existed in Greece ; nor were they indeed much 
wanted previously, as down to that period not a carriage, waggon, or cart, 
or any other description of vehicles, was to be found in the whole country. 
The traffic in general was carried on by means of boats, to which the long 
indented line of the Grecian coast and its numerous islands afforded every 
facility. Between the seaports and the interior of the kingdom, the com- 
munication was effected ‘by means of beasts of burden, such as mules, 
horses, and camels.” (Statistics of Greece, p. 33.) 

This exhibits a retrograde march to a point lower than the description of 
the Odyssey, where Telemachus and Peisistratus drive their chariot from 
Pylus to Sparta. The remains of the ancient roads are still seen in many 
parts of Greece (Strong, p. 34). : 

Dr. Clarke's description deserves to be noticed, though his warm 
eulogies on the fertility of the soil, taken generally, are not borne out by 
later observers :—“ The physical phenomena of Greece, differing from 
those of any othér country, present a series of beautiful plains, successively 
surrounded by mountains of limestone ; resembling, although upon a larger 
scale, and rarely accompanied by volcanic products, the craters of the 
Phlegrzan fields. Everywhere their level surfaces seem to have been 
deposited by water, gradually retired or evaporated ; they consist for the 
most part of the richest soil, and their produce is yet proverbially abundant. 
In this manner stood the cities of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, 
‘Athens, Thebes, Amphissa, Orchomenus, Charonea, Lebadea, Larissa, 
Pella, and many others.” (Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii, ch. 4, P- 74+) 

B2 
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with neighbours. In so far as the face of the interior country 
was concerned, it seemed as if nature had been disposed from 
the beginning to keep the population of Greece socially and 
politically disunited—by providing so many hedges of separa- 
tion, and so many boundaries, generally hard, sometimes im- 
possible, to overleap. One special motive to intercourse, how- 
ever, arose out of this very geographical constitution of the 
country, and its endless alternation of mountain and valley. 
The difference of climate and temperature between the high 
and low grounds is very great ; the harvest is secured in one 
place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find during the 
heat of summer shelter and pasture on the hills, at a time 
when the plains are burnt up.! The practice of transferring 
them from the mountains to the plain according to the change 
of season, which subsists still as it did in ancient times, is 
intimately connected with the structure of the country, and 
must from the earliest period have brought about communica- 
tion among the otherwise disunited villages.? 

Such difficulties, however, in the internal transit by land were 
to a great extent counteracted by the large proportion of coast 
and the accessibility of the country by sea. The prominences 
and indentations in the line of Grecian coast are hardly less 
remarkable than the multiplicity of elevations and depressions 
which everywhere mark the surface. The shape of Pelopon- 


2 Sir W. Gell found, in the month of March, summer in the low plains 
of Messenia, spring in Laconia, winter in Arcadia (Journey in Greece, p. 


359). 
SF RR cold central region (or mountain plain—époréB.ov) of Tripolitza 
differs in climate from the maritime regions of Peloponnesus, as much as 
the south of England from the south of France... . No appearance of 
spring on the trees near Tegea, though not more than twenty-four miles 
from Argos. . , . Cattle are sent from thence every winter to the maritime 
plains of Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. in Morea, vol. i. pp. 88, 98, 197). 
‘The pasture on Mount Olono (boundary of Elis, Arcadia and Achaia) is 
not healthy until June (Leake, vol. ii p. 119); compare p. 348, and 
Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 314. 

See also the instructive Inscription of Orchomenus, in Boeckh, Staat- 
shaushaltung der Athener, t. ii. p. 3 

The transference of cattle, belonging to proprietors in one state, for 
temporary pemturage im another, is as olf as the Odyssey, and is marked by 
various illustrative incidents: see the cause of the Bist Messenian war 
(Diodor. Fragm. viii. vol. iv. p. 23, ed. Wess.; Pausan. iv. 4, 2). 

3 “ Universa autem (Peloponnesus), velut pensante zequorum incursus 
natura, in montes 76 extollitur.” (Plin, H. N. iv. 

Strabo touches, in a striking passage (ii. p. 121-122) on the influence of 
the sea in determining the shape and boundaries of the land : his observa- 
tions upon the great superiority of Europe over Asia and Africa in respect 
of intersection and interpenetration of land by the sea-water are remark- 
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nesus, with its three southern gulfs (the Argolic, Laconian and 
Messenian), was compared by the ancient geographers to the 
leaf of a plane-tree: the Pegaszean Gulf on the eastern side of 
Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf on the western, with their 
narrow entrances and considerable area, are equivalent to 
internal lakes: Xenophon boasts of the double sea which 
embraces so large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of- the triple 
sea by which Bceotia was accessible from west, north, and 
south—the Eubcean Strait opening a long line of country on 
both sides to coasting navigation.! But the most important of 
all Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing 
the northern and north-eastern shores of Peloponnesus and 
separated by the narrow barrier of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
The former, especially, lays open /®tolia, Phokis, and Beeotia, 
as well as the whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, to water 
approach. Corinth in ancient times served as an entrep6t for 
the trade between Italy and Asia Minor—goods being un- 
shipped at Lechzeum, the port on the Corinthian Gulf, and 
carried by land across to Kenchreez, the port on the 
Saronic: indeed even the merchant-vessels themselves, when 
not very large,? were conveyed across by the same route. It 
was accounted a prodigious advantage to escape the necessity 
of sailing round Cape Malea: and the violent winds and 
currents which modern experience attests to prevail around 
that formidable promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the 


able: 4 piv oby Ebpéan wodvoxnuovecrdrn wavy dort, &e. He does not 
especially name the coast of Greece, though his remarks have a more 
exact bearing upon Greece than upon any other country, And we may 
copy a passage out of Tacitus (Agricol. c, 10), written in reference to 
Britain, which applies far more precisely to Greece: ‘nusquam latins 
dominari mare... . nec litore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed 
influere penitus et ambire, ef jugis etiam atgue montibus inseri velut in 
suo” 


1 Xenophon, De Vectigal. c. 1; Ephor. Frag. 67, ed. Marx ; Stephan. 
Byz. Bowwrla. : 

2 Pliny, HN. iv. 5, sbout the Isthmus of Corinth: “Lechex hinc, 
Cenchrez illinc, angustiaram termini, longo et ancipiti navium ambitu 
(&. ¢. round Cape Malea), quas magnitudo plaustris transuchi prohibet: 
quam ob causam perfodere navigabili alveo angustias eas tentavere Deme- 
trius rex, dictator Caesar, Caius princeps, Domitius Nero—infausto (ut 
omnium exitu patuit) incepto.” 

‘The Bfoaxos, less than four miles across, where ships were drawn across, 
if their size permitted, stretched from Lechzeum on the Corinthian Gulf, to 
Scheenus, a little eastward of Kenchrese, on the Sar6nic Gulf (Strabo, 
viii. p. 38). Strabo (viii. p. 335) reckons the breadth of the dfeanos at 
forty stadia (about 42 English miles); the reality, according to Leake, is 
3h English miles (Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxix. p. 297). 
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apprehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with his 
imperfect apparatus for navigation.? 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece Proper 
which could be considered as out of reach of the sea, while 
most parts of it were convenient and easy of access: in fact, 
the Arcadians were the only large section of the Hellenic 
name (we'may add the Doric Tetrapolis and the mountaineers 
along the chain of Pindus and Tymphréstus) who were alto- 
gether without a seaport.? But Greece Proper constituted 
only a fraction of the entire Hellenic world, during the his- 
torical age : there were the numerous islands, and still more 
numerous continental colonies, all located as independent. 
intruders on distinct points of the coast,? in the Euxine, the 
£gean, the Mediterranean and the Adriatic ; and distant from 
each other by the space which separates Trebizond from Mar- 
seilles. All these various cities were comprised in the name 
Hellas, which implied no geographical continuity: all prided 


) The north wind, the Etesian wind of the ancients, blows strong in the 
Zgean nearly the whole summer, and with especially dangerous violence 
at three points,—under Karystos, the southern cape of Eubcea, near Cape 
Malea, and in the narrow strait between the islands of Ténos, Mykonos; 
and Délos (Ross, Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseln, vol. i. p. 20). See 
also Colonel Leake’s account of the terror of the Greek boatmen from the 
gales and currents round Mount Athos: the canal cut by Xerxes through 
the isthmus was justified by sound reasons (Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii, c. 24, p. 145). 
® The Periplus of Skylax enumerates every section of the Greek name, 
with the insignificant exceptions noticed in the text, as partaking of the 
line of coast} it even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), because at that time 
Lepreum had shaken off the supremacy of Elis, and was confederated with 
the Arcadians (about 360 B.c.): Lepreum possessed about twelve miles of 
coast, which therefore count as Arcadian. 

2 Cicero (De Republic’, ii, 2-4, in the fragments of that lost treatise, 
ed. Maii) notices emphatically both the general maritime accessibility of 
Grecian towns, and the effects of that circumstance on Grecian character: 
“Quod de Corintho dixi, id haud scio an liceat de cuncté Gracia verissime 
dicere. Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus fere tota in mari est: nec preter 
Phliuntios ulli sunt, quorum agri non contingant mare: et extra Pelopon- 
nesum Enianes et Dores et Dolopes soli absunt a mari. Quid dicam 
insulas Greeciae, que fluctibus cinctse natant peene ipsz simul cum civitatium 
institutis et moribus? Atque hac quidem, ut supra dixi, veteris sunt 
Greeciee. Coloniarum vero que est deducta a Graiis in Asiam, Thraciam, 
Italiam, Siciliam, Africam, preter unam Magnesiam, quam unda non 
alluat?) Tta barbaroram agris quasi adtexta quaedam videtur ora este 
Greecize.” 

Compare Cicero, Epistol. ad Attic. vi. 2, with the reference to Dika- 
archus, who agreed to a great extent in Plato’s objections against a mari- 
time site (De Legg. iv. p. 705 ; also Aristot. Politic. vii. 5-6). The sea 
(says Plato) is indeed a salt and bitterneighbour (udAa ye why BvTws GAuuply 
ca) wixpdv ‘yerréynua), though convenient for purposes of daily use. 
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themselves on Hellenic blood, name, religion and mythical 
ancestry. As the only communication between them was 
maritime, so the sea, important even if we look to Greece 
Proper exclusively, was the sole channel for transmitting ideas 
and improvements, as well as for maintaining sympathies, 
social, political, religious, and literary, throughout these 
outlying members of the Hellenic aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply im- 
pressed with the contrast between an inland and a maritime 
city : in the former, simplicity and uniformity of life, tenacity 
of ancient habits and dislike of what is new or foreign, great 
force of exclusive sympathy and narrow range both of objects 
and ideas ; in the latter, variety and novelty of sensations, ex- 
pansive imagination, toleration, and occasional preference for 
extraneous customs, greater activity of the individual and 
corresponding mutability of the state. This distinction stands 
prominent in the many comparisons instituted between the 
Athens of Periklés and the Athens of the earlier times down to 
Solén. Both Plato and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically— 
and the former especially, whose genius conceived the com- 
prehensive scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuring in 
practice the whole course of individual thought and feeling in 
his imaginary community, treats maritime communication, if 
pushed beyond the narrowest limits, as fatal to the success and 
permanence of any wise scheme of education. Certain it is 
that a great difference of character existed between those 
Greeks who mingled much in maritime affairs, and those who 
did not. The Arcadian may stand as a type of the pure 
Grecian landsman, with his rustic and illiterate habits 1—his 
diet of sweet chestnuts, barley cakes and pork (as contrasted 
with the fish which formed the chief seasoning for the bread of 
an Athenian)—his superior courage and endurance—his rever- 
ence for Lacedemonian headship as an old and customary in- 
fluence—his sterility of intellect and imagination as well as his 
slackness in enterprise—his unchangeable rudeness of relations 
with the gods, which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he 


1 Hekateus, Fragm, "Apkaducly deinvev.... pdCas wad Gea pea. 
Herodot, i 66. Badavygd-yo HvBpes. Theocrit. Id. vii. 1066— 


Riv piv rail? tpbiiny & Tay $id, wf 
peabixol oxiAhacowy omd 





The alteration of Xior, which is aie out of place, in the scholia om 
this passage, to &/o1, appears unquestionable. 
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came back empty-handed from the chase; while the inhabitant 
of Phékeza or Milétus exemplifies the Grecian mariner, eager 
in search of gain—active, skilful, and daring at sea, but inferior 
in steadfast bravery on land—more excitable in imagination as 
well as more mutable in character—full of pomp and expense 
in religious manifestations towards the Ephesian Artemis or the 
Apollo of Branchidz : with a mind more open to the varieties 
of Grecian energy and to the refining influences of Grecian 
civilisation. The Peloponnesians generally, and the Lacede- 
monians in particular, approached to the Arcadian type—while 
the Athenians of the fifth century B.c. stood foremost in the 
other ; superadding to it however a delicacy of taste, and a 
predominance of intellectual sympathy and enjoyments, which 
seem to have been peculiar to themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in many 
respects to that of Switzerland, produced two effects of great 
moment upon the character and history of the people. In the 
first place, it materially strengthened their powers of defence : 
it shut up the country against those invasions from the interior 
which successively subjugated all their continental colonies ; 
and it at the same time rendered each fraction more difficult to 
be attacked by the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative 
influence in assuring the tenure of actual possessors: for the 
pass of Thermopyle between Thessaly and Phokis, that of 
Kithzrén between Bootia and Attica, or the mountainous range 
of Oneion and Geraneia along the Isthmus of Corinth, were 
positions which an inferior number of brave men could hold 
against a much greater force of assailants. But, in the next 
place, while it tended to protect each section of Greeks from 
being conquered, it also kept them politically disunited and 
perpetuated their separate autonomy. It fostered that powerful 
principle of repulsion, which disposed even the smallest town- 
ship to constitute itself a political unit apart from the rest, and 
to resist all idea of coalescence with others, either amicable or 
compulsory. ‘To a modern reader, accustomed to large political 
aggregations, and securities for good government through the 
representative system, it requires a certain mental effort to 
transport himself back to a time when even the smallest town 
clung so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless 
such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient world, 
throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the Hellenes 
it stands out more conspicuously, for several reasons—first, 
because they seem to have pushed the multiplication of auto- 
nomous units to an extreme point, seeing that even islands not 
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larger than Peparéthos and Amorgos had two or three separate 
city communities ;! secondly, because they produced, for the 
first time in the history of mankind, acute systematic thinkers 
on matters of government, amongst all of whom the idea of the 
autonomous city was accepted as the indispensable basis of 
political speculation ; thirdly, because this incurable subdivision 
proved finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority aver their conquerors ; and lastly, because 
incapacity of political coalescence did nor preclude a powerful 
and extensive sympathy between the inhabitants of all the 
separate cities, with a constant tendency to fraternise for 
numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, intellectual, and 
zesthetical. For these reasons, the indefinite multiplication of 
self-governing towns, though in truth a phenomenon common 
to ancient Europe as contrasted with the large monarchies of 
Asia, appears more marked among the ancient Greeks than 
elsewhere : and there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in 
a considerable degree, to the multitude of insulating boundaries 
which the configuration of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes may have 
tended to promote that unborrowed intellectual development 
for which they stand so conspicuous. General propositions 
respecting the working of climate and physical agencies upon 
character are indeed treacherous; for our knowledge of the 
globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, mountain 
and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmosphere, are all 
consistent with the greatest diversities of resident men: more- 
over the contrast between the population of Greece itself, for 
the seven centuries preceding the Christian zra, and the 
Greeks of more modern times, is alone enough to inculcate 
reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless we may venture 
to note certain improving influences, connected with their 
geographical position, at a time when they had no books to 
study, and no more advanced predecessors to imitate. We may 
remark, first, that their position made them at once mountaineers 
and mariners, thus supplying them with great variety of objects, 
sensations, and adventures ; next, that each petty community, 
nestled apart amidst its own rocks,? was sufficiently severed from 
the rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the 
remainder ; so that an observant Greek, commercing with a 

1 Skylax, Peripl. 59. 

® Cicero, de Orator. i. 44, ‘‘ Ithacam illam in asperrimis saxulis, sicut 
nidulum, affixam.” 
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great diversity of half-countrymen, whose language he under- 
stood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, had access 
to a larger mass of social and political experience than any other 
man in so unadvanced an age could personally obtain. The 
Pheenician, superior to the Greek on ship-board, traversed wider 
distances and saw a greater number of strangers, but had not 
the same means of intimate communion with a multiplicity of 
fellows in blood and language. His relations, confined to 
purchase and sale, did not comprise that mutuality of action 
and reaction which pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. 
The scene which here presented itself was a mixture of 
uniformity and variety highly stimulating to the observant 
faculties of a man of genius,—who at the same time, if he 
sought to communicate his own impressions, or to act upon this 
mingled and diverse audience, was forced to shake off what was 
peculiar to his own town or community, and to put forth matter 
in harmony with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may 
explain in part that penetrating apprehension of human life and 
character, and that power of touching sympathies common to 
all ages ‘and nations, which surprises us so much in the 
unlettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical inter- 
communion of brethren habitually isolated from each other, 
was the only means then open of procuring for the bard a 
diversified range of experience and a many-coloured audience ; 
and it was to a great degree the result of geographical causes. 
Perhaps among other nations such facilitating causes might have 
been found, yet without producing any result comparable to the 
Tliad and Odyssey. But Homer was nevertheless dependent 
upon the conditions of his age, and we can at least point out 
those peculiarities in early Grecian society without which 
Homeric excellence would never have existed, — the geographical 
position is one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not distinguished. 
Gold was obtained in considerable abundance in the island of 
Siphnos, which, throughout the sixth century B.c., was among 
the richest communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi distinguished for the richness of its votive 
offerings. At that time gold was so rare in Greece, that the 
Lacedemonians were obliged to send to the Lydian Croesus 
in order to provide enough of it for the gilding of a statue? It 


1 Herodot. i. 525 iii, 573 vi. 46-125. Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, B. i. ch. 3. 


The gold and silver offerings sent to the Delphian temple, even from the 
Homeric times (Il. ix, 405) downwards, were numerous and valuable ; 
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appears to have been more abundant in Asia Minor, and the 
quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied by the opening of 
mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and even some parts of 
Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, some mines were 
re-opened ‘with profitable result, which had been originally 
begun, and subsequently abandoned, by Phoenician settlers of 
an earlier century. From these same districts also was procured 
a considerable amount of silver ; while about the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c., the first effective commencement seems to 
have been made of turning to account the rich southern district 
of Attica, called Laureion. Copper was obtained in various 
parts of Greece, especially in Cyprus and Eubcea—in which 
latter island was also found the earth called Cadmia, employed 
for the purification of the ore. Bronze was used among the 
Greeks for many purposes in which iron is now employed ; and 
even the arms of the Homeric heroes (different in this respect 
from the later historical Greeks) are composed of copper, 
tempered in such a way as to impart to it an astonishing hard- 
ness. Iron was found in Eubcea, Beeotia, and Melos—but still 
more abundantly in the mountainous region of the Laconian 
Taygetus. There is however ho part of Greece where the 
remains of ancient metallurgy appear now so conspicuous, as_ 
the island of Seriphos. The excellence and varieties of marble, 
from Pentelikus, Hymettus, Paros, Karystus, &c., and other 
parts of the country—so essential for purposes of sculpture and 
architecture—is well known. 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the coast of 
Asia Minor, and the southernmost regions of Italy and Spain, 
Greece produced wheat, barley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest 
times of which we have any knowledge ; though the currants, 
Indian corn, silk, and tobacco which the country now exhibits, 
are an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus and other 
authors amply attest the observant and industrious agriculture 
prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the care with 
which its various natural productions, comprehending a great 
diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were turned to account. 
The cultivation of the vine and the olive—the latter in- 
dispensable to ancient life not merely for the purposes which 
it serves at present, but also from the constant habit then 


especially those dedicated by Croesus, who (Herodot, i. 17-52 seems to 
have surpassed all predecessors. 

1 ‘Strabo,x. p.4¢75 xiv-p. 680-684. Stephan. Byz. v. ATOnyos, Aaxedalyay. 
Kruse, Hellas, ch. iv. vol. i. p. 328. Fiedler, Reisen in Griechenland, 
vo}. ii. p. 118-559. 
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prevalent of anointing the body — appears to have been 
particularly elaborate ; and the many different accidents of soil, 
level, and exposure, which were to be found, not only in Hellas 
Proper, but also among the scattered Greek settlements, afforded 
to observant planters materials for study and comparison. The 
barley-cake seems to have been more generally eaten than the 
wheaten loaf:1 but one or other of them, together with 
vegetables and fish (sometimes fresh, but more frequently salt), 
was the common {food of the population; the Arcadians fed 
much upon pork, and the Spartans also consumed animal food, 
but by the Greeks generally fresh meat seems to have been 
little eaten, except at festivals and sacrifices. The Athenians, 
the most commercial people in Greece Proper, though their 
light, dry, and comparatively poor soil produced excellent barley, 
nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own consump- 
tion: they imported considerable supplies of corn from Sicily, 
from the coasts of the Euxine, and the Tauric Chersonese, and 
galt fish both from the Propontis and even from Gades:? the 
distance from whence these supplies came, when we take into 
consideration the extent of fine cornland in Bceotia and 
“Thessaly, proves how little internal trade existed between the 
~various regions of Greece Proper. The exports of Athens 
consisted in her figs and other fruit, olives, oil—for all of which 
she was distinguished—together with pottery, omamental 
manufactures, and the silver from her mines at Laureion. 
Salt-fish doubtless found its way more or less throughout all 
Greece ;* but the population of other states in Greece lived 


Vy At the repast provided at the public cost for those who dined in the 
Prytaneium of Athens, Sol6n directed barley-cakes for ordinary days, 
wheaten bread for festivals (Athenzeus, iv. p. 137). 

The milk of ewes and goats was in ancient Greece preferred to that 
of cows (Aristot. Hist. Animal. iii. 15, 5-7); at present also cows’-milk and. 
butter is considered unwholesome in Greece, and is seldom or never eaten 
(Kruse, Hellas, vol. ich. 4. p. 368). ‘ 

2 Theophrast. Caus. ix. 2; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c. 9. That 
salt-fish from the Propontis and from Gades was sold in the markets of 
Athens daring the Peloponnesian war, appears from a fragment of the 
Marikas of Eupolis (Fr. 23, ed. Meineke ; Stephan. Byz. v. PaBepa)— 

Tiérep’ iv 1d répexos, Opdpor # Tadeipeedy ; 

The Phoenician merchants who brought the salt-fish from Gades, took back 
with them Attic pottery for sale emong the Alrican tribes of the coast 
of Morocco (Skylax, Peripl. c. 109). 

2 Simonidés, Fragm, 109, Gaisford— 


Tipdote pty. * Swocow Exww ry vay dowdday 
tea af Apyous tis Teyber Shepors Res 
The Odyssey mentions certain inland people who knew nothing either of 
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more exclusively upon their own produce than the Athenians, 
with less of purchase and sale —a mode of life assisted by the 
simple domestic economy universally prevalent, in which the 
women not only carded and spun all the wool, but also wove 
out of it the clothing and bedding employed in the family. 
Weaving was then considered as much a woman’s business as 
spinning, and the same feeling and habits still prevail to the 
present day in modern Greece, where the loom is constantly 
seen in the peasants’ cottages, and always worked by women.” 
‘The climate of Greece appears to be generally described by 
modern travellers in more favourable terms than it was by the 
ancients, which is easily explicable from the classical interest, 
picturesque beauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly 
appreciated by an English or a German eye. Herodotus, 
Hippokrates, and Aristotle, treat the climate of Asia as far more 
genial and favourable both to animal and vegetable life, but at 
the same time more enervating than that of Greece: the latter 
they speak of chiefly in reference to its changeful character and 
diversities of local temperature, which they consider as highly 
stimulant to the energies of the inhabitants, There is reason 
to conclude that ancient Greece was much more healthy than 
the same territory is at present, inasmuch as it was more 
industriously cultivated, and the towns both more carefully 
administered and better supplied with water. But the differ- 
ences in respect of healthiness, between one portion of Greece 
and another, appear always to have been considerable, and this, 
as well as the diversities of climate, affected the local habits and 
character of the particular sections. Not merely were there 
great differences between the mountaineers and the inhabit- 
ants of the plains‘—between Lokrians, tolians, Phokians, 


the sea, or of ships, or the taste of salt : Pausanias looks for them in Epirus 
(Odyss. xi. 121; Pausan, i. 12, 3). 

2 Abroupyol re ydp elas MeAorovvhoro: (says Perikles in his speech to the 
Athenians at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, Thucyd. i. 141) 
xa) oBre i8la obre dv xowg xphnard dorw abrois, &c.—kvBpes yewpryol al oF 
taadowroy Se. (ib. 142). 

@ In Egypt the men sat at home and wove, while the women did out-door 
business ; both the one and the other excite the surprise of Herodotus and 
Sophoklés (Herod. ii. 35 ; Soph. CEd. Col. 340). 

‘or the spinning and weaving of the modern Greek peasant women, see 
Leake, Trav. Morea, vol. i. pp. 13, 18, 223, &c.; Strong, Stat. p. 185, 

9 Herodot. i. 1423 Hippokrat. De Aére, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13 ; Aristot. 
Polit. vii. 6, 1. 

4 The mountaineers of ABtolia are, at this time, unable to come down into 
the marshy plain of Wrachori, without being taken ill after a few days 
(Fiedler. Reise in Griech. i. p, 184). 
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Dorians, CEteans and Arcadians, on one hand, and the 
inhabitants of Attica, Boeotia, and Elis, on the other—but each 
of the various tribes which went to compose these categories 
had its peculiarities ; and the marked contrast between Athenians 
and Bceotians was supposed to be represented by the light and 
heavy atmosphere which they respectively breathed. Nor was 
this all: for even among the Beeotian aggregate, every town 
had its own separate attributes, physical as well as moral and 
political:? Orépus, Tanagra, Thespix, Thebes, Anthédén, 
Haliartus, Koréneia, Onchéstus, and Platea, were known to 
Beeotians each by its own characteristic epithet: and Dike- 
archus even notices a marked distinction between the inhabitants 
of the city of Athens and those in the country of Attica. 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Sikyén, though all called Doric, had 
each its own dialect and peculiarities. All these differences, 
depending in part upon climate, site, and other physical 
considerations, contributed to nourish antipathies, and to 
perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, which has already been 
noticed as an indelible feature in Hellas. 

‘The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the Aitolians and Akarna- 
nians, filled the space between Pindus and the Ionian Sea 
until they joined to the northward the territory inhabited by 
the powerful and barbarous Ilyrians. Of these Illyrians the 
native Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying 
section, dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, 
eastward of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and 
westward of the river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended 
under the various denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, 
Thesprotians, Kassopeans, Amphilochians, Athamines, the 
thikes, Tymphzi, Oreste, Parorei, and Atintanes *—most 
of the latter being small communities dispersed about the 
mountainous region of Pindus. There was however much 
confusion in the application of the comprehensive name 
Epirot, which was a title given altogether by the Greeks, and 
given purely upon geographical, not upon ethnical considera- 


1 Dikeearch. Fragm. p. 145, ed. Fuhr—Blos ‘EAAdBos. ‘Ioropodat 8 of 
Bowrol Ta Kar’ abrods imdpxovra Tia akAnphuara Alyovres Tadra—Thy 
pay aloxpoxépdeiny Katoixeiy ey ‘Dpdry, Tov dt gObvov ey Tavdypa, Thy 
gurovenctay ev Ccomlas, thy UBpw ey OhBais, rhy wAcovetlay ev "AveABort, 
thy repiepylay & Kopwvelg, & MAaraais thy ddalovelay, rby xuperdy ey 
*Oyxhore, Thy dvacbnalay ev ‘Adidpry. 

About the distinction between ’A9nvaio: and 'Arrixal, see the same work, 


p. IL 
7 Strabo, vii. pp. 323, 324, 3263 Thucydid, ii, 68. Theopompus (ap. 
Strab. 2. ¢.) reckoned 14 Epirotic t6vn. 
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tions. Epirus seems at first to have stood opposed to 
Peloponnesus, and to have signified the general region north- 
ward of the Gulf of Corinth; and in this primitive sense it 
comprehended the /£tolians and Akarnanians, portions of 
whom spoke a dialect difficult to understand, and were not 
less widely removed than the Epirots from Hellenic habits.! 
The oracle of Dodona forms the point of ancient union 
between Greeks and Epirots, which was superseded by Delphi 
as the civilisation of Hellas developed itself. Nor is it less 
difficult to distinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one 
hand than from Hellenes on the other ; the language, the dress, 
and the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, 
while the boundaries, amidst rude men and untrayelled tracts, 
were very inaccurately understood.? 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellens in 776 B.c., 
we cannot yet take account of the important colonies of Leukas 
and Ambrakia, established by thé Corinthians subsequently 
on the western coast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early 
time seem to comprise the islands of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, 
Ithaka, and Dulichium, but no settlement, either inland or 
insular, further northward. 

They include further, confining ourselves to 776 B.c., the 
great mass of islands between the coast of Greece and that 
of Asia Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Rhodes, 
Krete, and Kythéra southward; and the great islands of 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Eubcea, as well as the groups 
called the Sporades and the Cyclades. Respecting the four 
considerable islands nearer to the coasts of Macedonia and 
Thrace—Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos—it may 
be doubted whether they were at that time hellenised. The 
Catalogue of the Iliad includes under Agamemnén contingents 
from gina, Eubcea, Krete, Karpathus, Kasus, Kés, and 
Rhodes; in the oldest epical testimony which we possess, 
these islands thus appear inhabited by Greeks ; but the others 
do not occur in the Catalogue, and are never mentioned in 
such manner as to enable us to draw any inference. Eubcea 
ought perhaps rather to be looked upon as a portion of 
Grecian mainland (from which it was only separated by a strait 

1 Herodot. i. 146, ii. 56, vi. 127. 

4 Strabo, vii. p. 327. 

Several of the Epirotic tribes were 8{yAwea0r, —spoke Greek in addition 
to their native tongue. 

See, onall the inhabitants of these regions, the excellent dissertation of O. 
Miller above quoted, Ueber die Makedoner ; appended to the first volume 
of the English translation of his History of the Dorians. 
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narrow enough to be bridged over) than as an island. But 
the last five islands named in the Catalogue are all either 
wholly or partially Doric: no Ionic or Aolic island appears 
in it: these latter, though it was among them that the poet 
sung, appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes who 
come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make up the 
Greece of 776 B.c., is the long string of Doric, Ionic and 
lic settlements on the coast of Asia Minor—occupying a 
space bounded on the north by the Troad and the region 
of Ida, and extending southward as far as the peninsula 
of Knidus. Twelve continental cities, over and above the 
islands of Lesbos and Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus 
as ancient AZolic foundations—Smyrna, Kymé, Larissa, Neon- 
Teichos, Témnos, Killa, Notium, Aégircessa, Pitana, Aigee, 
Myrina, and Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first folic, 
was afterwards acquired through a stratagem by Ionic in- 
habitants, and remained permanently Ionic. Phokaa, the 
northernmost of the Ionic settlements, bordered upon 4olis : 
Klazomenz, Erythre, Teds, Lebedos, Kolophén, Priéne, 
Myus, and Milétus, continued the Ionic name to the south- 
ward. These, together with Samos and Chios, formed the 
Panionic federation.1 To the south of Milétus, after a 
considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments of Myndus, 
Halikarnassus, and Knidus : the two latter, together with the 
island of Kés and the three townships in Rhodes, constituted 
the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six cities, concerted 
primarily with a view to religious purposes, but producing a 
secondary effect analogous to political federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the 
commencement of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a 
picture even for this date, we possess no authentic materials, 
and are obliged to antedate statements which belong to a later 
age: and this consideration might alone suffice to show how 
uncertified are all delineations of the Greece of 1183 B.C, the 
supposed epoch of the Trojan war, four centuries earlier. 


1 Herodot. i, 143-150. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES 


THE territory indicated in the last chapter—south of Mount 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of 
Ambrakia with Mount Pindus,—was occupied during t 
historical period by the central stock of the Hellens or Greeks, 
from which their numerous outlying colonies were planted out- 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Hellens, 
and were recognised as such by each other: all glorying in the 
name as the prominent symbol of fraternity,—all describing. 
non-Hellenic men or cities by a word which involved associ- 
ations of repugnance. Our term Jarbarian, borrowed from 
this latter word, does not express the same idea; for the 
Greeks spoke thus indiscriminately of the extra-Hellenic world 
with all its inhabitants,! whatever might be the gentleness 
of their character, and whatever might be their degree of 
civilisation, The rulers and people of Egyptian Thebes with 
their ancient and gigantic monuments, the wealthy Tyrians 
and Carthaginians, the phil-Hellene Arganthonius of Tartéssus, 
and the well-disciplined patricians of Rome (to the indignation 
of old Cato),? were all comprised in it. At first it seemed to 
have expressed more of repugnance than of contempt, and 
repugnance especially towards the sound of a foreign language.® 


1 See the protest of Eratosthenés against the continuance of the classifi- 
cation into Greek and Barbarian, after the latter word had come to imply 
rudeness (ap. Strabo. ii. p. 66 ; Eratosth. Fragm. Seidel. p. 85). 

2 Cato, Fragment. fon. p. 46; ap. Plin. H. N. xxii, 1. A remark- 
able extract from Cato’s letter to his son, intimating his strong antipathy to 
the Greeks; he proscribes their medicine altogether, and admits only a 
slight taste of their literature :— quod bonum sit eoram literas inspicere, 
non perdiscere. . . . Jurarunt inter se, Barbaros necare omnes medicina, 
sed hoc ipsum mercede faciunt, ut fides iis sit et facile disperdant. Nos 
quoque dictitant Barbaros et spurios, nosque magis quam alios, Opicos 
appellatione foedant.” 

Kapiy iyhoare BapBapopéver, Homer, Iliad, ii, 867. Homer does 
not use the word BépBapor, or any words sienitying ether a Hellen gener- 
ally or a non-Hellen generally (Thucyd. i. 3). Compare Strabo, viii. p. 
3705 and xiv. p. 662. 

Ovid reproduces the primitive sense of the word AdpBapos when he 
speaks of himself as an exile at Tomi (Trist. v. 10-37)— 

“(Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli.” 
The Egyptians had a word in their language the exact equivalent of 
BdpBapos in this sense (Herod. ii, 158). 
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Afterwards a feeling of their own superior intelligence (in part 
well-justified) arose among the Greeks, and their term barbarian 
was used so as to imply a low state of the temper and intelli- 
gence; in which sense it was retained by the semi-hellenised 
Romans, as the proper antithesis to their state of civilisation. 
The want of a suitable word, corresponding to Jardarian as 
the Greeks originally used it, is so inconvenient in the descrip- 
tion of Grecian phenomena and sentiments, that I may be 
obliged occasionally to use the word in its primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage,— 
were all descendants of the common patriarch Hellen. In 
treating of the historical Greeks, we have to accept this as a 
datum: it represents the sentiment under the influence of 
which they moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus 
in the front rank, as the chief of those four ties which bound 
together the Hellenic aggregate: 1. Fellowship of blood ; 
2. Fellowship of language; 3. Fixed domiciles of gods, and 
sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in their reply to the Spartan 
envoys, in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “ Athens 
will never disgrace herself by betraying.” And Zeus Hellenius 
was recognised as the god watching over and enforcing the 
fraternity thus constituted. 

Hekatzeus, Herodotus, and Thucydidés,? all believed that 
there had been an ante-Hellenic period, when different langu- 
ages, mutually unintelligible, were spoken between Mount 
Olympus and Cape Malea. However this may be, during the 
historical times the Greek language was universal throughout 
these limits—branching out however into a great variety of 
dialects, which were roughly classified by later literary men 
into Ionic, Doric, A®olic, and Attic. But the classification 
presents a semblance of regularity, which in point of fact does 


1 Herod. viii. 144... . 7d EAAmnKdY aby Buarudy re Kad dudyrwoaoy, 
kal Gedy [piuard Te xowd Kal Ovolat, Hed re Sudrpowa- av mpodéras 
ryevéobas *A@nvalous ode dy eb Exo. (Ib. ix. 7.) ‘Hueis 38, Ala re “EAAGnOP 
aldecBévres Kal rhy ‘EAAdBa dewdy moreduevor wpodoiveit, &c. 

Compare Dikeearch. Fragm. p. 147, ed. Fuhr. ; and Thucyd. iii. 59— 
Th Kowa Trav EAAhvov véuima . . . Beads Tors duoBwulovs nal rowods tev 
‘EAAhvwv : also the provision about the xowd fepd in the treaty between 
Sparta and Athens (Thuc. v. 18; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation solemnly made by the Eumolpidze, 
prior to the celebration ofthe Eleusinian mysteries, ‘All non-Hellens to 
keep away "— elpyecOa ray fepav (Isocrates, Orat. iv. Panegyr. p. 74). 

2 Hekate. Fragm. 356, ed. Klausen: compare Strabo, vii. p. 32 ; 
Reto i. 57; Thucyd. i. 3—xara wéaas te, S701 dAAHAWY cuvlecay, 
Ce 
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not seem to have been realised; each town, each smaller 
subdivision of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities of 
dialect belonging to itself. Now the lettered men who framed 
the quadruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, 
of the written dialects,—those which had been ennobled by 
poets or. other authors ; the mere spoken idioms were for the 
most part neglected.! That there was no such thing as one 
Tonic dialect in the speech of the people called Ionic Greeks, 
we know from the indisputable testimony of Herodotus,? who 
tells us that there were four capital varieties of speech among 
the twelve Asiatic towns especially known as Ionic. Of course 
the varieties would have been much more numerous if he had 
given us the impressions of his ear in Eubcea, the Cyclades, 
Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia,—all numbered as Greeks and 
as Ionians. The Ionic dialect of the grammarians was an 
extract from Homer, Hekatzus, Herodotus, Hippokrates, &c. ; 
to what living speech it made the nearest approach, amidst 
those divergencies which the historian has made known to us, 
we cannot tell. Sapph6 and Alkzus in Lesbos, Myrtis and 
Korinna in Boeotia, were the great sources of reference for the 
Lesbian and Beeotian varieties of the AZolic dialect—of which 
there was a third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thessaly.8 
The analogy between the different manifestations of Doric 
and £olic, as well as that between the Doric generally and 
the A£olic generally, contrasted with the Attic, is only to be 
taken as rough and approximative. 

But all these different dialects are nothing more than 
dialects, distinguished as modifications of one and the same 
language, and exhibiting evidence of certain laws and principles 
pervading them all. They seem capable of being traced 
back to a certain ideal mother-language, peculiar in itself 
and distinguishable from, though cognate with, the Latin ; 
a substantive member of what has been called the Indo- 
European family of languages. This truth has been brought 
out in recent times by the comparative examination applied to 


2  Antiqui grammatici eas tantum dialectos spectabant, quibus scrip- 
tores usi essent: ceteras, qua non vigebant nisi in ore populi, non nota- 
bant.” (Ahrens, De Dialecto Aiolica, p. 2.) The same has been the case, 
to a great degree, even in the linguistic researches of modern times, though 
printing now affords such increased facility for the registration of popular 
dialects. 

2 Herod. i. 142. 

3 Respecting the three varieties of the Aolic dialect, differing consider- 
ably from each other, see the valuable work of Ahrens, De Dial. Aol. 
sect. 2, 32, 50, 
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the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, and Lithuanian 
languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis of the 
Greek language itself to which such studies have given rise, 
in a manner much more clear than could have been imagined 
by the ancients themselves.! It is needless to dwell upon the 
importance of this uniformity of language in holding together 
the race, and in rendering the genius of its most favoured 
members available to the civilisation of all. Except in the 
rarest cases, the divergencies of dialect were not such as to 
prevent every Greek from understanding, and being understood 
by, every other Greek,—a fact remarkable when we consider 
how many of their outlying colonists, not having taken out 
women in their emigration, intermarried with non-Hellenic 
wives. And the perfection and popularity of their early epic 
poems was here of inestimable value for the diffusion of a 
common type of language, and for thus keeping together the 
sympathies of the Hellenic world.2 The Homeric dialect 
became the standard followed by all Greek poets for the 
Hexameter, as may be seen particularly from the example of 
Hesiod—who adheres to it in the main, though his father was 
a native of the Aiolic Kymé, and he himself resident at Askra, 
in the olic Bootia—and the early Iambic and Elegiac 
compositions are framed on the same model. Intellectual 
Greeks in all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the 
central hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary 
speech, and possessors of a common stock of legends, maxims, 
and metaphors. 

That community of religious sentiments, localities, and 
sacrifices, which Herodotus names as the third bond of union 
among the Greeks, was a phenomenon not (like the race and 
the language) interwoven with their primitive constitution, but 
of gradual growth. In the time of Herodotus, and even a 
century earlier, it was at its full maturity ; but there had been 
a_ period when no religious meetings common to the whole 
Hellenic body existed. What are called the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean, .and Isthmian games (the four most conspicuous 
amidst many others analogous) were in reality great religious 


1 The work of Albert Giese, Ueber den Zolischen Dialekt (unhappily 
not finished, on account of the early death of the author), presents an in- 
genious specimen of such analysis. 

9 See "he i interesting remarks of Dio Chrysostom on the attachment 
of the inhabitants of Olbia (or Borysthenes) to the Homeric poems: most 
‘of them, he says, could repeat the Iliad by heart, though their dialect 
was partially barbarised, and the city in a sad state of ruin (Dio Chrysost. 
Orat. xxxvi. p. 78, Reisk.), 
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festivals—for the gods then gave their special sanction, name, 
and presence, to recreative meetings—the closest association 
then prevailed between the feelings of common worship and 
the sympathy in common amusement.! Though this associ- 
ation is now no longer recognised, it is nevertheless essential 
that we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to under- 
stand the life and proceedings of the Greeks. To Herodotus 
and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then frequented 
by crowds from every part of Greece, were of overwhelming 
importance and interest ; yet they had once been purely local, 
attracting no visitors except from a very narrow neighbourhood. 
In the Homeric poems much is said about the common gods, 
and about special places consecrated to and occupied by 
several of them ; the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honour 
of a deceased father, which are visited by competitors from 
different parts of Greece, but nothing appears to manifest 
public or town festivals open to Grecian visitors generally.? 
And though the rocky Pytho with its temple stands out in the 
Tliad as a place both venerated and rich—the Pythian games, 
under the superintendence of the Amphiktyons, with con- 
tinuous enrolment of victors and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, 
do not begin until after the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, 
or 586 B.c.® 

2 Plato, Legg. ii. 1, p. 653; Kratylus, p. 406; and Dionys. Hal. Ars 
Rhetoric. c. 1-2, p. 226—@eds lv yf wou wdvrws xdogs horivocoby 
xavmpybpews iryeudy Kal exdvypos* oly Oruurlov per, OAdumios Zeds* Tod 
® ev TMv007, *AxdAAwy. 

Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus are fwveopracral xa) tvyxopevral 
(Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 146). The same view of the sacred games is 
given by Livy in reference to the Romans and the Volsci (ii. 36~37):— 

Se, ut consceleratos contaminatosque, ab /udis, festis diebus, catu 
quodammods hominum Deorumgue, abactos esse . .. ideo nos ab sede 
piorum, ccetu, concilioque abigi.” It is curious to contrast this with the 
dislike ‘and repugnance of Tertullian:—‘‘Idololatria omnium ludorum 
mater est—quod enim spectaculum sine idolo, quis Iudus sine sacrificio?” 
(De Spectaculis, p. 369.) 

2 Tliad, xxiii. 630-679. The games celebrated by Akastus in honour of 
Pelias were famed in the old epic (Pausan. v. 17, 43; Apollodér. i, 9, 28). 

2 Strabo, ix. p. 421; Pausan. x. 7, 3. The first Pythian games cele- 
brated by the Amphiktyons after the Sacred War carried with them a 
substantial reward to the victor (an &ydv xpnuarlorys); but in the next or 
second Pythian games nothing was given but an honorary reward or 
wreath of laurel leaves (&yav orepavirns ): the first coincide with Olympiad 
48, 33 the second with Olympiad 49, 3- 

Compare Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Argument.: Pausan. x. 37, 453 
Krause, Die Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 3, 4, 5- 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is composed at a time earlier than the 
Sacred War, when Krissa is flourishing ; earlier than the Pythian games as 
celebrated by the Amphiktyons. 
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The Olympic’ games, more conspicuous than the Pythian 
as well as considerably older, are also remarkable on another 
ground, inasmuch as they supplied historical computers with 
the oldest backward record of continuous time. It was in the 
year 776 B.c. that the Eleians inscribed the name of their 
-countryman Korcebus as victor in the competition of runners, 
and that they began the practice of inscribing in like manner, 
in each Olympic or fifth recurring year, the name of the 
runner who won the prize. Even for a long time after this, 
however, the Olympic games seem to have remained a local 
festival ; the prize being uniformly carried off, at the first 
twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either of Elis or its 
immediate neighbourhood. The Nemean and Isthmian games 
did not become notorious or frequented until later even than 
the Pythian. Solén? in his legislation proclaimed the large 
reward of 500 drachms for every Athenian who gained an 
Olympic prize, and the lower sum of roo drachms for an 
Isthmiac prize. He counts the former as Pan-Hellenic rank 
and renown, an ornament even to the city of which the victor 
was a member—the latter as partial and confined to the 
neighbourhood. B 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we cannot 
presume to speak, except in mythical language: we know them 
only in their comparative maturity. But the habit of common 
sacrifice, on a small scale and between near neighbours, is a 
part of the earliest habits of Greece. The sentiment of 
fraternity, between two tribes or villages, first manifested itself 

2 Plutarch, Sol6n, 23. The Isthmian Agon was to a certain extent a 
festival of old Athenian origin ; for among the many legends respecting its 
first institution, one of the most notorious represented it as having been 
founded by Theseus after his victory over Sinis at the Isthmus (See Schol. 
ad Pindar. Isthm. Argument. ; Pausan. ii. 1, 4), or over Skeir6n (Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 25). Plutarch says that they were first established by Theseus 
as funeral games for Skeir6n, and Pliny gives the same story (H. N. vii. 
£2; Acooriing to Hellanikus, the Athenian Theérs at the Isthmian games 

id a privileged place (Plutarch, /. ¢.). 

‘There is therefore good reason why Sol6n should single out the Isth- 
mionikee as persons to be specially rewarded, not mentioning the Pyth- 
ionikee and Nemeonike—the Nemean and Pythian games not Taving then 
acquired Hellenic importance. Diogenes Laért. (i. 55) says that Solén 
provided rewards, not only for victories at the Olympic and Isthmian, but 
also avdacyoy én! ray tAAwy, which Krause (Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, 
sect, 3. p. 13) supposes to be the truth ; I think, very improbably. The 
sharp invective of Timokreon’ against Themistocles, charging him among 
other things with providing nothing but cold meat at the Isthmian games 
Clatuot 8 éravBsceve yeAolws puxpd xpéa xapéxwv, Plutarch, Themistoc. c. 
21), seems to imply that the Athenian visitors, whom the The6rs were 
called upon to take care of at those games, were numerous. 
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by sending a sacred legation or Thedria? to offer sacrifices at 
each other's festivals and to partake in the recreations which 
followed ; thus establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and 
bringing themselves into direct connexion each with the god of 
the other under his appropriate local surname. The pacific 
communion so fostered, and the increased assurance of inter- 
course, as Greece gradually emerged from the turbulence and 
pugnacity of the heroic age, operated especially in extending 
the range of this ancient habit: the village festivals became 
town festivals, largely frequented by the citizens of other 
towns, and sometimes with special invitations sent round to 
attract Theérs from every Hellenic community,—and thus these 
once humble assemblages gradually swelled into the pomp and 
immense confluence of the Olympic and Pythian games. The 
city administering such holy ceremonies enjoyed inviolabilit; 
of territory during the month of their occurrence, being itself 
under obligation at that time to refrain from all aggression, as 
well as to notify by heralds? the commencement of the truce 
to all other cities not in avowed hostility with it. Elis imposed 
heavy fines upon other towns—even on the powerful Lacedzmon 
—for violation of the Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from 
the festival in case of non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a form: 
called an Amphiktyony, different from the common festival. 
A certain number of towns entered into an exclusive religious 
partnership, for the celebration of sacrifices periodically to the 
god of a particular temple, which was supposed to be the 
common property and under the common protection of all, 
though one of the number was often named as permanent 
administrator ; while all other Greeks were excluded. That 
there were many religious partnerships of this sort, which have 
never acquired a place in history, among the early Grecian 
villages, we may perhaps gather from the etymology of the 


1 In many Grecian states (as at Aigina, Mantineia, Troezen, Thasos, 
&c.) these TheOrs formed a permanent college, and seem to have been in- 
vested with extensive functions in reference to religious ceremonies: at 
Athens they were chosen for the special occasion (sce Thucyd. v. 475 
are Polit. a Ae 3; O. Miiller, Aiginetica, p. 135; Demosthen. de 

'als. Leg. p. 380). 

a Abow ihe sacred truce, Olympian, Isthmian, &c., formally announced 
by two heralds crowned with garlands sent from the administering city, and 
with respect to which many tricks were played, see Thucyd. v. 493; Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. iv. 7, 1-73 Plutarch, Lycurg.. 23; Pindar, Isthm. ii. 
arovbopbpor—xdpuxes &pay—Thucyd. viii. ¢-10 is also peculiarly instruc 
in regard to the practice and the feeling.. 
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word (Amphiktyons! designates residents around, or neigh- 
bours, considered in the point of view of fellow-religionists), 
as well as from the indications preserved to us in reference to 
various parts of the country. ‘Thus there was an Amphikytony 2 
of seven cities at the holy island of Kalauria, close to the 
harbour of Troezen. Hermioné, Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, 
Prasize, Nauplia, and Orchomenus, jointly maintained the 
temple and sanctuary of Poseidén in that island (with which it 
would seem:that the city of Troezen, though close at hand, had 
no connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 
sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate 
neighbours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their interest 
in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the Argeians 
took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these religious obliga- 
tions on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so also did the 
Lacedemonians when they had captured Prasiz. Again in 
Triphylia,® situated between the Pisatid and Messenia in the 
western part of Peloponnesus, there was a similar religious 
meeting and partnership of the Triphylians on Cape Samikon, 
at the temple of the Samian Poseid6n. Here the inhabitants 
of Makiston were entrusted with the details of superintendence, 
as well as with the duty of notifying beforehand the exact time 
of meeting (a precaution essential amidst the diversities and 
irregularities of the Greek calendar), and also of proclaiming 
what was called the Samian truce—a temporary abstinence 
from hostilities which bound all Triphylians during the holy 
period. This latter custom discloses the salutary influence of 
such institutions in presenting to men’s minds a common object 
of reverence, common duties, and common enjoyments ; thus 
generating sympathies and feelings of mutual obligation amidst 
petty communities not less fierce than suspicious.‘ So too, 


1 Pindar, Isthm. iii, 26 (iv. 14); Nem. vi. 40. 
2 Strabo, viii. p. 374. * 
8 Strabo, viii. p. 3433 Pausan. v. 6, 1. 
4 At Tolkos, on the north coast of the Gulf of Pagasz, and at the borders 
of the Magnétes, Thessalians, and Achzans of Phthiétis, was celebrated a 
eriodical religious festival or panegyris, the title of which we are prevented 
fom making out by the imperfection of Strabo’s text (Strabo, ix. 436). It 
stands in the text as printed in Tzschucke’s edition, "Evrai@a 8 xal thy 
TuAaixhy xavfyupy auverérovv. The mention of MuAatkh xavtyupis, which 
conducts us only to the Amphiktyonic convocations of Thermopyla and 
Delphi, is here unsuitable; and the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo pre- 
sents a gap (one among the many which embarrass the ninth book) in the 
place of the word MvAate4y. Dutheil conjectures thy MeAtaxhy xarh-yyy 
Senne the name from the celebrated funeral games of the old epic ine: 
brated by Akastus in honour of his father Pelias. Grosskurd (in Rote 
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the twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia-Minor had their 
Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: the six Doric 
cities, in and near the southern corner of that peninsula, 
combined for the like purpose at the temple of the Triopian 
Apollo ; and the feeling of special partnership is here particularly 
illustrated by the fact, that Halikarnassus, one of the six, was 
formally extruded by the remaining five in consequence of a 
violation of the rules.1_ There was also an Amphiktyonic union 
at Onchéstus in Beeotia, in the venerated grove and temple at 
Poseidén:? of whom it consisted we are not informed. These 
are some specimens of the sort of special religious conventions 
and assemblies which seem to have been frequent throughout 
Greece. Nor ought we to omit those religious meetings and 
sacrifices which were common to all the members of one 
Hellenic subdivision, such as the Pam-Bceotia to all the 
Beeotians, celebrated at the temple of the Itonian Athéné near 
Koréneia’—the common observances, rendered to the temple 
of Apollo Pythaéus at Argos, by all those neighbouring towns 
which had once been attached by this religious thread to the 
Argeians—the similar periodical ceremonies, frequented by all 
who bore the Achzan or #tolian name—and the splendid and 
exhilarating festivals, so favourable to the diffusion of the early 
Grecian poetry, which brought all Ionians at stated intervals to 
the sacred island of Delos. This latter class of festivals 
agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of a special and exclusive 
character, not open to all Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
which, though starting from the smallest beginnings, gradually 
expanded into so comprehensive a character, and acquired so 
marked a predominance over the rest, as to be called The 


on the passage) approves the conjecture, but it seems to me not probable 
that a Grecian panegyris would be named after Pelias, MnAtaxty, in 
reference to the neighbouring mountain and town of Pelion, might perhaps 
be less objectionable (See Dikzearch, Fragm. p. 407-409, ed. Fuhr.), but 
we cannot determine with certainty. 

2 Herod. i. ; Dionys, Hal. 

8 Strabo, ix. p. 412; Homer, Hymn, Apoll. 232, 

% Strabo, ix. p. 411. 

“ Thucyd. iii, 104; v. 55. Pausan. vii. 7, 13 24, 3. Polyb. v. 
54. Homer, Hymn. Apoil. 146. 

According to what seems to have been the ancient and sacred tradition, 
the whole of the month Kameius was a time of peace among the Dorians; 
though this was often neglected in practice at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thuc. v. 54). But it may be doubted whether there was any 
festival of Karneia common to all the Dorians: the Karneia at Sparta 
seems to have been a Lacedemonian festival. 
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Amphiktyonic assembly, and even to have been mistaken by 


some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. Twelve sub- | 
races, out of the number which made up entire Hellas, belonged | 


to this ancient Amphiktyony, the meetings of which were held 
twice in every year: in spring at the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi; in autumn at Thermopyle, in the sacred precinct of 
Démétér Amphiktyonis. Sacred deputies, including a chief 
called the Hieromnémén and subordinates called the Pylagoree, 


attended at these meetings from each of the twelve races: a | 


crowd of volunteers seem to have accompanied them, for 
purposes of sacrifice, trade, or enjoyment. Their special, and 


most important function, consisted in watching over the ; 


Delphian temple, in which all the twelve sub-races had a joint 
interest, and it was the immense wealth and national ascendency 
of this temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the dignity 
of its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members wereas follow :—Thessalians, 
Beeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Lokrians, 
Eteans, Achzans, Phokians, Dolopes, and Malians.! All are 
counted as races (if we treat the Hellenes as a race, we must 
call these sud-races), no mention being made of cities :? all 
count equally in respect to voting, two votes being given by the 
deputies from each of the twelve: moreover, we are told that 
-in determining the deputies to be sent, or the manner in which 
the votes of each race should be given, the powerful Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, had no more influence than the humblest 
Ionian, Dorian, or Bozotian city. This latter fact is distinctly 
stated by Aischines, himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by 
Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory of the case stood: the 
votes of the Ionic races counted for neither more nor less than 
two, whether given by deputies from Athens, or from the small 
towns of Erythre and Priéné ; and in like manner the Dorian 
yotes were as good in the division, when given by deputies from 
‘Beeon and Kytinion in the little territory of Doris, as if the 
men delivering them had been Spartans. But there can be as 
little question that in practice the little Ionic cities and the 
little Doric cities pretended to no share in: the Amphiktyonic 
deliberations. As the Ionic vote came to be substantially the 

1 The list of the Amphiktyonic constituency is differently given by 
Zischines, by Harpokration, and by Pausanias, Tittmann (Ueber den 
Amphiktyonischen Band, sect. 3, 4, 5) analyses and compares their various 
statements, and elicits the catalogue given in the text. 

2 Hischines, de Fals. Legat. p. 280, c. 36.—Karnpidunoduny 3& torn 
BuBexa, Ta peréxovra ro lepod - .. xn) robraw Weta exacrov ros, 
lodyngoy yerduevov, 7d pkycrov 7@ erdrrom, &c. 
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vote of Athens, so, if Sparta was ever obstructed in the manage- 
ment of the Doric vote, it must have been by powerful Doric 
cities like Argos or Corinth, not by the insignificant towns of 
Doris. But the theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down 
by AEschines, however little realised in practice during his day, 
is important inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive 
and original constitution. The first establishment of the 
Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all the 
twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, and 
when there were no overwhelming cities (such as Sparta and 
Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler members—when 
Sparta was only one Doric city, and Athens only one Ionic 
city, among various others of consideration not much inferior. 
There are also other proofs which show the high antiquity of 
this Amphiktyonic convocation. Aéschines gives us an extract 
from the oath which had been taken by the sacred deputies 
who attended on behalf of their respective races, ever since its 
first establishment, and which still apparently continued to be 
taken in his day. The antique simplicity of this oath, and of 
the conditions to which the members bind themselves, betrays 
the early age in which it originated, as well as the humble 
tesources of those towns to which it was applied. “ We will 
not destroy any Amphiktyonic town—we will not cut off any 
Amphiktyonic town from running water”—such are the two 
prominent obligations which Aéschines specifies out of the old 
oath. The second of the two carries us back to the simplest 
state of society, and to towns of the smallest size, when the 
maidens went out with their basins to fetch water from the 
spring, like the daughters of Keleos at Eleusis, or those of 
Athens from the fountain Kallirhoé.2_ We may even conceive 
that the special mention of this detail, in the covenant between 
the twelve races, is borrowed literally from agreements still 
earlier, among the villages or little towns in which the members 
of each race were distributed. At any rate, it proves satis- 
factorily the very ancient date to which the commencement of 
the Amphiktyonic convocation must be referred. The belief 
of Aischines (perhaps also the belief general in his time) was, 
that it commenced simultaneously with the first foundation of 


1 Xschin. Fals. Legat. p. 279, ¢. 35:—: Be a fis BekHAOov Thy 
retlaw rod fepod, Kab =, pak. chats senile Ee ee real 
robs Spxous abray avéyvuv, &v ofs tvopxoy Av ois apxalois undeulay wSAw 
way *Auductvor[Bav dvdoraroy xoshoew pnd’ SSdrwv vauarialav elpfew, &c. 

3 Homer, Iliad, vi. 457. Homer, Hymn to Démétér, 100, 107, 170. 
Herodot. vi. 137. Thucyd. ii. 15. 
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the Delphian temple—an event of which we have no historical 
knowledge ; but there seems reason to suppose that its original 
establishment is connected with Thermopyle and Démétér 
Amphiktyonis, rather than with Delphi and Apollo. The 
special surname by which Démétér and her temple at Thermo- 
Ppylz was known!—the temple of the hero Amphiktyon which 
stood at its side—the word Pylza, which obtained footing in 
the language to designate the half-yearly meeting of the deputies 
both at Thermopyla and at Delphi—these indications point to 
Thermopyle (the real central point for all the twelve) as the 
primary place of meeting, and to the Delphian half-year as 
something secondary and superadded. On such a matter, 
however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at Thermopylze, 
passed in mythical genealogy for the brother of Hellén. And 
it may be affirmed, with truth, that the habit of forming 
Amphiktyonic unions, and of frequenting each other’s religious 
festivals, was the great means of creating and fostering the 

imitive feeling of brotherhood among the children of Hellén, 
in those early times when rudeness, insecurity, and pugnacity 
did so much to isolate them. A certain number of salutary 
habits and sentiments, such as that which the Amphiktyonic 
oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury as well as 
to mutual protection,? gradually found their way into men’s 
minds: the obligations thus brought into play acquired a 
substantive efficacy of their own, and the religious feeling which 
always remained connected with them, came afterwards to be 
only one out of many complex agencies by which the later 
historical Greek was moved. Athens and Sparta in the days 
of their might, and the inferior cities in relation to them, played 
each their own political game, in which religious considerations 
will be found to bear only a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so far as 
we know it, consisted in watching over the safety, the interests, 
and the treasures of the Delphian temple. “If any one shall 
plunder the property of the god, or shall be cognisant thereof, 
or shall take treacherous counsel against the things in the 


) Herodot. vii. 2003 Livy, xxxi. 32. 

2 The festival of the Amarynthia in Eubcea, held at the temple of Arte- 
mis of Amarynthus, was frequented by the Ionic Chalkis and Eretria as 
well as by the Dryopic Karystus, In a combat proclaimed between 
Chalkis and Eretria, to settle the question about the possession of the 
plain of Lelantum, it was stipulated that no’ missile weapons should be 
used by either party; this agreement was inscribed and recorded in the 
temple of Artemis (Strabo, x. p. 4483 Livy, xxv. 38). 
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temple, we will punish him with foot, and hand, and voice, and 
by every means in our power.” So ran the old Amphiktyonic 
oath, with an energetic imprecation attached to it? And there 
are some examples in which the council? construes its functions 
so largely as to receive and adjudicate upon complaints against 
entire cities, for offences against the religious and patriotic 
sentiment of the Greeks generally. But for the most part its 
interference relates directly to the Delphian temple. The 
earliest case in which it is brought to our view is the Sacred 
War against Kirrha, in the 46th Olympiad or 595 3.c., con- 
ducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleisthenes of 
Siky6n, and proposed by Sol6n of Athens :* we find the 
Amphiktyons also about half a century afterwards undertaking 
the duty of collecting subscriptions throughout the Hellenic 
world, and making the contract with the Alkmzonids for 
rebuilding the temple after a conflagration.‘ But the influence 
of this council is essentially of a fluctuating and intermittent 
character. Sometimes it appears forward to decide, and its 
decisions command respect; but such occasions are rare, 
taking the general course ef known Grecian history; while 
there are other occasions, and those too especially affecting the 
Delphian temple, on which we are surprised to find nothing 
said about it. In the long and perturbed period which Thucy- 
didés describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, 
though the temple and the safety of its treasures form the 
repeated subject ® as well of dispute as of express stipulation 


1 Aischin. De Fals. Legat. c. 35, p. 279: compare adv. Ktesiphont. c. 


36, 

ee the charge which AEschines alleges to have been brought by the 
Lokrians of Amphissa against Athens in the Amphiktyonic Council (adv. 
Ktesiphont. c. 38, p. 409). Demosthenes contradicts his rival as to the 
fact of the charge having been brought, saying that the Amphisseans had 
Bet siven the notice, customary and required, of their intention to bring it: 

reply which admits that the charge might be brought (Demosth. de 
Gorond, . 43, P- 277). 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward for the’ life of Ephialtes, the betrayer 
of the Greeks at Thermopylz; they also erect columns to the memory of 
the fallen Greeks in that memorable strait, the place of their half-yearly 
meeting (Herod. vii. 213-228). 

3 Aischin. adv. Ktesiph. 4, ¢ Plutarch, Soldn, ¢. xi., who refers to 
Aristotle dy tf Tay MuGsovlkar dvaypapj—Pausan. x. 37, 4; Schol. ad 
Pindar. Nem. ix. 2, .Tas "Mpuerverends Bixas, Boa wédeoi xpds wédets 
eiaty (Strabo, ix. p. 420). Amphiktyonic arbitrations, however, 
are of rare occurrence in history, and very commonly abused. 

4 Herodot. ii. 180, v. 62. 

~® Thucyd. i. 112, iv, 118, v. 18. The Phokians in the Sacred War (B.c. 
354) pretended that they had an ancient and prescriptive right to the 
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between Athens and Sparta. Moreover, among the twelve 
constituent members of the council, we find three—the Perrhze- 
bians, the Magnétes, and the Achzans of Phthia—who were 
not even independent, but subject to the Thessalians ; so that 
its meetings, when they were not matters of mere form, pro- 
bably expressed only the feelings of the three or four leading 
members. When one or more of these great powers had a 
party purpose to accomplish against others—when Philip of 
Macedon wished to extrude one of the members in order to 
procure admission for himself—it became convenient to turn 
this ancient form into a serious reality : and we shall see the 
Athenian Aschines providing a pretext for Philip to meddle 
in favour of the minor Beeotian cities against Thebes, by 
alleging that these cities were under the protection of the 
old Amphiktyonic oath. 

It is thus that we have to consider the council as an element 
in Grecian affairs—an ancient institution, one amongst many 
instances of the primitive habit of religious fraternisation, but 
wider and more comprehensive than the rest—at first purely 
religious, then religious and political at once, lastly more the 
latter than the former—highly valuable in the infancy, but 
unsuited to the maturity of Greece, and called into real working 
only on rare occasions, when its efficiency happened to fall in 
with the views of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. 
In such special moments it shines with a transient light which 
affords a partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed on it 
by Cicero— commune Grecie concilium ;”? but we should 
completely misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded it as 
a federal council habitually directing or habitually obeyed. 
Had there existed any such “ commune concilium ” of tolerable 
wisdom and patriotism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenic 
mind been capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole 
course of later Grecian history would probably have been 


administration of the Delphian temnple, under accountability to the general 
body of Greeks for the proper employment of its possessions—thus setting 
aside the Amphiktyons altogether (Diodor. xvi. 27). 

1 Bschin, de Fals. Legat. p. 280, c. 36. The party intrigues which 
moved the council in regard to the Sacred Wer against the Phokians (B.c. 
353) may be seen in Diodorus, xvi. 23-28 seg. 

Cicero, De Invention. i. 23. The representation of Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus (Ant. Rom, iv. 25) overshoots the reality still more. 

‘About the common festivals and Amphiktyonies of the Hellenic world 
generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. sect. 22, 
24, 253 also C. F. Hermann, Lehcbuch der Griech, Staatsalterthiimer, 
sect. 11-13. 
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altered ; the Macedonian kings would have remained only as 
respectable neighbours, borrowing civilisation from Greece and 
expending their military energies upon Thracians and Lllyrians ; 
while united Hellas might even have maintained her own terri- 
tory against the conquering legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained un- 
changed until the Sacred War against the Phokians (B.c. 355), 
after which, though the number twelve was continued, the 
Phokians were disfranchised, and their votes transferred to 
Philip of Macedon. It has been already mentioned that these 
twelve did not exhaust the whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, 
Pisans, Minye, Dryopes, tolians, all genuine Hellens, are not 
comprehended in it ; but all of them had a right to make use 
of the temple of Delphi, and to contend in the Pythian and 
Olympic games. The Pythian games, celebrated near Delphi, 
were under the superintendence of the Amphiktyons,! or of 
some acting magistrate chosen by and presumed to represent 
them. Like the Olympic games, they came round every 
four years (the interval between one celebration and another 
being four complete years, which the Greeks called a Penta- 
etéris): the Isthmian and Nemean games recurred every 
two years. In its first humble form of a competition among 
bards to sing a hymn in praise of Apollo, this festival was 
doubtless of immemorial antiquity ;? but the first extension 
of it into Pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have already remarked), 

1 Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5, 1. 

2 In this early phase of the Pythian festival, it is said to have been cele- 
brated every eight years, marking what we should call an Octaetéris, and 
what the early Greeks called an Ennaetéris (Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 
18). This period is one of considerable importance in reference to the 
principle of the Grecian calendar, for 99 lunar months coincide very nearly 
with eight solar years. The discovery of this coincidence is ascribed by 
Censorinus to Kleostratus of Tenedos, whose age is not directly known ; 
he must be anterior to Meton, who discovered the cycle of nineteen solar 
years, but (I imagine) not much anterior. In spite of the authority of 
Tdeler, it seems to me not proved, nor can I believe, that this octennial 
period with its solar and lunar coincidence was known to the Greeks in the 
earliest times of their mythical antiquity, or before the yeat 600 B.c. See 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 366; vol. ii, p. 607. The 

ractice of the Eleians to celebrate the Olympic games alternately after 
Ponty-nine and fifty lunar months, though attested for a later time by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, is not proved to be old. The fact that there were 
ancient octennial recurring festivals does not establish a knowledge of the 
properties of the octaeteric or enneateric period: nor does it seem to me 
that the details of the Boeotian Sapyngopla, described in Proclus ap. 
Photium, sect. 239, are very ancient. See on the old mythical Octaetéris, 
©. Miller, Orchomenos, p. 218 segg., and Krause, Die Pythien, Nemeen, 
und Isthmien, sect. 4, p. 22. 
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the first multiplication of the subjects of competition, and the 
first introduction of a continuous record of the conquerors, 
date only from the time when it came under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against 
Kirrha. What js called the first Pythian contest coincides 
with the third year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 B.c. From 
that period forward the games become crowded and cele- 
brated: but the date just named, nearly two centuries after 
the first Olympiad, is a proof that the habit of periodical 
frequentation of festivals, by numbers and from distant parts, 
grew up but slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches far 
beyond all historical knowledge, forming one of the aboriginal 
institutions of Hellas. It is a sanctified and wealthy place 
even in the Iliad: the legislation of Lykurgus at Sparta is 
introduced under its auspices, and the earliest Grecian 
colonies, those of Sicily and Italy in the eighth century B.c., 
are established in consonance with its mandate. Delphi and 
Dodona appear, in the most ancient circumstances of Greece, 
as universally venerated oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi 
not only receives honours and donations, but also answers 
questions, from Lydians, Phrygians, Etruscans, Romans, &c. : 
it is not exclusively Hellenic. One of the valuable services 
which a Greek looked for from this and other great religious 
establishments was, that it should resolve his doubts in cases 
of perplexity—that it should advise him whether to begin a 
new, or to persist in an old project—that it should foretell 
what would be his fate under given circumstances, and 
inform him, if suffering under distress, on what conditions 
the gods would grant him relief. The three priestesses of 
Dodona with their venerable oak, and the priestess of Delphi 
sitting on her tripod under the influence of a certain gas or 
vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike competent to de- 
termine these difficult points: and we shall have constant 
occasion to notice in this history, with what complete faith 
both the question was put and the answer treasured up— 
what serious influence it often exercised both upon public 
and private proceeding. The hexameter verses in which 


1 See the iment in favour of divination placed by Cicero in the mouth 
of his brother Ouintes, De Divin. lib. i, Chrysippus and the ablest of the 
Stoic philosophers set forth a plausible theory demonstrating d prior’ the 
probability of prophetic warnings deduced from the existence and attributes 
of the gods; if you deny altogether the occurrence of such warnings, so 
essential to the welfare of man, you must deny either the existence, or the 
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the Pythian priestess delivered herself were indeed often so 
equivocal and unintelligible, that the most serious believer, 
with all anxiety to interpret and obey them, often found 
himself ruined by the result. Yet the general faith in the 
oracle was noway shaken by such painful experience. For 
as the unfortunate issue always admitted of being explained 
upon two hypotheses—either that the god had spoken falsely, 
or that his meaning had not been correctly understood— 
no man of genuine piety ever hesitated to adopt the latter. 
There were many other oracles throughout Greece besides 
Delphi and Dodona: Apollo was open to the inquiries of the 
faithful at Ptéon in Beeotia, at Abz in Phokis, at Branchidz 
near Miletus, at Patara in Lykia, and other places: in like 
manner Zeus gave answers at Olympia, Poseidén at Tznarus, 
Amphiaraus at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And 
this habit of consulting the oracle formed part of the still 
more general tendency of the Greek mind to undertake no 
enterprise without having first ascertained how the gods 
viewed it, and what measures they were likely to take. 
Sacrifices were offered, and the interior of the victim carefully 
examined, with the same intent : omens, prodigies, unlooked- 
for coincidences, casual expressions, &c. were all construed 
as significant of the divine will. ‘To sacrifice with a view to 
this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the same 
view, are familiar expressions } embodied in the language. Nor 
could any man set about a scheme with comfort until he had 
satisfied himself in some manner or other that the gods were 
favourable to it. ; 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental 
analogies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which Hero- 


foreknowledge, or the beneficence, of the gods (c. 38). Then the veracity 
of the Delphian oracle had been demonstrated in innumerable instances, 
of which Chrysippus had made a large collection: and upon what other 
supposition could the immense credit of the oracle be explained (c. 19)? 
“ Collegit innumerabilia oracula Chrysippus, et nullum sine locuplete teste 
et auctore : que au nota tibi sunt,relinquo. Defendo unum hoc: nunquam 
illud oraculum Delphis tam celebre claramque fuisset, neque tantis donis 
refertum omnium populorum et regum, nisi omnis tas oraculorum illorum 
veritatem esset experta . . . Maneat id, quod negari non potest, nisi omnem 
historiam perverterimus, multis saeculis verax fuisse id oraculum.’” Cicero 
admits that it had become less trustworthy in his time, and tries to explain 
this decline of prophetic power: compare Plutarch, De Defect. O1 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 8, 20:—‘O 8¢ 'AaiSdrns dxotoas Sr: wdaw 
aa abr dy reOupdvos etn Reropar,, atavaicerat, &c. Xenophon. Hellen. iii. 
2, 22 :—wh xpnornpidfecbar rods “EAAqvas ep" ‘EAASvey woAcug—compare 
Iliad, vii. 450. 
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dotus indicates. And the common habit among all Greeks 
of respectfully listening to the oracle of Delphi will be found 
on many occasions useful in maintaining unanimity among men 
not accustomed to obey the same political superior. In the 
numerous colonies especially, founded by mixed multitudes 
from distant parts of Greece, the minds of the emigrants were 
greatly determined towards cordial co-operation by their know- 
ledge that the expedition had ‘been directed, the C&kist indi- 
cated, and the spot either chosen or approved, by Apollo of 
Delphi. Such in most cases was the fact: that god, according 
to the conception of the Greeks, “ takes delight always in the 
foundation of new cities, and himself in person lays the first 
stone.” } 

These are the elements of union—over and above the com- 
mon territory, described in the last chapter—with which the 
historical Hellens take their start: community of blood, langu- 
age, religious point of view, legends, sacrifices, festivals,? and 
also (with certain allowances) of manners and character. The 
analogy of manners and character between the rude inhabitants 
of the Arcadian Kynztha ® and the polite Athens, was indeed 
accompanied with wide differences : yet if we compare the two 
with foreign contemporaries, we shall find certain negative 
characteristics, of much importance, common to both. Inno 
city of historical Greece did there prevail either human sacri- 
fices ‘—or deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the nose, 
ears, hands, feet, &c.—or castration—or selling of children 
into slavery—or polygamy—or the feeling of unlimited obedi- 
ence towards one man: all customs which might be pointed 
out as existing among the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Thracians,> &c. The habit of running, wrestling, 


) Callimach, Hymn. Apoll. 55, with Spanheim’s note; Cicero, De 
Divinat. i, 1. 

2 See this point strikingly illustrated by Plato, Repub. v. p. 470-471 
(c.. 16), and Isocrates, Panegyr. p. 102, 

3 Respecting the Arcadian Kynaetha, see the remarkable observations of 
Polybius, iv. 17-23. 

*’See vol i. ch. vi. of this History, 

5 For examples and evidences of these practices, see Herodot. ii. 162 ; 
the amputation of the nose and ears of Patarbémis by Apries king of Egypt 
(Xenophon. Anab. i. 9-13). There were a large number of men deprived 
of hands, feet, or eyesight, in the satrapy of Cyrus the younger, who had 
inflicted all these severe punishments for the prevention of crime—he did not 
(says Xenophon) suffer criminals to scoff at him (ela xarayeAgv). The 
rou} was carried on at Sardis (Herodot iii. 49)—500 waites ecroplas 
formed a portion of the yearly tribute paid by the Babylonians to the court 
of Susa (Herod. iii. 92), Selling of children for exportation by the 
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boxing, &c. in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly 
naked—was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted 
as a Lacedemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: 
Thucydidés and Herodotus remark, that it was not only not 
practised, but even regarded as unseemly, among non-Hellens.! 
Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all the Greeks, and 
peculiar to them as distinguished from others, we cannot specify 
a great number; but we may see enough to convince ourselves 
that there did really exist, in spite of local differences, a general 
Hellenic sentiment and character, which counted among the 
cementing causes of a union apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political sovereignty, 
complete disunion was among their most cherished principles. 
The only source of supreme authority to which a Greek felt 
respect and attachment, was to be sought within the walls of 
his own city. Authority seated in another city might operate 
upon his fears—might procure for him increased security and 
advantages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show with 
regard to Athens and her subject allies—might even be mildly 
exercised, and inspire no special aversion : but still the principle 
of it was repugnant to the rooted sentiment of his mind, and 
he is always found gravitating towards the distinct sovereignty 
of his own Boulé or Ekklésia. ‘This is a disposition common 
both to democracies and oligarchies, and operative even among 
the different towns belonging to the same subdivision of the 
Hellenic name—Achzxans, Phokians, Beotians, &c. The 
twelve Achzan cities are harmonious allies, with a periodical 
festival which partakes of the character of a congress,—but 
equal and independent political communities. The Bceotian 
towns, under the presidency of Thebes, their reputed metro- 
polis, recognise certain common obligations, and obey, on 
various particular matters, chosen officers named Beeotarchs, 
—but we shall see, in this as in other cases, the centrifugal 


‘Thracians (Herod. v. 6); there is some trace of this at Athens prior to the 
Solonian legislation (Plutarch, Solén, 23), arising probably out of the cruel 
state of the law between debtor and creditor. For the sacrifice of children 
to Kronus by the Carthaginians, in troubled times (according to the language 
of Ennius ‘“Pceni soliti suos sacrificare puellos”), Diodor. xx, 14; xiil. 86. 
Porphyr. de Abstinent. ii. 56: the practice is abundantly illustrated in 
Méver's Die Religion der Phonizier, p. 298-304. 

Arrian blames Alexander for cutting off the nose and ears of the satrap 
Béssus, saying that it was an act altogether dardaric (i.e. non-Hellenic), 
(Exp. Al. iv. 7, 6), About the oefacpds Ceoxpen}s mepl tov BaciAda 
Asia, see Strabo, xi. p. 526. 

1 Thucyd. i. 6. ; Herodot. i. 10. 
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tendencies constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted 
chiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. That great, 
successful, and fortunate revolution which merged the several 
independent political communities of Attica into the single 
unity of Athens, took place before the time of authentic his- 
tory: it is connected with the name of the hero Theseus, but 
we know not how it was effected, while its comparatively large 
size and extent render it a signal exception to Hellenic tendencies 
generally. 

Political disunion—sovereign authority within the city walls 
—thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. The rela- 
tion between one city and another was an international relation, 
not a relation subsisting between members of a common 
political aggregate. Within a few miles from his own city 
walls, an Athenian found himself in the territory of another 
city, wherein he was nothing more than an alien,—where he 
could not acquire property in house or land, nor contract a 
legal marriage with any native woman, nor sue for legal pro- 
tection against injury except through the mediation of some 
friendly citizen. The right of intermarriage and of acquiring 
landed property was occasionally granted by a city to some 
individual non-freeman, as matter of special favour, and some- 
times (though very rarely) reciprocated generally between two 
separate cities.1~ But the obligations between one city and 
another, or between the citizen of the one and the citizen of 
the other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by the 
sovereign authority in each. Such coexistence of entire politi- 
cal severance with so much fellowship in other ways, is per- 
plexing in modern ideas ; and modern language is not well 
furnished with expressions to describe Greek political phaeno- 
mena, We may say that an Athenian citizen was an alien 
when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can hardly say 
that he was a foreigner ; and though the relations between 
Corinth and Athens were in principle international, yet that 
word would be obviously unsuitable to the numerous petty 
autonomies of Hellas, besides that we require it for descnbing 
the relations of Hellenes generally with Persians or Cartha- 
ginians. We are compelled to use a word such as interpolitical, 
to describe the transactions between separate Greek cities, so 
numerous in the course of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to lock for 

2 Aristot, Polit, iii, 6, 12. It is unnecessary to refer to the mi any inscrip p- 


tions which confer upon some individual non-freeman the right of éxcyazia 
and Uyerqats. 
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sovereign authority beyond the limits of his own city,-so, on 
the other hand, he must have a city to look to: scattered 
villages will not satisfy in his mind the exigencies of social 
order, security, and dignity. Though the coalescence of 
smaller towns into a larger is repugnant to his feelings, that of 
villages into a town appears to him a manifest advance in the 
scale of civilisation, Such at least is the governing sentiment 
of Greece throughout the historical period ; for there was 
always a certain portion of the Hellenic aggregate—the rudest 
and least advanced among them—who dwelt in unfortified 
villages, and upon whom the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or 
Thebes looked down as inferiors. Such village residence 
was the character of the Epirots! universally, and prevailed 
throughout Hellas itself in those very:early and even ante- 
Homeric times upon which Thucydidés looked back as deplor- 
ably barbarous ;—times of universal poverty and insecurity,— 
absence of pacific intercourse,—petty warfare and plunder, 
compelling every man to pass his life armed,—endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the con- 
siderable cities of Greece are mentioned as aggregations of 
pre-existing villages, some of them in times comparatively 
recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent in this way 
the confluence of eight villages and five villages respectively ; 
Dymé in Achaia was brought together out of eight villages, 
and Elis in the same manner, at a period even later than the 
Persian invasion ;? the like seems to have happened with 
Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion of the Arcadians 
continued their village life down to the time of the battle of 
Leuktra, and it suited the purposes of Sparta to keep them 
thus disunited ; a policy which we shall see hereafter illustrated 
by the dismemberment of Mantineia (into its primitive com- 
ponent villages) which the Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus 
carried into effect, but which was reversed as soon as the power 
of Sparta was no longer paramount,—as well as by the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian 
towns and villages, one of the capital measures of Epaminon- 
das.’ As this measure was an elevation of Arcadian importance, 

1 Skylax, Peupl ¢: 28-33 ; Thucyd. ii, 80. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xlvii. p. 225, vol. ii, ed. Reisk.—paAror fpoirro BioixeioGat kard xépas, 
rois BapBdpos Spolous, } oxiua wéAcws Kal Byoua Exe. 

2 Strabo, viii. p. 337, 342) 386 ; Pausan, viii. 45, 1; Plutarch, Quest. 





7,,2-§ 3 Diod. xv. 72: compare Arist. Polit. ii. 1, 5. 
‘The description of the 8:ofxiais of Mantineia is in Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 
6-8: it is a flagrant example of his philo-Laconian bias, We see by the 
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so the reverse proceeding—the breaking up of a city into its 
elementary villages—-was not only a sentence of privation and 
suffering, but also a complete extinction of Grecian rank and 
dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the A®tolians, and the Akarnanians 
maintained their separate village residence down to a still 
later period, preserving along with it their primitive rudeness 
and disorderly pugnacity.'_ ‘Their villages were unfortified, and 
defended only by comparative inaccessibility ; in-case of need 
they fled for safety with their cattle into the woods and moun- 
tains. Amidst such inauspicious circumstances, there was no 
room for that expansion of the social and political feelings to 
which protected intra-mural residence and increased numbers 
gave birth; there was no consecrated acropolis or agora—no 
ornamented temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued 
offerings of successive generations *—no theatre for music or 
recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises—none of those 
fixed arrangements, for transacting public business with regu- 
larity and decorum, which the Greek citizen, with his powerful 
sentiment of locality, deemed essential to a dignified existence. 
The village was nothing more than a fraction and a subordinate, 
appertaining as a limb to the organised body called the City. 
But the City and the State are in his mind and in his language 
one and the same. While no organisation less than the City 


case of the Phokians after the Sacred War (Diodor. xvi. 60; Pausan. x. 
3, 2) how heavy a punishment this Siofe.cis was. Compare also the instruc- 
tive speech of the Akanthian envoy Kleigenés at Sparta, when he invoked 
the Lacedsemonian interference for the purpose of crushing the incipient 
federation, or junction of towns into a common political aggregate, which 
was growing up round Olynthus (Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 11, 2). The wise and 
admirable conduct of Olynthus, and the reluctance of the lesserneighbouring 
cities to merge themselves in this union, are forcibly set forth ; also the 
interest of Sparta in keeping all the Greek towns disunited. Compare the 
description of the treatment of Capua by the Romans (Livy, xvi. 16). 

1 Thucyd. i. 5; iii. 94. Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 6, 5. 

2 Pausanias, x. 4,1; his remarks on the Phokian ws Panopeus indicate 
what he included in the idea of a xéAts :—efye dvondaai 71s r6AW Ka) tobrous, 
ols ye obx &pxeta, ob -yyudorby dor" ob Béarpor, obx dyopdy Exovcw, obx 
Sup warepxsueroy ts xphyny AAAR dv ordyais Klaus KaTh Tas KaAvBas 
pddora ras dv rois bpeow, evrada olxotow en) xapddpq. Suws 38 Bpor ye 
hs xépas elow abrois els robs Sudpous, nal és Tov abAAcyoy cuveBpous Kad 
obo wéumover Tov Sunixdy. 

The ptxpd woAlouara of the Pelasgians on the peninsula of Mount AthOs 
(Thucyd. iv. 109) seem to have been something between villages and cities. 
When the Phokians, after the Sacred War, were deprived of their cities and 
forced into villages by the Amphiktyons, the order was that no village 
should contain more than fifty houses, and that no village should be within 
the distance of a furlong of any other (Diodor. xvi. 60). 
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can satisfy the exigencies? of an intelligent freeman, the City is 
itself a perfect and self-sufficient whole, admitting no incorpora- 
tion into any higher political unity. It deserves notice that 
Sparta even in the days of her greatest power was not (properly 
speaking) a city, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent 
villages, retaining unchanged its old-fashioned trim: for the 
extreme defensibility of its frontier and the military prowess of 
its inhabitants supplied the absence of walls, while the discipline 
imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in rigour and minuteness 
anything known in Greece. And thus Sparta, though less than 
a city in respect to external appearance, was more than a city 
in respect to perfection of drilling and fixity of political routine. 
The contrast between the humble appearance and the mighty 
reality is pointed out by Thucydidés.? The inhabitants of the 
small territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia is situated, had once 
enjoyed the honourable privilege of administering the Olympic 
festival. Having been robbed of it and subjected by the more 
powerful Eleians, they took advantage of various movements 
and tendencies among the larger Grecian powers to try and 
regain it; and on one of these occasions we find their claim 
repudiated because they were villagers, and unworthy of so 
great a distinction. There was nothing to be called a city in 
the Pisatid territory. 

In going through historical Greece, we are compelled to 
accept the Hellenic aggregate with its constituent elements as 
a primary fact to start from, because the state of our informa- 
tion does not enable us to ascend any higher. By what cir- 
cumstances, or out of what pre-existing elements, this aggregate 
was brought together and modified, we find no evidence 
entitled to credit. There are indeed various names which are 
affirmed to designate ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts 
of Greece,—the Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kurétes, the Kaukénes, 
the Aones, the Temmikes, the Hyantes, the Telchines, the 
Beeotian Thracians, the Telebox, the Ephyri, the Phlegyz, &c. 
These are names belonging to legendary, not to historical 
Greece—extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, by 
the logographers and subsequent historians, who strung together 


} Aristot. Polit. i. 1,8. 48° de wreidvwv copay xowovla rédews TdALs, 
4 84 dons Exousa xipas tis abrapkelas. Compare also iii. 6, 14; and 
Plato, Legg. viii. p. 848. 

2 Thucyd. i. 10. oBre vvouiadelons xéAcws, ot're fepois kal xarackevais 
modvrertot Xpnoaperns, Kath Képas 58 TE Tadaig Tis ‘EAAddos tpéry 
olriadelans, palvorr’ dv brodecarépa. 

3 Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 
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out of them a supposed history of the past, at a time when the 
conditions of historical evidence were very little understood. 
That these names designated real nations may be true, but 
here our knowledge ends. We have no well-informed witness 
to tell us their times, their limits of residence, their acts, or 
their character; nor do we know how far they are identical 
with or diverse from the historical Hellens—whom we are 
warranted in calling, not indeed the first inhabitants of the 
country, but the first known to us upon any tolerable evidence. 
Ifany man is inclined to call the unknown ante-Hellenic period 
of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so. 
But this is a name carrying with it no assured predicates, 
noway enlarging our insight into real history, nor enabling us 
to explain—what would be the real historical problem—how or 
from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of dispositions, 
aptitudes, arts, &c. with which they begin their career. Who- 
ever has examined the many conflicting systems respecting the 
Pelasgi,—from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul 
Rochette (which appears to me at least the most consistent way 
of proceeding), to the interpretative and half-incredulous pro- 
cesses applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Miiller, or 
Dr. Thirlwall!—will not be displeased with my resolution to 
decline so insoluble a problem. No attested facts are now 
present to us—none were present to Herodotus and Thucydidés 
even in their age—on which to build trustworthy affirmations 
respecting the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where such is 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. viii. pp. 215, 2743 Raoul 
Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, book i ch. 5; Niebuhr, 
Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 26-64, 2nd ed. (the section entitled Die 
Oenotrer und Pelasger); O. Miller, Die Etrusker, vol. i, (Einleitung, 
ch. ii, p. 75-100) ; Dr. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 36-64. 
The dissentient opinions of Kruse and Mannert may be found in Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. i. p. 398-425; Mannert, Geographie der Griechen und 
Rémer, Part viii. introduct. p. 4, seg. 

Niebuhr puts together all the ‘nythical and genealogical traces, many of 
them in the highest degree vague and equivocal, of the existence of Pelasgi 
in various localities; and then, summing up their cumulative effect, asserts 
(‘not as an hypothesis, but with full historical conviction,” p. 54) “that 
there was a time when the Pelasgians, perhaps the most gxtended people 
in all Europe, were spread from the Fovand the Amo to the Rhyndskus” 
(near Kyzikus), with only an interruption in Thrace. What is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all, is the contrast between his feeling of disgust, 
despair and aversion to the subject, when he begins the inquiry (‘the name 
Pelasgi,” he says, ‘is odious to the historian, who hates the spurious philology 
out of whick the pretences to knowledge on the subject of such extinct people 
arise,” p. 28), and the full confidence and satisfaction with which he 
concludes it, 
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the case, we may without impropriety apply the remark of 
Herodotus respecting one of the theories which he had heard 
for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed con- 
nexion with the circumfluous Ocean—that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of the 
range of criticism.” 

As far as our knowledge extends, there were no towns or 
villages called Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, since 776 B.c. But 
there still existed in two different places, even in the age of 
Herodotus, people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 
portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylaké near 
Kyzikus, on the Propontis ; another dwelt in a town called 
Kréstén, near the Thermaic Gulf.2 There were moreover 
certain other Pelasgian townships which he does not specify— 
it seems indeed, from Thucydidés, that there were some little 
Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athos. Now Hero- 
dotus acquaints us with the remarkable fact, that the people 
of Krést6n, those of Plakia and Skylaké, and those of the 
other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke the same lan- 
guage, and each of them respectively a different language from 
their neighbours around them. He informs us, moreover, that 
their language was a barbarous (i. ¢, a non-Hellenic) language ; 
and this fact he quotes as an evidence to prove that the ancient 
Pelasgian language was a barbarous language, or distinct from 
the Hellenic. He at the same time states expressly that he 
has no positive knowledge what language the ancient Pelas- 
gians spoke—one proof, among others, that no memorials nor 
means of distinct information concerning that people could 
have been open to him. 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures 
concerning the Pelasgians, which we can be said to know upon 
the testimony of a competent and contemporary witness: the 
few townships—scattered and inconsiderable, but all that 
Herodotus in his day knew as Pelasgian—spoke a barbarous 
language. And upon such a point he must be regarded as an 


2 Herodot. ii. 23:—'0 8% wept rod "Oxearod Adtas, és apavts Tdy wOGor 
Averednas obe Exet Preyxor. 

9 That Kréstén is the proper reading in Herodotus there seems every 
reason to believe—not Krot6n, as Dionys. Hal. represents it (Ant. Rom. 
i, 26}—in spite of the authority of Niebuhr in favour of the latter. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the new Fragmenta of Strabo, lib. vii. 
edited from the Vatican MS. by Kramer, and since by Tafel (Tubingen, 
1844), SECt. 34, P. 26,—Gxnoay Ba thy Xeppdynoov rabrqy ray éx Afpyou 
TleAaoryiy tives, els révre Sippnutvos woAlopara: KAewvds, 'OAdputor, 
*AxpoOéous, Aiov, @loaov, 
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excellent judge. If then (infers the historian) all the early 
Pelasgians spoke the same language as those of Krést6n and 
Plakia, they must have changed their language at the time when 
they passed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became Hellens. 
Now Herodotus conceives that aggregate to have been gradu- 
ally enlarged to its great actual size by incorporating with itself 
not only the Pelasgians, but several other nations once bar- 
barians ;! the Hellens having been originally an inconsiderable 
people. Among those other nations once barbarian whom 
Herodotus supposes to have become hellenised, we may prob- 
ably number the Leleges ; and with respect to them as well as 
to the Pelasgians, we have contemporary testimony proving the 
existence of barbarian Leleges in later times. Philippus the 
Karian historian attested the present existence, and believed 
in the past existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or 
dependent cultivators under the Karians, analogous to the 
Helots in Laconia or the Penestz in Thessaly.2 We may be 
very sure that there were no Hellens—no men speaking the 
Hellenic tongue—standing in such a relation to the Karians. 
‘Among those many barbaric-speaking nations whom Herodotus 
believed to have changed their language and passed into 
Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the Leleges to have 
been included. For next to the Pelasgians and Pelasgus, the 
Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously in the legendary 
genealogies ; and both together cover the larger portion of the 
Hellenic soil. 

Confining myself to historical evidence, and believing that 
no assured results can be derived from the attempt to transform 
legend into history, I accept the statement of Herodotus with 
confidence as to the barbaric language spoken by the Pelas- 
gians of his day, and I believe the same with regard to the 
historical Leleges—but without presuming to determine any- 
thing in regard to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, the 
supposed ante-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. And I think 
this course more consonant to the laws of historical inquiry 
than that which comes recommended by the high authority of 
Dr. Thirlwall, who softens and explains away the statement of 
Herodotus until it is made to mean only that the Pelasgians of 


2 Herod. i. 58. tpooxexwpnxdrav abrg@ Kal GAAwy e6réev BapBdpay 
uxvay. ‘ 

Athene. vi. p. 271. @laurmos év 7G wep) Kapav wal AeAbywr ovyypdp- 
part, xaraditas robs AaxeBayovlay Etheras ual robs @erradixods 
revéoras, nal Kapds gnot rois AéActw és olxéras xphoaoba: rdrai Te Kar 
vin. 
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Plakia and Krést6n spoke a very bad Greek. The affirmation 
of Herodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, that the Pelasgians 
of these towns and of his own time spoke a barbaric language ; 
and that word appears to me to admit of but one interpretation. 


? Herod. i. 57. “Hv twa de yAdooay fecay of MeAacryol, otk Exw drpexéws 
elrat. el 88 xpedy dori Texpaipduevoy Adyew Toict vov Eri eodot Meraryav, 
tév trtp Tuponvav Kpnorava wéaw olkedvrwv . . . Kal ray TiAaxlqy te 
Kal Zxvadeny Meyaoyav olkicdvrav ev ‘EAAnoxdvry . . . Kal Soa KAAG 
TheAacyind edvra xoAlcpara 7d otvoua peréBare el Tovrotos rexuaipsuevor 
Bei A€yew, Foay of MeAacyo) AdpBapov yAdooay lévres. El rolvwy Fy wad 
xiv rowiro 7d Teraryindy, 7d *Artindy UOvos, ay Meracyixdy, Sua cH 
peraBorj Th és “EAAnvas Kal thy yAdooay peréuabe: Ka) yap Bh obre of 
Kpnorwnirat obdapoicr ray viv opens nepioxedyrwy ela) SudyAwacor, obre of 
Tlaxinvols opto: 8 dudyAwoaor SqAovel re, 71, rv hvelkavro yAScons 
Xapanriipa peraBalvoyres és raira 7d xupla, robrov Exovar ev duran. 

In the next chapter Herodotus again calls the Pelasgian nation BdpBapov. 

Respecting this language heard by Herodotus at Kréstdn and Plakia, 
Dr. Thirlwall observes (chap. ii. p. 60), ‘This language Herodotus 
describes as barbarous, and it is on this fact he grounds his general con- 
clusion as to the ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he has not entered into 
any details that might have served to ascertain the manner or degree in 
which it differed from the Greek, Still the expressions he uses would have 
appeared to imply that it was essentially foreign, had he not spoken quite 
as strongly in another passage, where it is impossible to ascribe a similar 
meaning to his words, When he is enumerating the dialects that prevailed 
, among the Ionian Greeks, he observes that the Ionian cities in Lydia agree 
not at all in their tongue with those of Karia; and he applies the very 
same term to these dialects, which he had before used in speaking of the 
remains of the Pelasgian language. This passage affords a measure by 
which we may estimate the force of the word daréarian in the former. 
Nothing more can be safely inferred from it, than that the Pelasgian 
language which Herodotus heard on the Hellespont, and elsewhere, 
sounded to hitn a strange jargon; as did the dialect of Ephesus to a 
Milesian, and as the Bolognese does toa Florentine. This fact leaves its 
, real nature and relation to the Greek quite uncertain ; and we are the less 
‘justified in building on it, as the history of Pelasgian settlements is extremely 
obscure, and the traditions which Herodotus reports on that subject have 
by no means equal weight with statements made from his personal observa- 
tion.” (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, ch. ii. p. 60, 2nd edit.) 

In the statement delivered by Herodotus (to which Dr. Thirlwall here 
refers) about the language spoken in the Ionic Greek cities, the historian 
had said (i, 142),—Tadocay 88 ob thy abrhy obra vevoulxacy, AAAL tpémous 
réccepas wapaywyéwv. Miletus, Myus, and Priéne,—éy rfj Kaplp karoleqyras 
ara Taira diaAeysueval og. Ephesus, Kolophon, &c.—abrai d¢ al xéAies 
afjos mpdrepov rexPelonos Suodoyeover Katk yAdooay obdér, op) 8 duo- 
gevéovos. The Chians and Erythreans—xara raird Biaréyorrat, Edusoe 
Bi ex” Ewiribv wodvor. Obra: xapawriipes yrdcons rlacepes ylvovrat. 

The words yAdcons xapaxrhp (‘distinctive mode of speech”) are 
common to both these passages, but their meaning in the one and in the 
other is to be measured by reference to the subject-matter of which the 
author is speaking, as well as to the words which accompany them,— 
especially the word BdpBapes in the first passage. Nor can I think (with 
Dr. Thirlwall) that the meaning of Bdpfapos is to be determined by refer- 
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To suppose that a man who, like Herodotus, had heard almost 
every variety of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well 
as Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian, Lydian, and other languages, 
did not know how to distinguish bad Hellenic from non-Hel- 
lenic, is in my judgement inadmissible ; at any rate the suppo- 
sition is not to he adopted without more cogent evidence than 
any which is here found. 

As I do not presume to determine what were the antecedent 
internal elements out of which the Hellenic aggregate was 


- formed, so I confess myself equally uninformed with regard to 


its external constituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kekrops—the 
eponyms of the Kadmeians, of the Danaans, and of the Attic 
Kekropia—present themselves to my vision as creatures of 
legend, and in that character I have already adverted to them. 
That there may have been very early settlements in continental 
Greece from Phcenicia and Egypt, is nowise impossible ; but 
I see neither positive proof, nor ground for probable infer- 
ence, that there were any such, though traces of Phcenician 


ence to the other two words: the reverse is in my judgement correct. 

BdpBapos is a term definite and unequivocal, but yAdeons xapaxrfip varies 

according to the comparison which Bis happen at the moment to be 

se | and its meaning is here determined by its conjunction with 
Bay 

‘When Herodotus was speaking of the twelve Tonic cities in Asia, he 

might properly point out the differences of speech among them es so many 

ferent xapaxrijpes yAdoans : the limits of difference were fixed by the 
fhowteage which his hearers possessed of the persons about whom he was 
speaking; the Ionians being all notoriously Hellens. So an author de- 
scribing Italy might sty that Bolognese, Romans, Neapolitans, Genoese, 
&c., had different xapaxrijpes yAdoons, it being understood that the differ 
ence was such as might subsist among persons all Italians. 

But there is also a xapaxrhp yAdoons of Greek generally (abstraction 
made of its various dialects and diversities) as contrasted with Persian, 
Pheenician, or Latin—and of Italian generally, as contrasted with German 
or English. It is this comparison which Herodotus is taking when he 
describes the language spoken by the people of Kréstén and Plakia, and 
which he notes by the word SdpBapey as opposed to ‘EAAnixdy : it is with 
reference to this comparison that p ‘yAdoons in the fifty-seventh 
chapter is to be construed. The word BdpBapos is the usual and recognised 
antithesis of “EAAny or “EAAnuds. 

It is not the least remarkable part of the statement of Herodotus, that 
the language spoken at Krést6n and at Plakia was the same, though the 
places were so far apert from each other. This identity of itself shows 
that he meant to speak of a substantive language, not of a “strange 

jargon.” 

f think it therefore certain that Herodotus pronounces the Pelasgians 
of his day to speak a substantive language different from Greek; but 
whether differing from it in a greater or less degree (e.g. in the degree of 
Latin or of Phoenician) we have no means of deciding. 
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settlements in ‘some of the islands may doubtless be pointed 
out. And if we examine the character and aptitude of Greeks, 
as compared either with Egyptians or Phoenicians, it will ap- 

that there is not only no analogy, but an obvious and 
fundamental contrast: the Greek may occasionally be found as 
a borrower from these ultramarine contemporaries, but he can- 
not be looked upon as their offspring or derivative. Nor can I 
bring myself to accept an hypothesis which implies (unless we 
are to regard the supposed foreign immigrants as very few in 
number, in which case the question loses most of its import- 
ance) that the Hellenic language—the noblest among the many 
varieties of human speech, and possessing within itself a per- 
vading symmetry and organisation—is a mere confluence of 
two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician and Egyptian) with 
two or more internal barbaric languages—Pelasgian, Lelegian, 
&c. In the mode of investigation pursued by different histor- 
ians into this question of early foreign colonies, there is great 
difference (as in the case of the Pelasgi) between different 
authors—from the acquiescent Euemerism of Raoul Rochette 
to the refined distillation of Dr. Thirlwall in the third chapter 
of his History. It will be found that the amount of positive 
knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees to his readers in 
that chapter is extremely inconsiderable ; for though he 
ceeds upon the general theory (different from that which I 
hold) that historical matter may be distinguished and elicited 
from the legends, yet when the question arises respecting any 
definite historical result, his canon of credibility is too just to 
permit him to overlook the absence of positive evidence, even 
when all intrinsic incredibility is removed. That which I note 
as Terra Incognita, is in his view a land which may be known 
up toa certain point ; but the map which he draws of it contains 
so few ascertained places as to differ very little from absolute 
vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by 
Aristotle to have been near Dédé6na and the river Acheléus— 
a description which would have been unintelligible (since the 
tiver does not flow near Dédéna), if it had not been qualified 
by the remark, that the river had often in former times 
changed its course. He states moreover that the deluge of 
Deukalién took place chiefly in this district, which was in those 
early days inhabited by the Selli, and by the people then called 
Graci, but now Hellenes.1 The Selli (called by Pindar Helli) 
are mentioned in. the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodonzan 

1 Aristotel. Meterol. i. 14. 
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Zeus—‘ men who slept on the ground and never washed their 
feet,” and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the Eoiai) speaks 
of the fat land and rich pastures of the land called Hellopia 
wherein Dédéna was situated.!_ On what authority Aristotle 
made his statement, we do not know ; but the general feeling 
of the Greeks was different,—connecting Deukalién, Hellen, and 
the Hellenes, primarily and specially with the territory called 
Achaia Phthidtis, between Mount Othrys and CEta. We can 
neither affirm nor deny his assertion that the people in the 
neighbourhood of Dédéna were called Greeci before they were 
called Hellenes. There is no ascertained instance of the 
mention of a people called Greci in any author earlier than 
this Aristotelian treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and. 
Sophoklés prove nothing to the point? Nor can we explain 
how it came to pass that the Hellenes were known to the 
Romans only under the name of Greci or Graii. Butthe name 
by which a people is known to foreigners is often completely 
different from its own domestic name, and we are not less at a 
loss to assign the reason, how the Rasena of Etruria came 
to be known to the Romans by the name of Tuscans or 
Etruscans, 


CHAPTER III 


MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATELY 
TAKEN—GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS 


Havinc in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks 
in their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe separately 
the portions of which this aggregate consisted, as they present 
themselves at the first discernible period of history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve races or 


1 Homer, Iliad, xvi. 234; Hesiod, Fragm. 149, ed. Marktscheffel ; 
Sophokl. Trachin.’ 1174; Strabo, vii. p. 328. 

‘Stephan. Byz. v. Ipaixds.—Tpaixes 38 map 7@ "Akpan: al rav EAAfyov 
pardpss, nad rapa Xoponrd? ey Moscow. aor) 83H perarracpds, h ris Tpalk 
ebdelas xAlous eoriv. 

‘The word Tpaices in Alkman, meaning “the mothers of the Hellenes,” 
may well be only a dialectic variety of ypaes, soalogous to wade and Sprig, 
for kdels, Spuis, &c. (Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, sect. 11, p. 91; and 
sect. 31, p. 242), perhaps declined like -yuvaixes. 

The term used by Sophoklés, if we may believe Photius, was not Ppads, 
but ‘Paixds (Photius, p. 480, 1§ ; Dindorf, Fragment. Soph. 933; compare 
155). Eustathius (p. 890) seems undecided between the two. 
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subdivisions, members of what is called the Amphiktyonic 
convocation, were as follows :— 

North of the Pass of Thermopyle,—Thessalians, Perrhe- 
bians, Magnétes, Achzans, Melians, Anianes, Dolopes. 

South of the Pass of Thermopylz,—Dorians, Ionians, 
Boeotians, Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Amphi- 
ktyons, were— 

The A2tolians and Akarnanians, north of the Gulf of 
Corinth. : 

‘The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in the 
central and western portion of Peloponnesus: I do not here 
name the Achzans, who occupied the southern or Pelopon- 
nesian coast of the Corinthian gulf, because they may be 
presumed to have been originally of the same race as the 
Phthiot Acheans, and therefore participant in the Amphi- 
ktyonic constituency, though their actual connexion with it 
may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly peculiar 
subdivision, who occupied some scattered points on the sea- 
coast—Hermioné on the Argolic peninsula; Styrus and 
Karystus in Eubcea ; the island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our historical 
discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart from the illusions 
of legend, commences with 776 B.c., yet with regard to the 
larger number of its subdivisions just enumerated, we can 
hardly be said to possess any specific facts anterior to the 
invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. Until the year 560 B.c. (the 
epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and of Peisistratus at Athens), 
the history of the Greeks presents hardly anything of a col- 
lective character: the movements of each portion of the 
Hellenic world begin and end apart from the rest. The 
destruction of Kirrha by the Amphiktyons is the first historical 
incident which brings into play, in defence of the Delphian 
temple, a common Hellenic feeling of active obligation. 

But about 560 B.c., two important changes are seen to come 
into operation which “alter the character of Grecian history— 
extricating it out of its former chaos of detail, and centralising 
its isolated phenomena :—1. The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles for 
emancipation—wherein the European Greeks became impli- 
cated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 2. The 
combined action of the large mass of Greeks under Sparta, 
as their most powerful state and acknowledged chief, succeeded 
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by the rapid and extraordinary growth of Athens, the complete 
development of Grecian maritime power, and the struggle be- 
tween Athens and Sparta for the headship. These two causes, 
though distinct in themselves, must nevertheless be regarded 
as working together to a certain degree—or rather the second 
grew out of the first. For it was the Persian invasions of 
Greece which first gave birth to a. wide-spread alarm and 
antipathy among the leading Greeks (we must not call it 
Pan-Hellenic, since more than half of the Amphiktyonic 
constituency gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the bar- 
barians of the East, and impressed them with the necessity of 
joint active operations under a leader. The idea of a leader- 
ship or hegemony of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily 
vested in some one state for common security against the 
barbarians, thus became current—an idea foreign to the mind 
of Solén, or any one of the same age. Next came the 
miraculous development of Athens, and the violent contest 
between her and Sparta which should be the leader ; the larger 
portion of Hellas taking side with one or the other, and the 
common quarrel against the Persian being for the time put out 
of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta acquires the undisputed 
hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric feeling manifests itself, 
though faintly, in the Asiatic expeditions of Agesilaus. But 
the Spartans, too incompetent either to deserve or maintain 
this exalted position, are overthrown by the Thebans—them- 
selves not less incompetent, with the single exception of Epa- 
minondas. The death of that single man extinguishes the 
pretensions of Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas is left, like 
the deserted Penelopé in the Odyssey, worried by the com- 
petition of several suitors, none of whom is strong enough to 
stretch the bow on which the prize depends.1 Such a mani- 
festation of force, as well as the trampling down of the com- 
peting suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenic arm, 
but for a semi-hellenised ? Macedonian, “brought up at Pella,” 
and making good his encroachments gradually from the north 
of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus passes for ever 
out of Grecian hands ; but the conqueror finds his interest in 
reviving, as a name and pretext, the old miso-Persian banner, 
after it had ceased to represent any real or earnest feeling, and 
had given place to other impulses of more recent growth. 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 5, 27 ; Demosthenes, De Coron. c. 7, p. 231. 
=p avis Aw Uxpiros xa) wapd robrois kal waph rois KAAOIS “Eaknew f ips 
eal 1% 

. Demosthen. de Coron. c. 21, p. 247. 
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The desolation and sacrilege once committed by Xerxes at 
Athens is avenged by annihilation of the Persian empire. 
And this victorious consummation of the once powerful Pan- 
Hellenic antipathy—the dream of Xenophon? and the Ten 
Thousand Greeks after the battle of Kunaxa—the hope of 
Jason of Phere—the exhortation of Isokratés *—the . project 
of Philip and the achievement of Alexander,—while it mani- 
fests the irresistible might of Hellenic and Macedonian arms 
in the then existing state of the world, is at the same time the 
closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The citizen-feelings 
of Greece become afterwards merely secondary forces, sub- 
ordinate to the preponderance of Greek mercenaries under 
Macedonian order, and to the rudest of all native Hellens— 
the 4tolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 
found, even in the third century B.c., worthy of the best times 
of Hellas, and the Achzan confederation of that century is an 
honourable attempt to contend against irresistible difficulties: 
but on the whole, that free, social, and political march, which 
gives so much interest to the earlier centuries, is irrevocably 
banished from Greece after the generation of Alexander the 
Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the period 
from Croesus and Peisistratus down to the generation of Alex- 
ander (560-300 B. -c.) the phenomena of Hellas generally, and 
her relations both foreign and inter-political, admit of being 
grouped together in masses with continued dependence on one 
or a few predominant circumstances. They may be said to 
constitute a sort of historical epopee, analogous to that which 
Herodotus has constructed out of the wars between Greeks 
and barbarians, from the legends of 16 and Eurépa down to 
the repulse of Xerxes. But when we are called back to the 
period between 776 and 560 B.c., the phenomena brought to 
our knowledge are scanty in number—exhibiting few common 
feelings or interests, and no tendency towards any one assign- 
able purpose. - To impart attraction to this first period, so 
obscure and unpromising, we shall be compelled to consider 
it in its relation with the second ; partly as a preparation, partly 
as a contrast. 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. iii, 2; 25-26. 

® Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 12; Isokratés, Orat. ad Philij Orat. v. p. 
107. This discourse of Isokratés is ‘composed expressly forthe purpose of 
calling on Phill lip to put himself at the head of united Greece against the 
Persians : the Oratio iv., called Panegyrica, recommends a combination of 
all Greeks for the same purpose, but under the hegenony of Athens, putting 
aside all intestine differences : see Orat. iv. p: 45-68. 
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Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, during 
these two centuries, we know absolutely nothing ; but it will be 
possible to furnish some information respecting the early con- 
dition and struggles of the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus, 
and respecting the rise of Sparta from the second to the first 
place in the comparative scale of Grecian powers. Athens 
becomes first known to us at the legislation of Drako and the 
attempt of Kylén (620 B.c.) to make himself despot ; and we 
gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboea and 
Asia Minor during the century of their chief prosperity, prior 
to the reign and conquests of Croesus. In this way we shall 
form to ourselves some idea of the growth of Sparta and 
Athens,—of the short-lived and energetic development of the 
Ionic Greeks—and of the slow working of those causes which 
tended to bring about increased Hellenic intercommunication 
—as contrasted with the enlarged range of ambition, the grand 
Pan-Hellenic ideas, the systematised party-antipathies, and the’ 
intensified action both abroad and at home, which grew out of 
the contest with Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestations which 
will require special notice during this first period of Grecian 
history :—1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent forth by 
individual cities, and the rise and progress of these several 
colonies; 2. The number of despots who arose in the various 
Grecian cities; 3. The lyric poetry ; 4. The rudiments of that 
which afterwards ripened into moral philosophy, as manifested 
in gnomes or aphorisms—or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceedings 
(unfortunately too few) of the Dorians and Ionians during the 
historical period, together with the other matters just alluded 
to, it will be convenient to go over the names and positions of 
those other Grecian states respecting which we have no 
information during these first two centuries. Some idea will 
thus be formed of the less important members of the Hellenic 
aggregate, previous to the time when they will be called into 
action. We begin by the territory north of the pass of 
‘Thermopylz. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this celebrated 
pass and the mouth of the river Peneius, by far the most 
powerful and important were the Thessalians. Sometimes 
indeed the whole of this area passes under. the name of 
Thessaly—since nominally, though not always really, the power 
of the Thessalians extended over the whole. We know that 
the Trachinian Herakleia, founded by the Lacedemonians in 
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the early years of the Peloponnesian war close at the pass of 
Thermopylz, was planted upon the territory of the Thessalians.? 
But there were also within these limits other races, inferior and 
dependent on the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient 
date, and certainly not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic 
name. The Perthebi? occupied the northern portion of the 
territory between the lower course of the river Peneius and 
Mount Olympus. The Magnétes® dwelt along the eastern 
coast, between Mount Ossa and: Pelion on one side and the 
A@gean on the other, comprising the south-eastern cape and 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Pagasz as far as Iélkos. The 
Achzans occupied the territory called Phthiétis, extending 
from near Mount Pindus on the west to the Gulf of Pagasez on 
the east 4—along the mountain chain of Othrys with its lateral 
projections northerly into the’ Thessalian plain, and southerly 
even to its junction with CEta. The three tribes of the Malians 
dwelt between Achza Phthidtis and Thermopylae, including 
both Trachin and Herakleia. Westward of Achzea Phthiétis, 
the lofty region of Pindus or Tymphréstus, with its declivities 
both westward and eastward, was occupied by the Dolopes. 
All these five tribes or subdivisions—Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Achzans of Phthiétis, Malians, and Dolopes, together with 
certain Epirotic and Macedonian tribes besides, beyond the 
boundaries of Pindus and Olympus—were ina state of irregular 
dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied the central 
plain or basin drained by the Peneius. That river receives 
the streams from Olympus, from Pindus, and from Othrys— 
flowing through a region which was supposed by its inhabitants 
to have been once a lake, until Poseidén cut open the defile 
of Tempé, through which the waters found an efflux. In 
travelling northward from Thermopyle, the commencement of 
this fertile region—the amplest space of land continuously 
productive which Hellas presents—is strikingly marked by the 


1 Thucyd. iii 93. Of @ccvadol ev durduer Brres ra rabry xeplor, wad 
Gy em) of yh eerlGero (Herakleia), &c. 

2 Herodot. vii. 1733 Strabo, ix. p. 440-441. Herodotus notices the 
pass over the chain of Olympus or the Cambunian mountains by which 
Xerxes and his army passed out of Macedonia into Perrhabia: see the 
description of the pass and the neighbouring country in Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch. xxviii, vol. iii, p. 338-348 ; compare Livy, xlii. 53. 

> Skylax, Periplus, c. 66; Herodot. vil. 183-188. 

4 Skylax, Peripl. c. 643 Strabo, ix. p. 433-434. Sophoklés included 
the territory of Trachin in the limits of Phthi6tis (Strabo, ¢. ¢.). Herodotus 
considers Phthiétis as terminating a little north of the river Spercheius 


(vii. 198). 
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steep rock and ancient fortress of Thaumaki ;! from whence 
the traveller, passing over the mountains of Achza Phthi6tis 
and Othrys, sees before him the plains and low declivities 
which reach northward across Thessaly to Olympus. A narrow 
strip of coast—in the interior of the Gulf of Pagase, between 
the Magnétes and the Achzans, and containing the towns of 
Amphanzum and Pagase *—belonged to this proper territory 
of Thessaly, but its great expansion was inland: within it were 
situated the cities of Phere, Pharsalus, Skotussa, Larissa, 
Krannén, Atrax, Pharkad6n, Trikka, Metropolis, Pelinna, &c. 
The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighbouring 
plains sustained in these cities a numerous population, and 
above all a proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners 
bore much resemblance to those of the heroic times. They 
were violent in their behaviour, eager in armed feud, but 
unaccustomed to political discussion or compromise ; faithless 
as to obligations, yet at the same time generous in their 
hospitalities, and much given to the enjoyments of the table.* 


1 See the description of Thaumaki in Livy, xxxii. 4, and in Dr. Holland’s 
Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii, p. 112—now Thomoko, 

1 Skylax, Peripl. c. 65. Hesychius (v. Mayacirys *AwéAAwr) seems to 
reckon Paj as Achzan. 

About the towns in Thessaly and their various positions, see Mannert, 
Ge ph. der Gr. und Rémer, Part vii. book iii. ch. 8 and 9. 

“There was an ancient religious ceremony, celebrated by the Delphians 
every ninth year (Ennadteris): a procession was sent from Delphi to the 
pass of Tempe, consisting of well-born youths under an archi-theér, who 
represented the proceeding ascribed by an old legend to Apollo; that god 
was believed to have gone thither to receive expiation after the slaughter 
of the serpent Pytho: at least this was one among several discrepant 
legends. The chief youth plucked and brought back a branch from the 
sacred laurel at Tempé, as a token that he had fulfilled his mission: he 
returned by ‘‘the sacred road,” and broke his fast at a place called 
Aemvids neat Larissa. A solemn festival, frequented by a large concourse 
of people from the surrounding regions, was celebrated on this occasion at 
Tempé, in honour of Apollo Tempeités (’AusAoiv: Teuwelrg in the olic 
dialect of Thessaly: see Inscript. in Boeckh, Corp. Ins. No. 1767). The 

ssion was accompanied by a flute-player. 

See Plutarch, Queest. Graec. ch. xi. p. 292; De Musicé, ch. xiv. p. 1136; 
#ilian, V. H. fii 1; Stephan. Byz. v. Aemds. 

It is important to notice these religious processions as establishing inter- 
course and pathies between the distant members of Hellas: but the 
inferences which O. Miller (Dorians, B. ii. 1, p. 222) would build upon 
them, as to the original seat of the Derians and the worship of Apollo, are 
not to be trusted. 

* Plato, Krito, c. 15, Pp. 53. ket yap dh wAelorn dratla ral dxodacla 
(compare the beginning of the Men6n)—a remark the more striking, since 
he had just before described the Boeotian Thebes as a well-regulated city, 
though both Diksearchus and Polybius represent it in their times as so 
snuch the contrary. 
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Breeding the finest horses in Greece they were distinguished 
for their excellence as cavalry; but their infantry is little 
noticed, nor do the Thessalian cities seem to have possessed 
that congregation of free and tolerably equal citizens, each 
master of his own arms, out of whom the ranks of hoplites 
were constituted. The warlike nobles, such as the Aleuade 
at Larissa, or the Skopadz at Krannon, despising everything 
but equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from their 
extensive herds on the plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. 
These Thessalian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent 
oligarchy, occasionally trampled down by some one man of 
great vigour, but little tempered by that sense of political 
communion and reverence for established law, which was 
found among the better cities of Hellas. Both in Athens and 
Sparta, so different in many respects from each other, this 
feeling will be found, if not indeed constantly predominant, 
yet constantly present and operative. Both of them exhibit 
a contrast with Larissa or Phere not unlike that between 
Rome and Capua—the former with her endless civil disputes 
constitutionally conducted, admitting the joint action of parties 
against a common foe; the latter with her abundant soil 
enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled according to 
the feuds of her great proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, and 
Jubellii. 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and capacity 
as much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, forming a sort 
of link between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained 
in aftertimes upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philip 
and Alexander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed 
phalanx, were originally (even in the Peloponnesian war) dis- 
tinguished chiefly for the excellence of their cavalry, like the 
Thessalian ; while the broad-brimmed hat or kausia, and the 
short spreading mantle or chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally immigrants 
from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the 
Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called 


See also Demostheri, Olynth. i. c. 9, p. 16, cont. Aristokrat, c. 29, p. 
6573 Schol. Eurip, Phoeniss, 1466; Theopomp. Fragment, 54-178, ed. 
Didot; Aristophanés, Plut. 521. 

‘The march of political affairs in Thessaly is understood from Xenoph. 
Hellen, vi. 13 compare Anabas. i, 1, 10, and Thucyd. iv. 78. 

1 See Cicero, Orat. in Pison. c. 11; De Leg. Agrar. cont. Rullum, c. 


35+ 
342° mpare the Thessalian cavalry as described by Polybius, iv. 8, with 
the Macedonian as described by Thucydidés, ii, too. 
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olis, and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi It 
may be doubted whether the great Thessalian families—such 
as the Aleuade of Larissa, descendants from Héraklés, and 
placed by Pindar on the same level as the Lacedemonian 
kings®—would have admitted this Thesprotian origin; nor 
does it coincide with the tenor of those legends which make 
the eponym, Thessalus, son of Héraklés. Moreover, it is to 
be remarked that the language of the Thessalians was Hellenic, 
a variety of the Agolic dialect ;* the same (so far as we can 
make out) as that of the people whom they must have found 
settled in the country at their first conquest. If then it be 
true, that at some period anterior to the commencement of 
authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed the 
passes of Pindus, and established themselves as conquerors in 
Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been more warlike 
than numerous, and to have gradually dropt their primitive 
language. 

In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favours the 
supposition of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered : 
for it seems that there was among the Thessalians and their 
dependents a triple gradation, somewhat analogous to that of 
Laconia. First, a class of rich proprietors distributed through- 
out the principal cities, possessing most of the soil, and con- 
stituting separate oligarchies loosely hanging together. Next 
the subject Achzans, Magnétes, Perthebi, different from the 
Laconian Periceki in this point, that they retained their ancient 
tribe-name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a 
class of serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the 
Laconian Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy oligarchs, 
paid over a proportion of its produce, furnished the retainers 
by which these great families were surrounded, served as their 
followers in the cavalry, and were in a condition of villenage,— 
yet with the important reserve that they could not be sold out 
of the country,® that they had a permanent tenure in the soil, 


1 Herodot, vii. 176; Thucyd. i, 12. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the Scholia, and the valuable comment of 
Boeckh, in reference to the Aleuadz ; Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v. 5,9; 
and the Essay of Buttman, Von dem Geschlecht der Aleuaden, art. ‘xii, 
vol. ii. p. 254, of the collection called ‘* Mythologus.” 

* Ahrens, De Dialect. Holicd, c. 1, 2. 

4 See Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 3: Thucyd. ii, 99-100. 

The words ascribed by Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 1, 11) to Jason of 
Pherae, and the lines of Theocritus (xvi. 34), attest the numbers and vigour 
of the Thessalian Peneste, and the great wealth of the Aleuade and 
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and that they maintained among one another the relations of 
family and village. This last-mentioned order of men, in 
Thessaly called the Peneste, is assimilated by all ancient 
authors to the Helots of Laconia, and in both cases the danger 
attending such a social arrangement is noticed by Plato and 
Aristotle. For the Helots as well as the Peneste had their 
own common language and mutual sympathies, a separate 
residence, arms, and courage; to a certain extent, also, they 
possessed the means of acquiring property, since we are told 
that some of the Peneste were richer than their masters.1_ So 
many means of action, combined with a degraded social 
position, gave rise to frequent revolt and incessant apprehen- 
sions. Asa general rule, indeed, the cultivation of the soil by 
slaves or dependents, for the benefit of proprietors in the cities, 
prevailed throughout most parts of Greece. The rich men of 
‘Thebes, Argos, Athens or Elis, must have derived their incomes 
in the same manner; but it seems that there was often in 
other places a larger intermixture of bought foreign slaves, 
and also that the number, fellow-feeling and courage of the 
degraded village population was nowhere so great as in 
Thessaly and Laconia. Now the origin of the Peneste in 
Thessaly is ascribed to the conquest of the territory by the 
Thesprotians, as that of the Helots in Laconia is traced to 
the Dorian conquest. The victors in both countries are said 
to have entered into a convention with the vanquished 
population, whereby the latter became serfs and tillers of the 


Skopade. Both these families acquired celebrity from the verses of 
Simonides ; he was patronised and his muse invoked by both of them ; see 
Zilian, V. H. xii. 1; Ovid, Ibis, 512; Quintilian, xi. 2, 15. Pindar also 
boasts of his friendship with Thorax the Aleuad (Pyth. x. 

The Thessalian avSpanodiral alluded to in Aeknephass "(Platus, 521) 
must have sold men out of the country for slaves—either refractory 
Penest, or Perrhebian, Magnetic, and Acheean freemen, seized by 
violence: the Athenian comic poet Mnésimachus, in jesting on the 
voracity of the Pharsalians, exclaims, ap. Athenee. x. p. 418— 





apd mov, 
barhy kareaBioucs rédtv ‘Axaixiy. 
Pagasee was celebrated as a place of export for slaves (Hermippus ap. 
Athen. i. 49). 

‘Menén of Pharsalus assisted the Athenians against Amphipolis with 200 
or 300, ‘ Penestze on horseback, of his own "—(Tievéorats ld{ois) Demosthen. 
epi Zuvraf. ¢, 9, P. 173, cont. Aristokrat, c. 51; p. 687. 

Archemachus ap. Athena, vi. p. 264 7 Blato, Lege, vie pe 7773 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 3, vii. 9, 9; Dionys. Halic. A. R- 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle insist on the extreme danger te having 

* numerous slaves, fellow-countrymen and of one languaze—(suépuAc1, 

| dpdpevor, rarpidras &AAhAwY). 
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land for the benefit of the former, but were at the same time 
protected in their holdings, constituted subjects of the state, 
and secured against being sold away as slaves. Even in the 
Thessalian cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian 
proprietors and their Penest, the quarters assigned to each 
were to a great degree separated: what was called the Free 
Agora could not be trodden by any Penest except when 
specially summoned.? 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of Thessaly by the 
Thesprotians reduced to this predial villenage, we find differ- 
ently stated. According to Theopompus, they were Perrhz- 
bians and Magnétes; according to others, Pelasgians ; while 
Archemachus alleged them to have been Beeotians of the 
territory of Arné *—some emigrating to escape the conquerors, 
others remaining and accepting the condition of serfs. But 
the conquest, assuming it as a fact, occurred at far too early a 
day to allow of our making out either the manner in which it 
came to pass or the state of things which preceded it. The 
Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at Krést6n are affirmed by 
him to have been the descendants of those who quitted Thessaly 
to escape ® the invading Thesprotians ; though others held that 
the Beeotians, driven on this occasion from their habitations on 
the Gulf of Pagase near the Achzans of Phthiétis, precipitated 
themselves on Orchomenus and Beotia, and settled in it, 
expelling the Minyz and the Pelasgians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining our- 
selves to historical time, we find an established quadruple 
division of Thessaly, said to have been introduced in the time 
of Aleuas, the ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful 
Aleuadz,—Thessalidtis, Pelasgiétis, Histie6tis Phthidtis4 In 


1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 11, 2. R 

2 Theopompus and Archemachus ap. Athens. vi. p. 264-266; compare 
Thucyd. ii, 12; Steph. Byz. v. “Apyn—the converse of this story in Strabo, 
ix. p. 401-411, of the Thessalian Amé being settled from Boeotia. That 
the villeins or Penestze were completely distinct from the circumjacent 
dependents—Acheeans, Magnétes, Perrhzbians, we see by Aristot. Polit. ii. 
6, 3. They had their eponymous hero Penestés, whose descent was traced 
to Thessalus son of Héraklés: they were thus connected with the mythical 
father of the nation (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1271). 

3 Herodot. i. 57: compare vii. 176. 

4 Hellanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Didot ; Harpokration, v. Terpapxfa: the 
quadruple division was older than Hekateeus (Steph. Byz. v. Kpdvvav). 

Hekateeus connected the Perrhzbians with the genealogy of /olus 
through Tyrd the daughter of Salméneus: they passed as Alois (Heka- 
teeus, Frag. 334, ed. Didot ; Stephan, Byz. v. édAavea and Pévvo1). 

The territory of the city of Histisea (in the north part of the island of 
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Phthiétis were comprehended the Acheans, whose chief towns 
were Melita, Iténus, Thebse Phthiédtides, Alos, Larissa Kre- 
masté and Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the Gulf of 
Pagase. Histize6tis, to the north of the Peneius, comprised 
the Perrhebians with numerous towns strong in situation, but 
of no great size or importance; they occupied the passes of 
Olympus? and are sometimes considered as extending west- 
ward across Pindus. Pelasgidtis included the Magnétes, 
together with that which was called the Pelasgic plain border- 
ing on the western side of Pelion and Ossa.* Thessaliétis 
comprised the central plain of Thessaly and the upper course 
of the river Peneius. ‘This was the political classification of the 
Thessalian power, framed to suit a time when the separate 
cities were maintained in harmonious action by favourable 
circumstances or by some energetic individual ascendency ; for 
their union was in general interrupted and disorderly, and we 
find certain cities standing aloof while the rest went to war.> 
Though a certain political junction, and obligations of some 
kind towards a common authority, were recognised in theory 
by all, and a chief or Tagus* was nominated to enforce 
obedience,—yet it frequently happened that the disputes of 
the cities among themselves prevented the choice of a Tagus, 
or drove him out of the country, and left the alliance little 
more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus® and Pherae—each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts—seem to have 
been nearly on a par in strength, and each torn by intestine 
faction, so that not only was the supremacy over common 
dependents relaxed, but even the means of repelling invaders 
greatly enfeebled. The dependence of the Perrhebians, 


Eubcea) was also called Histixdtis. The double occurrence of this name 
(no uncommon thing in ancient Greece) seems to have given rise to the 
statement, that the Perrhzbi had subdued the northern parts of Eubcea, 
and carried over the inhabitants of the Eubean Histizea captive into the 
north-west of Thessaly (Strabo, ix. p. 437, X. p. 446). 

2 Pliny, H. N. iv. 15 Strabo, ix. p. 440. 

ie Strato, ix 





i Thucyd. ii. 22, 
ion No. 1770 in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. contains a 
letter of the Roman consul, Titus Quinctius Flamininus, addressed to the 
city of Kyretize (north of Atrax in Perrhebia). The letter is addressed, 
Kuperidwy rots rayois nal 7) xdAes—the title of Tagi seems thus to have 
been given to the magistrates of separate Thessalian cities. The Inscrip~ 
tions of Thaumaki (No. 1773-1774) have the title &pxovres, not tayol. 
The title rayés was peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux. i, 128). 

5 Xenophon, Hellen. vi..i. 9; Diodor. xiv. 82; Thucyd. i, 3. Herod. 
vii. 6, calls the Aleuadze ariantee ‘AaciAfjes. 
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Magnétes, Achzans, and Malians, might under these circum- 
stances be often loose and easy. But the condition of the 
Peneste—who occupied the villages belonging to these great 
cities, in the central plain of Pelasgidtis and Thessaliétis, and 
from whom the Aleuade and Skopade derived their exuber- 
ance of landed produce—was noway mitigated, if it was not 
even aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were there 
wanting cases in which the discontent of this subject class was 
employed by members of the native oligarchy,’ or even by 
foreign states, for the purpose of bringing about political 
revolutions. 

“When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neighbouring 
‘people pay tribute to her; she can send into the field 6000 
cavalry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed infantry,” ? observed 
Jason, despot of Phere, to Polydamas of Pharsalus, in en- 
deavouring to prevail on the latter to second his pretensions to 
that dignity. The impost due from the tributaries, seemingly 
considerable, was then realised with arrears, and the duties 
upon imports at the harbours of the Pagaszean gulf, imposed 
for the benefit of the confederacy, were then enforced with 
strictness; but the observation shows that while unanimous 
Thessaly was very powerful, her periods of unanimity were 
only occasional. Among the nations which thus paid tribute 
to the fulness of Thessalian power, we may number not merely 
the Perrhebi, Magnétes, and Achzans of Phthiétis, but also 
the Malians and Dolopes, and various tribes of Epirots extend- 
ing to the westward of Pindus.t We may remark that they 
were all (except the Malians) javelin-men or light-armed troops, 
not serving in rank with the full panoply; a fact which in 
Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a lower civilisation ; 


1 Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 24; Hellenic. ii. 3, 37. The loss of the 
comedy called MéAes of Eupolis (see Meineke, Fragm. Comicor. Grec. p. 
$13) probably prevents us from understanding the sarcasm of Aristophanés 
{Vesp. 1263) about the xapaxpecBela of Amynias among the Penestze of 
Pharsalus; but the incident there alluded to can have nothing to do with 
the proceedings of Kritias, touched upon by Xenophon, 

® Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 9-12. 

3 Demosthen. Olynth. 3, p- 155 ii. c. §, ps 28. The orator had 
‘occasion to denounce Philip as having got possession of the public authority 
of the Thessalian confederation, partly by intrigue, partly by force, and we 
thus hear of the Aqidves and the &yepal which formed the revenue of the 
confederacy. 

Xenophon (Hellen. vii 1, 7) numbers the Mapaxol among these 
tributaries along with the Dolopes: the Maraces are named by Pliny 
(H. N. iv. 3) also along with the Dolapes, but we do not know where they 
dwelt. 
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the Magnétes, too, had a peculiar close-fitting mode of dress, 
probably suited to movements in a mountainous country.! 
‘There was even a time when the Thessalian power threatened 
to extend southward of Thermopylae, subjugated the Phokians, 
Dorians and Lokrians. So much were the Phokians alarmed 
at this danger, that they had built a wall across the pass of 
Thermopylz for the purpose of more easily defending it against 
Thessalian invaders, who are reported to have penetrated more 
than once into the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some 
severe defeats.? At what precise time these events happened, 
we find no information; but it must have been considerably 
earlier than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive wall 
which had been built at Thermopylae by the Phokians was 
found by Leonidas in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, 
though they no longer felt the necessity of keeping up this 
wall, had not ceased to fear and hate the Thessalians—an 
antipathy which will be found to manifest itself palpably in 
connexion with the Persian invasion, On the whole the resist- 
ance of the Phokians was successful, for the power of the 
Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.® 

It will be recollected that these different ancient races,— 
Perrheebi, Magnétes, Achzans, Malians, Dolopes,—though 
tributaries of the Thessalians, still retained their Amphiktyonic 
franchise, and were considered as legitimate Hellenes: all 
except the Malians are indeed mentioned in the Iliad. We 
shall rarely have occasion to speak much of them in the course 
of this history: they are found siding with Xerxes (chiefly by 
constraint) in his attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in 
the struggle between Sparta and Athens. That the Achzans 
of Phthiétis are a portion of the same race as the Acheans of 
Peloponnesus it seems reasonable to believe, though we trace 
no historical evidence to authenticate it. Achaea Phthi6tis is 
the seat of Hellén, the patriarch of the entire race,—of the 
primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, by others as a 
district of some breadth,—and of the great national hero 
Achilles. Its connexion with the Peloponnesian Achzans is 
not unlike that of Doris with the Peloponnesian Dorians.* 

We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the date 


2 Xenophon. Hellen. vi. 1, 95 Pindar, Pyth, iv. 80. 
2 Herodot. vii. 176; viii. 27-28, 
® The story of invading Thessalians at Keréssus near Leuktra in Barotia 
(Pausan. ix. 13, 1) is not at all probable. 
© One story was, that these Acheans of Phthia went into Peloponnesus 
with Pelops, and settled in Laconia (Strabo, viii. p. 365). 
VOL. II. 
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and circumstances of which are given to us only in a mythical 
form, but which seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality,— 
that of the Magnétes on Pelion and Ossa, with the two divisions 
of Asiatic Magnétes, or Magnesia on Mount Sipylus and 
Magnesia on the river Meander. It is said that these two 
Asiatic homonymous towns were founded by migrations of the 
Thessalian Magnétes, a body of whom became consecrated to 
the Delphian god, and chose a new abode under his directions. 
According to one story, these emigrants were warriors return- 
ing from the siege of Troy; according to another, they sought 
fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian conquerors of 
Thessaly. There was a third story, according to which the 
Thessalian Magnétes themselves were represented as colonists 3 
from Delphi. Though we can elicit no distinct matter of fact 
from these legends, we may nevertheless admit the connexion 
of race between the Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnétes as 
well as the reverential dependence of both, manifested in this 
supposed filiation, on the temple of Delphi. Of the Magnétes 
in Krete, noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we cannot 
absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thucydidés notices three tribes (yévy) as 
existing in his time—the Paralii, the Hierés (Priests), and the 
Trachinii, or men of Trachin :? it is possible that the second 
of the two may have been possessors of the sacred spot on 
which the Amphiktyonic meetings were held. The prevalence 


1 Aristoteles ap. Athenee. iv. p. 173 ; Conon, Narrat. 29: Strabo, xvi. 


. 647. 
P iecclh (Kréta, b. iii, vol. ii, p. 409) attempts {unsuccessful in my 
judgement) to reduce these stories into the form of substantial history. 

2 Thucyd. ili. 92. The distinction made by Skylax (c. 61) and Diodorus 
(xviii. 11) between MmAse7s and MaAceis—the latter adjoining the former on 
the north—appears inadmissible, though Letronne still defends it (Périple 
de Marcien d'Héraclée, &c., Paris, 1839, p. 212). 

Instead of Madueis, we ought to read Aqueis, as O. Miiller observes 
(Dorians, i. 6, p. 48). 

Itis remiarkathe that the important town of Lamia (the modern Zeitun) 
is not noticed either by Herodotus, Thucydidés or Xenophon; Skylax is 
the first who mentions it. The route of Xerxes towards Thermopyle lay 
along the coast from Alos. 

The Lamieis (assuming that to be the correct reading) occupied the 
northern coast of the Maliac Gulf, from the north bank of the Spercheius 
to the town of Echinus ; in which position Dr. Cramer places the MmAseis 
TlapéAtoi—an error, I think (Geography of Greece, vol. i. p. 436) 

It is not improbable that Lamia first acquired importance during the 
course of those events towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the Lacedzemonians, in defence of Herakleia, attacked the Achseans of 
Phthiétis, and even expelled the CEtseans for a time from their seats (see 
Thucyd, viii. 3; Diodor. xiv. 38). 
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of the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the Malians 
indicates that we are stepping from Thessalian to more 
southerly Hellenic habits: the Malians recognised every man 
as a qualified citizen who either had served, or was serving, in 
the ranks with his full panoply.1_ Yet the panoply was probably 
not perfectly suitable to the mountainous regions by which 
they were surrounded; for at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the aggressive mountaineers of the neighbouring 
region of Eta had so harassed and overwhelmed them in war, 
that they were forced to throw themselves on the protection of 
Sparta, and the establishment of the Spartan colony of Hera- 
kleia near Trachin was the result of their urgent application. 
Of these mountaineers, described under the general name of 
CEteans, the principal were the Anianes (or Eniénes, as they 
are termed in the Homeric Catalogue as well as by Herodotus), 
—an ancient Hellenic? Amphiktyonic race, who are said to 
have passed through several successive migrations in Thessaly 
and Epirus, but who in the historical times had their settle- 
ment and their chief town Hypata in the upper valley of the 
Spercheius, on the northern declivity of Mount CEta. But 
other tribes were probably also included in the name, such as 
those tolian tribes, the Bomians and Kallians, whose high 
and cold abodes approached near to the Maliac Gulf. It is in 
this sense that we are to understand the name, as comprehend- 
ing all the predatory tribes along this extensive mountain range, 
when we are told of the damage done by the CEtzans both to 
the Malians on the east, and to the Dorians on the south: but 
there are some cases in which the name CEteans seems to 
designate expressly the A®nianes, especially when they are 
mentioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise.® 

The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure of the 
southern declivities of Othrys*—especially the valley of the 
Spercheius, through which river all these waters pass away, and 
which annually gives forth a fertilising inundation—present a 

1 Aristot. Polit. iv. 10, 10. 

2 Plutarch, Question. Grac. p. 294. 

® Thucyd. iii. 92-97 ; viii. 3. Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 18; in another 

Xenophon expressly distinguishes the CEtei and the #nianes 

(Hellen, iii. 5, 6). Diodor. xiv. 38. A®schines, De Fals, Leg. c. 44, p. 


290. 

© About the fertility as well as the beauty of this valley, see Dr. Holland’s 
Travels, ch. xvii, vol. ii, p. 108, and Forchhammer (Hellenika, Griechen- 
Jand, im Neuen das Alte, Berlin, 1837). _I do not concur with Forch- 
hammer in his attempts to resolve the mythes of Héraklés, Achilles, and 
others into physical phenomena ; but his descriptions of local scenery and 
attributes are most vivid and masterly. 
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marked contrast with the barren, craggy, and naked masses of 
Mount CEta, which forms one side of the pass of Thermopylz. 
Southward of the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and Dorians 
occupied the mountains and passes between Thessaly and 
Beeotia. The coast opposite to the western side of Eubca, 
from the neighbourhood of Thermopyle as far as the Boeotian 
frontier at Anthéd6n, was possessed by the Lokrians, whose 
northern frontier town, Alpéni, was conterminous with the 
Malians. There was, however, one narrow strip of Phokis— 
the town of Daphnus, where the Phokians also touched the 
Eubcean sea—which broke this continuity and divided the 
Lokrians into two sections,—Lokrians of Mount Knémis, or 
Epiknemidian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 
Lokrians. The mountain called Knémis, running southward 
parallel to the coast from the end of (Eta, divided the former 
section from the inland Phokians and the upper valley of the 
Kephisus : farther southward, joining continuously with Mount 
Ptéon by means of an intervening mountain which is now called 
Chlomo, it separated the Lokrians of Opus from the territories 
of Orchomenus, Thebes, and Anthéd6n, the north-eastern 
portions of Beotia. Besides these twosections of the Lokrian 
name, there was also a third, completely separate, and said to 
have been colonised out from Opus,—the Lokrians surnamed 
Ozolz,—who dwelt apart on the western side of Phokis, along 
the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached from 
Amphissa—which overhung the plain of Krissa, and stood 
within seven miles of Delphi—to Naupaktus, near the narrow 
entrance of the Gulf; which latter town was taken from these 
Lokrians by the Athenians a little before the Peloponnesian 
war. Opus prided itself on being the mother-city of the 
Lokrian name, and the legends of Deukalién and Pyrha 
found a home there as well as in Phthiédtis. Alpeni, Nikea, 
Thronium, and Skarpheia, were towns, ancient but unimportant, 
of the Epiknemidian Lokrians; but the whole length of this 
Lokrian coast is celebrated for its beauty and fertility, both by 
ancient and modern observers. 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 4253 Forchhammer, Hellenika, p. 11-12, Kynus is 
sometimes spoken of as the harbour of Opus, but it was a city of itself as 
old as the Homeric Catalogue, and of some moment in the later wars of 
Greece, when military position came to be more valued than legendary 
celebrity (Livy, xxviii, 6; Pausan, x. 1, 15 Skylax, c. 61-62); the latter 
counts Thronium and Knémisor Knémides as being Phokian, not Lokrian ; 
which they were for a short time during the prosperity of the Phokians at 
the beginning of the Sacred War, though not permanently (Eschin. Fals. 
Legat. c. 42, p. 46). This serves as one presumption about the age of the 
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The Phokians were bounded on the north by the little 
territories called Doris and Dryopis, which separated them 
from the Malians,—on the north-east, east, and south-west by 
the different branches of Lokrians,—and on the south-east by 
the Beeotians, They touched the Eubcean sea (as has been 
mentioned) at Daphnus, the point where it approaches nearest 
to their chief town Elateia ; their territory also comprised most 
part of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 
southerly termination, where a lower portion of it, called 
Kirphis, projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between the two 
bays of Antikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once fertile 
plain, was in proximity to the sacred rock of the Delphian 
Apollo. Both Delphi and Krissa originally belonged to the 
Phokian race. But the sanctity of the temple, together with 
Lacedemonian aid, enabled the Delphians to set up for them- 
selves, disavowing their connexion with the Phokian brother- 
hood. Territorially speaking, the most valuable part of Phokis? 
consisted in the valley of the river Kephisus, which takes its 
rise from Parnassus not far from the Phokian town of Lila, 
passes between (Eta and Knémis on one side and Parnassus 
on the other, and enters Boeotia near Chzroneia, discharging 
itself into the lake Képais. It was on the projecting mountain 
ledges and rocks on each side of this river that the numerous 
little Phokian towns were situated. Twenty-two of them were 
destroyed and broken up into villages by the Amphiktyonic 
order after the second Sacred War; Abz (one of the few, if 
not the only one, that was spared) being protected by the 
sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of these cities the most 
important was Elateia, situated on the left bank of the Kephisus, 
and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, in the natural march 
of an army from Thermopyle into Boeotia. The Phokian 
towns 2 were embodied in an ancient confederacy, which 


Periplus of Skylax (see the notes of Klausen ad Skyl. p. 269). ‘These 
Lokrian towns lay along the important road from Thermopyla to Elateia 
and Beeotia (Pausan. vii. 15,2; Livy, xxxiii. 3). 

+ Pausan. x. 33, 4. 

2 Pausan. x. 5, 1; Demosth. Fals. Leg. ¢. 22-28; Diodor. xvi. 60, 
with the note of Wesseling. 

The tenth book of Pausanias, though the larger half of it is devoted to 
Delphi, tells us all that we know respecting the less important towns of 
Phokis. Compare also Dr. Cramer’s Geography of Greece, vol. ii. sect. 
30; and Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. 13. 

Two funeral monuments of the Phokian hero Schedius (who commands 
the Phokian troops before Troy and is slain in the Iliad) marked the two 
extremities of Phokis,—one at Daphnus on the Eubcean sea, the other at 
Antikyra on the Corinthian Gulf (Strabo, ix. p. 425; Pausan. x. 36, 4). 
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held its periodical meetings at a temple between Daulis and 
Delphi. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopis occupied the 
southern declivity of Mount Eta, dividing Phokis on the north 
and north-west from the /étolians, Anianes, and Malians. 
That which was called Doris in the historical times, and which 
reached, in the time of Herodotus, nearly as far eastward as 
the Maliac Gulf, is said to have formed a part of what had been 
once called Dryopis; a territory which had comprised the 
summit of CEta as far as the Spercheius northward, and which 
had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dryopes. 
The Dorians acquired their settlement in Dryopis by gift from 
Héraklés, who along with the Malians (so ran the legend) had 
expelled the Dryopes, and compelled them to find for them- 
selves new seats at Hermioné and Asiné, in the Argolic 
peninsula of Peloponnesus—at Styra and Karystus in Eubcea 
—and in the island of Kythnus ;} it is only in these five last- 
mentioned places that history recognises them. The territory 
of Doris was distributed into four little townships—Pindus or 
Akyphas, Boon, Kytinion, and Erineon—each of which seems 
to have occupied a separate valley belonging to one of the 
feeders of the river Kephisus—the only narrow spaces of 
cultivated ground which this “small and sad” region pre- 
sented.? In itself this tetrapolis is so insignificant, that we 
shall rarely find occasion to mention it: but it acquired a 
factitious consequence by being regarded as the metropolis of 
the great Dorian cities in Peloponnesus, and receiving on that 
ground special protection from Sparta. I do not here touch 
upon that string of ante-historical migrations—stated by Hero- 
dotus and illustrated by the ingenuity as well as decorated 
by the fancy of O. Miiller—through which the Dorians are 
affiliated with the patriarch of the Hellenic race—moving 
originally out of Phthidtis to Histizé6tis, then to Pindus, and 
lastly to Doris. The residence of Dorians in Doris is a fact 
which meets us at the commencement of history, like that of 
the Phokians and Lokrians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the Atolians, whose extreme tribes covered 
the bleak heights of Cita and Korax, reaching almost within 


1 Herodot, viii. 31, 43) 46; Diodor. iv. 57; Aristot. ap. Strabo, viii. p. 
373: 

©, Miller (History of the Dorians, book i. ch. ii.) has given all that can 
be known about Doris and Dryopis, together with some matters which 


appear to me very inadequately authenticated. 
PTdnes pupal Kal Aumpéxupot, Strabo, ix. p. 427. 
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sight of the Maliac Gulf, where they bordered on the Dorians 
and Malians—while their central and western tribes stretched 
along the frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the flat plain, 
abundant in marsh and lake, near the mouth of the Euénus. 
In the time of Herodotus and Thucydidés they do not seem 
to have extended so far westward as the Acheléus; but in later 
times this latter river, throughout the greater part of its lower 
course, divided them from the Akarnanians:! on the north 
they touched upon the Dolopians and upon a parallel of latitude 
nearly as far north as Ambrakia. There were three great 
divisions of the A&tolian name—the Apodéti, Ophioneis, and 
Eurytanes—each of which was subdivided into several different 
village tribes. The northern and eastern portion of the territory? 
consisted of very high mountain ranges, and even in the 
southern portion, the mountains Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, 
Taphiassus, are found at no great distance from the sea ; while 
the chief towns in A‘tolia—Kalydén, Pleurén, Chalkis,—seem 
to have been situated eastward of the Euénus, between the 
Jast-mentioned mountains and the sea.’ The first two towns 
have been greatly ennobled in legend, but are little named in 
history ; while on the contrary, Thermus, the chief town of the 
historical tolians, and the place where the aggregate meeting 
and festival of the A&tolian name, for the choice of a Pan- 
fBtolic general, was convoked, is not noticed by any one 
earlier than Ephorus.‘ It was partly legendary renown, partly 
ethnical kindred (publicly acknowledged on both sides) with 

1 Herod. vii. 1263 Thucyd, ii. 102. 

2 See the difficult journey of Fiedler from Wrachori northward by 
Karpenitz, and then across the north-western portion of the mountains of 
the ancient Eurytanes (the southern continuation of Mount Tymphréstus 
and CEta), into the upper valley of the Spercheius (Fiedler’s Reise in 
Griechenland, vol. i. p. 177-191), a part of the longer journey from 
Missolonghi to Zeitun. 

Skylax (c. 35) reckons Etolia as extending inland as far as the bound- 
aries of the Anianes on the Spercheius—which is quite correct—/tolia 
Epiktétus—zéxpi r9s Olrafas, Strabo, x. p. 450. 

3 Strabo, x. p. 459-460. There is however great uncertainty about the 
position of these ancient towns: compare Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. xi. 
233-255) and Brandstater, Geschichte des /Etolischen Landes, p. 121-134. 

Ephorus, Fragm. 29, Marx. ap. Strabo, p. 463. The situation of 
Thermus, ‘‘ the acropolis as it were of all £tolia,” and placed on a spot 
almost unapproachable by an army, is to a certain extent, though not 
wholly, capable of being determined by the description which Polybius 

ives of the nape march of Philip and the Macedonian army to surprise it. 

e maps, both of Kruse and Kiepert, place it too much on the north of 
the lake Trichénis : the map of Fiedler notes it more correctly to the east 
of that lake (Polyb. v. 7-8; compare Brandstiiter, Geschichte des AEtol. 
Landes, p. 133). 
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the Eleians in Peloponnesus, which authenticated the title of 
the A®tolians to rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the 
Apodéti, Eurytanes, and Ophioneis, in the inland mountains, 
were so rude in their manners and so unintelligible! in their 
speech (which, however, was not barbaric, but very bad 
Hellenic), that this title might well seem disputable—in point 
of fact it was disputed in later times, when the A&tolian power 
and depredations had become obnoxious nearly to all Greece. 
And it is probably to this difference of manners between the 
£tolians on the sea-coast and those in the interior, that we are 
to trace a geographical division mentioned by Strabo into 
Ancient A‘tolia, and AXtolia Epiktétus (or acquired). When or 
by whom this division was introduced, we do not know. It 
cannot be founded upon any conquest, for the inland Atolians 
were the most unconquerable of mankind : and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole Atolian race—that it had 
never been reduced to subjection by any one—is most of all 
beyond dispute concerning the inland portion of it.? 

_ Adjoining the Ztolians were the Akarnanians, the western- 
most of exira-Peloponnesian Greeks. They extended to the 
Ionian Sea, and seem, in the time of Thucydidés, to have 
occupied both banks of the river Acheldus in the lower part of 
its course—though the left bank appears afterwards as belonging 
to the Aétolians, so that the river came to constitute the 
boundary, often disputed and decided by arms, between them. 
The principal Akarnanian towns, Stratus and CEniade, were 
both on the right bank ; the latter on the marshy and over- 
flowed land near its mouth. Near the Akarnanians, towards 
the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found barbarian or non-Hellenic 
nations—the Agreans and the Amphilochians: in the midst 
of the latter, on the shores of the Ambrakian Gulf, the Greek 
colony called Argos Amphilochicum was established. 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated—Lokrians, 
Phokians, Dorians (of Doris), Ztolians, and Akarnanians (of 
whom Lokrians, Phokians and £tolians are comprised in the 
Homeric catalogue)—we have to say the same as of those 
north of Thermopyle : there is no information respecting them 
from the commencement of the historical period down to the 
Persian war. Even that important event brings into action 


1 Thucyd. iii. 102.—ayrwordraror 8% yAdaody clot, nal dpopdyor bs 
A€yovrnt Tt seems that Thucydidés had not himself seen or con- 
versed with them, but he does not call them AdpBapos. 

2 Ephorus, Fragment. 29, ed. Marx. ; Skymn. Chius, v. 471 ; Strabo, 


X. P. 450. 
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only the Lokrians of the Eubcean Sea, the Phokians, and the 
Dorians : we have to wait until near the Peloponnesian war 
before we require information respecting the Ozolian Lokrians, 
the Etolians, and the Akarnanians. These last three were 
unquestionably the most backward members of the Hellenic 
aggregate. Though not absolutely without a central town, they 
lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to inaccessible 
heights, perpetually armed and in readiness for aggression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. Very different 
was the condition of the Lokrians opposite Eubcea, the 
Phokians, and the Dorians. These were all orderly town 
communities, small indeed and poor, but not less well-adminis- 
tered than the average of Grecian townships, and perhaps 
exempt from those individual violences which so frequently 
troubled the Boeotian Thebes or the great cities of Thessaly. 
Timeus affirmed (contrary, as it seems, to the supposition of 
Aristotle) that in early times there were no slaves either among 
the Lokrians or Phokians, and that the work required to be 
done for proprietors was performed by poor freemen ;? a habit. 
which is alleged to have been continued until the temporary 
prosperity of the Sacred War, when the plunder of the Delphian 
temple so greatly enriched the Phokian leaders. But this. 
statement is too briefly given, and too imperfectly authenticated, 
to justify any inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 3.c.) the Erysichzan- 
or Kalydonian shepherd named as a type of rude rusticity—the- 
antithesis of Sardis, where the poet was bom. And among the 
suitors who are represented as coming forward to claim the 
daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes in marriage, there- 
appears both the Thessalian Diaktoridés from Krannén, a 
member of the Skopad family—and the A®tolian Malés, brother 
of that Titormus who in muscular strength surpassed all his. 
contemporary Greeks, and who had seceded from mankind‘ 
into the inmost recesses of 4tolia’ this /tolian seems to be 
set forth as a sort of antithesis to the delicate Smindyridés of 
Sybaris, the most luxurious of mankind. Herodotus introduces. 


1 Thucyd. i. 6; iii, 94. Aristotle, however, included in his large 
collection of MoArrefa: an 'Axapydyev Torirela as well as an AlrwAay 
ToAirela (Aristotelis Rerum Publicarum Reliquix, ed. Neumann, p. 102; 
Strabo, vil. p. 321). 

2 Timaus, Fragm. xvii. ed. Géller; Polyb. xii. 6-7; Athenzus, vi. p. 
264. 
2This brief fragment of the MapGevela of Alkman is preserved by- 
Stephan. Byz. (‘Epvcixn), and alluded to by Strabo, x. p. 460: see 
Welcker, Alka, ‘Fragm. xi, and Bergk, Alk. Fr. xii. 
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these characters into his dramatic picture of this memorable 
wedding. 

Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica (from 
which it is divided by the mountains KitherOn and Parnés) 
on the other, we find the important territory called Boeotia, 
with its ten or twelve autonomous cities, forming a sort of con- 
federacy under the presidency of Thebes, the most powerful 
among them. Even of this territory, destined during the 
second period of this history to play a part so conspicuous 
and effective, we know nothing during the first two centuries 
after 776 B.c, We first acquire some insight into it on occasion 
of the disputes between Thebes and Plataa about the year 
520 B.C. Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake Képais, 
forms throughout the historical times one of the cities of the 
Beeotian league, seemingly the second after Thebes. But 
L have already stated that the Orchomenian legends, the 
Catalogue and other allusions in Homer, and the traces of vast 
power and importance yet visible in the historical age, attest 
the early political existence of Orchomenus and its neigh- 
bourhood apart from Beotia.? The Amphiktyony in which 
Orchomenus participated at the holy island of Kalauria near 
the Argolic peninsula, seems to show that it must once have 
possessed a nayal force and commerce, and that its territory 
must have touched the sea at Hale and the lower town of 
Larymna, near the southern frontier of Lokris; this sea is 
‘separated by a very narrow space from the range of mountains 
which join Knémis and Ptéon, and which enclose on the east 
both the basin of Orchomenus, Asplédén and Képz, and the 
lake K6pais. The migration of the Boeotians out of Thessaly 
into Beeotia (which is represented as a consequence of the 

1 Herodot. vi. 127. 

2 See an admirable topographical description of thenorth part of Boeotia— 
the lake K6pais and its environs, in Forchhammer's Hellenika, p. 159-186, 
with an explanatory map. The two long and laborious tunnels constructed 
by the old Orchomenians for the drainage of the lake, as an aid to the insuffi- 
ciency of the natural Katabothra, are there very clearly laid down: one 
goes to the sea, the other into the neighbouring lake Hylika, which is sur- 
rounded by high rocky banks and can take more water without overflowing. 
‘The lake K6pais is an enclosed basin receiving all the water from Doris 
and Phokis through the Képhisus. The positions of the two tunnels are 
indicated on the Map of ia Extra Peloponnesus, Classical Atlas, 
Everyman's Library. 

Forchhammer thinks that it was nothing but the similarity of the name 
It6nea (derived from iréa, a willow-tree) which gave rise to the tale of an 
immigration of people from the Thessalian to the Be-otian ItOné (p. 148). 


The Homeric Catalogue presents Képz, on the north ‘of the lake, as 
Becotian, but not Orchomenus nor Asplédén (Iliad, ii, 502). 
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conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) is 
commonly assigned as the compulsory force which beeotised 
Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at whatever time (whether 
before or after 776 B.C.) the transition may have been effected, 
we find Orchomenus completely Breotian throughout the 
known historical age—yet still retaining its local Minyeian 
legends, and subject to the jealous rivalry 1 of Thebes, as being 
the second city in the Bceotian league. The direct road from 
the passes of Phokis southward into Boeotia went through 
Chzeroneia, leaving Lebadeiaon the rightand Orchomenus on the 
left hand, and passed the south-western edge of the lake K épais 
near the towns of Koréneia, Alalkomenz, and Haliartus. Here 
stood, between Mount Helikon and the lake, on the road 
from Phokis to Thebes, the important military post called 
Tilphéssion,? The territory of this latter city occupied the 
greater part of central Boeotia south of the lake Képais; it 
comprehended Akrephia and Mount Pt6on, and probably 
touched the Eubcean Sea at the village of Salganeus south of 
Anthéd6n. South-west of Thebes, bordering on the south- 
eastern extremity of Phokis with the Phokian town of Bulis, 
stood the city of Thespiz. Southward of the Asépus, but 
northward of Kithzer6n and Parnés, were Plata and Tanagra : 
in the south-eastern corner of Beeotia stood Orépus, the 
frequent subject of contention between Thebes and Athens ; 
and in the road between the Eubcean Chalkis and Thebes, the 
town of Mykaléssus. 

From our first view of historical Boeotia downward, there 
appears a confederation which embraces the whole territory ; 
and during the Peloponnesian war the Thebans invoke “the 
ancient constitutional maxims of the Boeotians” as a justifica- 
tion of extreme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of the 
peace, against the recusant Plateans.? Of this confederation 
the greater cities were primary members, while the lesser were 
attached to one or other of them in akind of dependent union. 
Neither the names nor the number of these primary members 
can be certainly known: there seem grounds for including 
Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Koréneia, Haliartus, K6pz, 


1 See O. Milller, Orchomenos, cap, xx. p. 418 seg. 

© See Demosthen. De Fals. Legat. c. 43-45, Another portion of this 
narrow road is probably meant by the pass of Korneia—ra rep Kopdve.ar 
orerd (Diodor. xv. sa; Xenoph. Helen. iv. 3, 15)—which Epaminondas 
occupied to prevent the invasion of Kleombrotus from Phokis. 

. —xara ra ndrpia ray wdvray Bowwrd : compare the speech 
s to the Lacedsemonians after the capture of Platea, iil, 61, 
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Anthédén, Tanagra, Thespiz, and Platea before its secession.2 
Akrzphia with the neighbouring Mount Pt6on and its oracle, 
Skélus, Glisas and other places, were dependencies of Thebes : 
Chezroneia, Aspléd6n, Holménes and Hyéttus, of Orchomenus : 
Siphe, Leuktra, Keréssus and Thisbé, of Thespiz.? Certain 
generals or magistrates called Beootarchs were chosen annually 
to manage the common affairs of the confederation, At the 
time of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, 
they were eleven in number, two of them from Thebes ; 
but whether this number was always maintained, or in what 
proportions the choice was made by the different cities, we 
find no distinct information. There were likewise during 
the Peloponnesian war four different senates, with whom 
the Bceotarchs consulted on matters of importance; a curious 
arrangement, of which we have no explanation. Lastly, there 
was the general concilium and religious festival—the Pambeeotia 
—held periodically at Koréneia. Such were the forms, as far 
as we can make them out, of the Boeotian confederacy ; each 
of the separate cities possessing its own senate and constitution, 
and having its political consciousness as an autonomous unit, 
yet with a certain habitual deference to the federal obligations. 
Substantially, the affairs of the confederation will be found in 
the hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban 
ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by no other 
feeling except respect for superior force and bravery. The 
discontents of the minor Boeotian towns, harshly repressed and 
punished, form an uninviting chapter in Grecian history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes singly 
and apart from the other Boeotian towns, anterior to the year 
yoo B.c, Though brief and incompletely recorded, it is yet 
highly valuable, as one of the first incidents of solid and 
positive Grecian history. Dioklés the Corinthian stands 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 13th Olympiad, or 728 B.c., 
at a time when the oligarchy called Bacchiadz possessed the 
government of Cornith. The beauty of his person attracted 
towards him the attachment of Philolaus, one of the members 
of this oligarchical body,—a sentiment which Grecian manners 
did not proscribe; but it also provoked an incestuous passion 
on the pats of his own mother Halkyont, from which Dioklés 


726. 

i. 1355 ix. 15-43. Pausan. ix. 13, 1; ix. 23, 3; ix. 

33 ix. 32, 1-4. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 3-4: compare O. Miller, 
Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 403. 
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shrunk with hatred and horror. He abandoned for ever his 
native city and retired to Thebes, whither he was followed by 
Philolaus, and where both of them lived and died. Their 
tombs were yet shown in the time of Aristotle, close adjoining 
to each other, yet with an opposite frontage ; that of Philolaus 
being so placed that the inmate could command a view of 
the lofty peak of his native city, while that of Dioklés was so 
disposed as to block out all prospect of the hateful spot. That 
which preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an incident, 
is, the esteem entertained for Philolaus by the Thebans—a 
feeling so pronounced, that they invited him to make laws for 
them. We shall have occasion to point out one or two similar 
cases in which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an intelligent 
stranger: and the practice became common, among the Italian 
republics in the middle ages, to nominate a person not 
belonging to their city either as Podesta or as arbitrator in civil 
dissensions. It would have been highly interesting to know 
at length what laws Philolaus made for the Thebans; but 
Aristotle, with his usual conciseness, merely alludes to his 
regulations respecting the adoption of children and respecting 
the multiplication of offspring in each separate family. His 
laws were framed with the view to maintain the original number 
of lots of land, without either subdivision or consolidation ; 
but by what means the purpose was to be fulfilled we are not 
informed.!_ There existed a law at Thebes, which perhaps 
may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, prohibiting 
exposure of children, and empowering a father under the 
pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-born infant to 
the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any citizen-purchaser, 


1 Aristot, Polit. ii. 9, 6-7. NowoBdrns 8° abrois (to the Thebans) éyévero 
Sirdaaos xepl 7’ tAAwy Tay Kal wep) THs wubowoitas, obs Kadodow éxeivor 
vépous erixots: rab Eve dariy Ilws bm’ dxelvou vereuobernniven, fone é 
dpiduds oo(qras 7a KAhpwv. A perplexing passage follows within three 
toes, of this—#iAoAdov i iby dorw 4 tev obsisy dvouddwois—which 
raises two questions: first, whether Philolaus can really be meant in the 
second passage, which talks of what is 18ev to Philolaus, while the first 
passage had already spoken of something I8las veropoGernudroy by the same 
person. Accordingly Géttling and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire follow one 
of the MSS. by writing ¢aréeu in place of @:AoAdov. Next, what is the 
meaning of dveudAwois? 0. Miller (Dorians, ch. x. 5, p. 209) considers 
it to mean a “ fresh equalisation, just as dvadacués means a fresh division,” 
adopting the translation of Victorius and Schlésser. 

e point can hardly be decisively settled; but if this translation of 
Avouddrwais be correct, there is good ground for preferring the word éaAdov 
to @:AcAdev; since the proceeding described would harmonise better with 
the ideas of Phaleas (Aristot. Pol. ii. 4, 3). 
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—taking from him the obligation to bring it up, but allowing 
him in return to consider the adult as his slave. From these 
brief allusions, coming to us without accompanying illustration, 
we can draw no other inference, except that the great problem 
of population—the relation between the well-being of the 
citizens and their more or less rapid increase in numbers—had 
engaged the serious attention even of the earliest Grecian 
legislators. We may however observe that the old Corinthian 
legislator Pheidén (whose precise date cannot be fixed) is 
stated by Artistotle? to have contemplated much the same 
object as that which is ascribed to Philolaus at Thebes; an 
unchangeable number both of citizens and of lots of land, 
without any attempt to alter the unequal ratio of the lots, 
one to the other. 


CHAPTER IV 


EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS—DORIANS IN 
ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES 


Wx now pass from the northern members to the heart and 
head of Greece—Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the former 
first in order, and giving as much as can be ascertained 
respecting its early historical phaenomena. 

‘The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Beeotia during 
the youthful days of Herodotus and Thucydidés, found an 
array of powerful Doric cities conterminous to each other, and 
beginning at the Isthmus of Corinth. First came Megara, 
stretching across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying 
the high and rugged mountain-ridge called Geraneia: next 
Corinth, with its strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its 
territory including Mount Oneion as well as the portion of the 
isthmus at once most level and narrowest, which divided its 
two harbours called Lecheum and Kenchree. Westward of 
Corinth, along the Corinthian Gulf, stood Sikyén, with a plain 
of uncommon fertility, between the two towns: southward of 
Siky6n and Corinth were Phlius and Kleonz, both conter- 
minous, as well as Corinth, with Argos and the Argolic penin- 
sula) The inmost bend of the Argolic Gulf, including a 

1 Milian, V. H. ii. 7. 

2 Aristot. Polit 3, 7. This Pheidén seems different from Pheidén of 
Argos, as far as we are enabled to judge. 
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considerable space of flat and marshy ground adjoining to the 
sea, was possessed by Argos; the Argolic peninsula was 
divided by Argos with the Doric cities of Epidaurus and 
Troezen, and the Dryopian city of Hermioné, the latter possess- 
ing the south-western corner. Proceeding southward along 
the western coast of the gulf, and passing over the little river 
called Tanos, the traveller found himself in the dominion of 
Sparta, which comprised the entire southern region of the 
peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, where the river 
Neda flows into the latter. He first passed from Argos across 
the difficult mountain range called Parnén (which bounds to 
the west the southern portion of Argolis), until he found him- 
self in the valley of the river CEnus, which he followed until it 
joined the Eurotas. In the larger valley of the Eurotas, far 
removed from the sea, and accessible only through the most 
impracticable mountain roads lay the five unwalled, unadorned, 
adjoining villages, which bore collectively the formidable name 
of Sparta. The whole valley of the Eurotas, from Skiritis and 
Beleminatis at the border of Arcadia, to the Laconian Gulf— 
expanding in several parts into fertile plain, especially near to 
its mouth, where the towns of Gythium and Helos were found 
—belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and high 
mountain range to the eastward which projects into the pro- 
montory of Malea—and the still loftier chain of Taygetus to 
the westward, which ends in the promontory of Tanarus. On 
the other side of Taygetus, on the banks of the river Pamisus, 
which there flows into the Messenian Gulf, lay the plain of 
Messéné, the richest land in the peninsula. This plain had 
once yielded its ample produce to the free Messenian Dorians, 
resident in the towns of Stenyklérus and Andania. But in the 
time of which we speak, the name of Messenians was borne 
only by a body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration 
to the land of their forefathers overpassed even the exile’s 
proverbially sanguine hope. Their land was confounded with 
the western portion of Laconia, which reached in a south- 
westerly direction down to the extreme point of Cape Akritas, 
and northward as far as the river Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last-mentioned, 
from the borders of Boeotia and Megaris, the traveller would 
only step from one Dorian state into another. But on crossing 
from the south to the north bank of the river Neda, at a point 
near to its mouth, he would find himself out of Doric land 
altogether : first in the territory called Triphylia—next in that 
of Pisa or the Pisatid—thirdly in the more spacious and 
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powerful state called Elis; these three comprising the coast- 
land of Peloponnesus from the mouth of the Neda to that of 
the Larissus. The Triphylians, distributed into a number of 
small townships, the largest of which was Lepreon—and the 
Pisatans, equally destitute of any centralising city—had both, 
at the period of which we are now speaking, been conquered 
by their more powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who 
enjoyed the advantage of a spacious territory united under one 
government ; the middle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being 
for the most part fertile. The Eleians were a section of A®tolian 
immigrants into Peloponnesus, but the Pisatans and Triphylians 
had both been originally independent inhabitants of the 
peninsula—the latter being affirmed to belong to the same race 
as the Minyze who had occupied the ante-Boeotian Orchomenus : 
both too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur 
and occasional resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast 
of Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian Gulf, the traveller 
would pass into Achaia—a name which designated the narrow 
strip of level land, and the projecting spurs and declivities, 
between that gulf and the northernmost mountains of the 
peninsula—Skollis, Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and the 
towering eminence called Kylléné. Achzean cities—twelve in 
number at least, if not more—divided this long strip of land 
amongst them, from the mouth of the Larissus and the north- 
western Cape Araxus on one side, to the western boundary of 
the Sikyonian territory on the other. According to the accounts 
of the ancient legends and the belief of Herodotus, this territory 
had been once occupied by Ionian inhabitants, whom the 
Achzans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have finished the 
circuit of Peloponnesus ; but he would still have left untrodden 
the great central region, enclosed between the territories just 
enumerated—approaching nearest to the sea on the borders of 
Triphylia, but never touching it anywhere. This region was 
Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who are uniformly represented 
as all of one race, and all aboriginal. It was high and bleak, 
full of wild mountain, rock and forest, and abounding, to a 
degree unusual even in Greece, with those land-locked basins 
from whence the water finds only a subterraneous issue. It 
was distributed among a large number of distinct villages and 
cities. Many of the village tribes—the Mznalii, Parrhasii, 
Azanes, &c., occupying the central and the western regions, 
were numbered among the rudest of the Greeks: but along its 
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eastern frontier there were several Arcadian cities which ranked 
deservedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians. Tegea, 
Mantineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed the 
whole eastern frontier of Arcadia from the borders of Laconia 
to those of Siky6n and Pelléné in Achaia: Phigaleia at the 
south-western corner, near the borders of Triphylia, and 
Herzea on the north bank of the Alpheius, near the place where 
that river quits Arcadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns 
deserving of notice. Towards the north of this cold and 
thinly-peopled region, near Pheneos, was situated the small 
town of Nonakris, adjoining to which rose the hardly accessible 
crags where the rivulet of Styx! flowed down: a point of 
common feeling for all Arcadians, from the terrific sanction 
which this water was understood to impart to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suitable to 
the Persian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also 
be said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whole 
interval between about B.c. 550-370; from the time of the 
conquest of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle of Leuktra. But 
it is not the earliest distribution which history presents to us. 
Not presuming to criticise the Homeric map of Peloponnesus, 
and going back only to 776 B.c., we find this material difference 
—that Sparta occupies only a very small fraction of the large 
territory above described as belonging to her. Westward of 
the summit of Mount Taygetus are found another section 
of Dorians, independent of Sparta: the Messenian Dorians, 
whose city is on the hill of Stenyklérus, near the south-western 
boundary of Arcadia, and whose possessions cover the fertile 
plain of Messéné along the river Pamisus to its mouth in the 
Messenian Gulf: it is to be noted that Messéné was then the 
name of the plain generally, and that no town so called existed 


1 Herodot. vi. 74; Pausan. viii. 18, 2." See the description and print of 
the river Styx and the neighbouring rocks in Fiedler’s Reise durch 
Griechenland, vol. i. p. 400. 

He describes a scene amidst these rocks, in 1826, when the troops of 
Ibrahim Pasha were in the Morea, which realises the fearful pictures of 
war after the manner of the ancient Gauls or Thracians. A crowd of 
5000 Greeks of every age and sex had found shelter in a grassy and bushy 
‘Spot embosomed amidst these crags,—few of them armed. They were pur= 
sued by 5000 Egyptians and Arabians: a very small resistance, in such 
ground, would have kept the troops at bay, but the poor men either could 
not or would not offer it. They were forced to surrender: the youngest 
and most energetic cast themselves headlong from the rocks and perished : 

prisoners were carried away captive, and sold for slaves at Corinth, 
Patras, and Modon: all those who were unfit for sale were massacred on 
the spot by the Egyptian troops, 
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until after the battle of Leuktra. Again, eastward of the valley 
of the Eurotas, the mountainous region and the western shores 
of the Argolic Gulf down to Cape Males are also independent 
of Sparta; belonging to Argos, or rather to Dorian towns in 
union with Argos. All the great Dorian towns, from the 
borders of the Megarid to the eastern frontier of Arcadia, as 
above enumerated, appear to have existed in 776 B.c.: Achaia 
was in the same condition, so far as we are able to judge, as 
well as Arcadia, except in regard to its southern frontier con- 
terminous with Sparta, of which more will hereafter be said. 
In respect to the western portion of Peloponnesus, Elis 
(properly so called) appears to have embraced the same terri- 
tory in 776 B.C. as in 550 B.C.: but the Pisatid had been 
recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected by the 
Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been quite independent 
ofthem. Respecting the south-western promontory of Pelopon- 
nésus down to Cape Akritas, we are altogether without positive 
information : reasons will hereafter be given for believing that 
it did not at that time form part of the territory of the 
Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew in 
Peloponnesus, he believed three to be aboriginal—the Arca- 
dians, the Acheans, and the Kynurians, The Achzans, 
though belonging indigenously to the peninsula, had yet 
removed from the southern portion of it to the northern, 
expelling the previous Ionian tenants: this is a part of the 
legend respecting the Dorian conquest or Return of the 
Herakleids, and we can neither verify nor contradict it. But 
neither the Arcadians nor the Kynurians had ever changed 
their abodes. Of the latter I have not before spoken, because 
they were never (so far as history knows them) an independent 
population. They occupied the larger portion! of the territory 
of Argolis, from Ornez, near the northern or Phliasian border, 
to Thyrea and the Thyreatis, on the Laconian border: and 
though belonging originally (as Herodotus imagines rather 
than asserts) to the Ionic race—they had been so long subjects 
of Argos in his time, that almost all evidence of their ante- 
Dorian condition had vanished. 

2 This is the only way of reconciling Herodotus (viii. 73) with Thucy- 
didés (iv. 56, and v. 41). The original extent of the Kynurian territory is 
a point on which neither of them had any means of very correct informa- 
ton j but there is no occasion to reject the one in favour of the other. 

2 Herod. viii. 73. O! 88 Kwvotpiol, abrdxGoves ebvres, Boxtovor podvor 


elvat “Laver- éxbeduplerrar 38 bb Te 'Apyelov Spxsuevot ad rod xpdvov, 
Udyres 'Opvetjrar wad weplauxor, 
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But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus—the capital 
powers in the peninsula—were all originally immigrants, 
according to the belief not only of Herodotus, but of all the 
Grecian world: so also were the #tolians of Elis, the Triphy- 
lians, and the Dryopes at Hermioné and Asiné. All these 
immigrations are so described as to give them a root in the 
Grecian legendary world: the Triphylians are traced back to 
Lemnos, as the offspring of the Argonautic heroes,! and we 
are too uninformed about them to venture upon any historical 
guesses. But respecting the Dorians, it may perhaps be 
possible, by examining the first historical situation in which 
they are presented to us, to offer some conjectures as to the 
probable circumstances under which they arrived. The 
legendary narrative of it has already been given in the first 
chapter of this volume—that great mythical event called the 
Return of the Children of Héraklés, by which the first 
establishment of the Dorians in the promised land of Pelopon- 
nesus was explained to the full satisfaction of Grecian faith. 
One single armament and expedition, acting by the special 
direction of the Delphian god, and conducted by three 
brothers, lineal descendants of the principal Achzo-Dorian 
hero through Hyllus (the eponymus of the principal tribe) — 
the national heroes of the pre-existing population vanquished 
and expelled, and the greater part of the peninsula both 
acquired and partitioned at a stroke—the circumstances of the 
partition adjusted to the historical relations of Laconia and 
Messenia—the friendly power of A:tolian Elis, with its Olympic 
games as the bond of union in Peloponnesus, attached to this 
event as an appendage in the person of Oxylus—all these 
particulars compose a narrative well-calculated to impress the 
retrospective imagination of a Greek. They exhibit an epical 
fitness and sufficiency which it would be unseasonable to 
impair by historical criticism, 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 328 years 
from the Return of the Herakleids to the first Olympiad 
(1104 B.c.—776 B.c.),—a period measured by the lists of the 
kings of Sparta, on the trustworthiness of which some remarks 
have already been offered. Of these 328 years, the first 250, 
at the least, are altogether barren of facts; and even if we 
admitted them to be historical, we should have nothing to 
recount except a succession of royal names. Being unable 
either to guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test 
for discriminating the historical and the non-historical items, 

1 Herodot. iv. 145-146. 
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I here enumerate the Lacedzmonian kings as they appear in 
Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were two joint kings at 
Sparta, throughout nearly all the historical time of independent 
Greece, deducing their descent from Héraklés through 
Eurysthenés and Proklés, the twin sons of Aristodémus ; the 
latter being one of those three Herakleid. brothers to whom 
the conquest of the peninsula is ascribed— 


Srartan Kincs 


Line of Eurysthenés, Line of Prokiés, 
Enurysthenés . .reigned 42 years. | Proklés. . . «reigned 51 years. 
ts ga AE BE “a Signa es Beg 
FEchestratus. |. 5, 35 Eurypon | ss) — 
babies 64,0 of OM Psytanis 2 + 5 op 49 ts 
Dorysus . . . 5, 29 Eunomus . . . 3, 45 5 
Agesilaus... 3, 4403 Charilaus . . . 3, 60 3, 
Archelaus . . . ;, 60 5 Nikander | 1) 3; 38 3 
Teleklus. . . - 5, 40 Theopompus . . ,, 10 ,, 
Alkamenés. . : 3, 10 3, 

328 


Both Theopompus and Alkamenés reigned considerably 
longer, but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 B.c. (or 
the first Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each of their 
reigns. It is necessary to add, with regard to this list, that 
there are some material discrepancies between different authors 
even as to the names of individual kings, and still more as to 
the duration of their reigns, as may be seen both in Mr. 
Clinton’s chronology and in Miiller’s Appendix to the History 
of the Dorians.! The alleged sum total cannot be made to 
agree with the items without great licence of conjecture. O. 
Miiller observes,” in reference to this Alexandrine chronology, 


1 Herodotus omits Séus between Proklés and Eurypén, and inserts Poly- 
dektés between Prytanis and Eunomus: moreover the accounts of the 
Lacedzmonians, as he states them, represented Lykurgus the lawgiver as 
uncle and guardian of Labdtas, of the Eurysthenid house,—while 
Simonidés made him son of Prytanis, and others made him son of 
Eunomus, of the Proklid line: compare Herod. i. 65 ; viii. 131. Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. 2. 

‘Some excellent remarks on this early series of Spartan kings will be 
found in Sir G. C. Lewis’s article in the Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 
42-48, in a review of Dr. Arnold on the Spartan Constitution. 

Compare also Larcher, Chronologie ad Herodote, ch. 13, p. 484-514. He 
lengthens many of the reigns considerably, in order to su:t the earlier 
epoch which he assigns to the capture of Troy and the Return of the 
Herakleids. 

3 History of the Dorians, vol. ii. Append. p. 442. 
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“that our materials only enable us to restore it to its original 
state, not to verify its correctness.” In point of fact they are 
insufficient even for the former purpose, as the dissensions 
among learned critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren of facts, 
in the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Corinth. This city 
had its own line of Herakleids, descended from Héraklés, but 
not through Hyllus. Hippotés, the progenitor of the Corinth- 
ian Herakleids, was reported in the legend to have originally 
joined the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have 
quitted them in consequence of having slain the prophet 
Karnus.! The three brothers, when they became masters of 
the peninsula, sent for Alétés the son of Hippotés, and placed 
him in possession of Corinth, over which the chronologists 
make him begin to reign thirty years after the Herakleid 
conquest. His successors are thus given— 


Aletes. . . . . «reigned 38 years, 
AUG a: ot are ie BR oe 
Agelas . . . 1 1 yy 37 99 
Prymnis, 2. 5 6 59 35) os 
Becchis sis 6 S 4 3B ge 
Ages. wa 2 a | BO oe 
Eudémus. . 5.) 25 yy 
‘Aristomédés BS) 
Agémén . as cain: ASE toy 
Alexander. . «-- 9 25 45 
TEES 5 ek kk ay ER ap 
Automenés . . . ” ” 
327 


1 This story—that the heroic ancestor of the great Corinthian Bacchiadze 
had slain the holy man Karnus, and had been punished for it by long 
banishment and privation—leads to the conjecture, that the Corinthians 
did not celebrate the festival of the Karneia, common to the Dorians 
generally. 

Herodotus tells us, with regard to the Ionic cities, that all of them cele- 
brated the festival of Apaturia, except Ephesus and Kolophon ; and that 
these two cities did not celebrate it, ‘‘ because of a certain reason of murder 
committed,”—obra: yap poivor "Idvwv obk Byovotw 'Awarobpia: Kal obros 
ard pdvov twd oxi (Herod. i. 147). 

The murder of Karnus by Hippotés was probably the gévov oxiyus which 
forbade the Corinthians from celebrating the Karneia ; at least this supposi- 
tion gives to the legend a special pertinence which is otherwise wanting to 
it. Respecting the Karneia and Hiyacinthia see Schoell De Origine Greci 
Dramatis, p. 70-78. Tubingen, 1328. 

There were various singular customs connected with the Grecian 
festivals, which it was usual to account for by some legendary tale. Thus 
no native of Elis ever entered himself as a competitor, or contended for 
the prize, at the Isthmian games. The legendary reason given for this 
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Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, that those 
who succeeded him took the name of Bacchiads in place of 
Aletiads or Herakleids. One year after the accession of 
Automenés, the family of the Bacchiads generally, amounting 
to.200 persons, determined to abolish royalty, to constitute 
themselves a standing oligarchy, and to elect out of their own 
number an annual Prytanis. Thus commenced the oligarchy 
of the Bacchiads, which lasted for ninety years, until it was 
subverted by Kypselus in 657 B.c.1 Reckoning the thirty 
years previous to the beginning of the reign of Alétés, the 
chronologists thus provide an interval of 447 years between the 
Retum of the Herakleids and the accession of Kypselus, and 
357 years between the same period and the commencement of 
the Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestion- 
ably historical ; the conquest of the Herakleids belongs to the 
legendary world; while the interval between the two is filled 
up, as in so many other cases, by a mere barren genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves at the 
first opening of history, we find that although ultimately Sparta 
came to hold the first place, not only in Peloponnesus, but in 
all Hellas, this was not the case at the earliest moment of 
which we have historical#cognisance. Argos, and the neigh- 
bouring towns connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, 
semi-political union,—Siky6n, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezén, 
—were at first of greater power and consideration than Sparta ; 
a fact which the legend of the Herakleids seems to recognise by 
making Témenus the eldest brother of the three. And Hero- 
dotus assures us that at one time all the eastern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus down to Cape Malea, including the island of Kythéra, 
all which came afterwards to constitute a material part of 
Laconia, had belonged to Argos? Down to the time of the 
first Messenian war, the comparative importance of the Dorian 
establishments in Peloponnesus appears to have been in the 


was, that Héraklés had waylaid and slain (at Kle6ne) the two Molionid 
brothers, when they were proceeding to the Isthmian games as The6rs or 
sacred envoys from the Eleian king Augeas, Redress was in vain demanded 
for this outrage, and Molioné, mother of the slain envoys, imprecated a 
curse upon the Eleians generally if they should ever visit the Isthmian 
festival. This legend is the @éyov cxivis, explaining why no Eleian runner 
or wrestler was ever known to contend there (Pausan. fi. 15,13 ¥. 2, I-4. 
Ister, Fragment. 46 ; ed. Didot). 

1 Diodor, Fragm. lib. vii. p. 14, with the note of Wesseling. Strabo 
(vii p. 378) states the Bacchied oligarchy te have lasted nearly 200 years, 

2 Herodot. |. 82. ‘The historian adds, besides Kythéra, nal af Aonal ray 
vhowy. What other islands are meant I do not distinctly understand, 
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order in which the legend placed them,—Argos first,1 Sparta 
second, Messéné third. It will be seen hereafter that the 
Argeians never lost the recollection of this early pre-eminence, 
from which the growth of Sparta had extruded them ; and the 
liberty of entire Hellas was more than once in danger from 
their disastrous jealousy of a more fortunate competitor. 

Ata short distance of about three miles from Argos, and at 
the exact point where that city approaches nearest to the sea,? 
was situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, noticed both 
by Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village deriving both 
its name and its celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the 
hero Témenus, who was there worshipped by the Dorians ; 
and the statement which Pausanias heard was, that Témenus 
with his invading Dorians had seized and fortified the spot, 
and employed it as an armed post to make war upon Tisamenus 
and the Achzans. What renders this report deserving of the 
greater attention is, that the same thing is affirmed with regard 
to the eminence called Solygeion near Corinth: this too was 
believed to be the place which the Dorian assailants had 
occupied and fortified against the pre-existing Corinthians in 
the city. Situated close upon the Sarénic Gulf, it was the 
spot which invaders landing from that gulf would naturally 
seize upon, and which Nikias with his powerful Athenian fleet 
did actually seize and occupy against Corinth in the Pelopon- 
nesian war.8 In early days the only way of overpowering the 
inhabitants of a fortified town, generally also planted in a 
position itself very defensible, was—that the invaders, entrench- 
ing themselves in the neighbourhood, harassed the inhabitants, 
and ruined their produce until they brought them to terms. 
Even during the Peloponnesian war, when the art of besieging 
had made some progress, we read of several instances in which 
this mode of aggressive warfare was adopted with efficient 
results. We may readily believe that the Dorians obtained 


1 So Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), whose mind is full of the old mythe and 
the tripartite distribution of Peloponnesus among the Herakleids—# 8! ad, 
xpereboven ev vols rére xpdvors roils wep) rhe Biavouty, h wep) rd”Apyes, &c. 

7Pausan. ii. 38, 13 Strabo, viii, p. 368. Professor Ross observes 
respecting the line of coast near Argos, ‘The seaside is thoroughly flat and 
for the most part marshy: only at the single point where Argos comes 
nearest to the coast—between the mouth, now choked by sand, of the 
united Inachus and Charadrus, and the efflux of the Erasinus, overgrown 
with weeds and bulrushes,—stands an eminence of someelevation, and com- 
posed of firmer earth, upon which the ancient Temenion was placed.” 
(Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. sect. 5. p. 149, Berlin, 1841.) 

3 Thueyd. i 

4 Thucyd. 














|. 85 ; vii. 18-27 5 viii. 38-40. 
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admittance both into Argos and Corinth in this manner. And 
it is remarkable that, except Siky6n (which is affirmed to have 
been surprised by night), these were the only towns in the 
Argolic region which are said to have resisted them ; the story 
being, that Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezén had admitted the 
Dorian intruders without opposition, although a certain portion 
of the previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see 
that the non-Dorian population of Sikyén and Corinth still 
remained considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the position 
of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead to two conjectures— 
first, that the acquisitions of the Dorians in Peloponnesus were 
also isolated and gradual, not at all conformable to the rapid 
strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, that the Dorian 
invaders of Argos and Corinth made their attack from the 
Argolic and the Sarénic Gulfs—by sea and not by land. It 
is indeed difficult to see how they can have got to the Temenion 
in any other way than by sea; and a glance at the map will 
show that the eminence Solygeion presents itself,! with reference 
to Corinth, as the nearest and most convenient holding-ground 
for a maritime invader, conformably to the scheme of opera- 
tions laid by Nikias. To illustrate the supposition of a Dorian 
attack by sea on Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted from 
Aristotle (which we find embodied in the explanation of an old 
adage) representing Hippotés the father of Alétés as having 
crossed the Maliac Gulf? (the sea immediately bordering on 
the ancient Maleans, Dryopians and Dorians) in ships for the 
purpose of colonising. And if it be safe to trust the mention - 
of Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of the population of the 
island of Krete, we there have an example of Dorian settle- 
ments which must have been effected by sea, and that too at 
a very early period. “We must suppose (observes O Miiller,® 


1 Thueyd. iv. 42. 
9 Aristot Prov. Vatican. iv. 4, MnA:axdy xAoiov—also Prov. Suidas, 





x. 2. 

8 Hist. of Dorians, ch. i. 9, Andrin positively affirms that the Dorians 
came from HistixOtis to Krete ; but his affirmation does not seem to me 
to constitute any additional evidence of the fact : it isa conjecture adapted 
to the ¢ in the Odyssey (xix. 174), as the mention of Achawans and 
Pelasgians evidently shows. 

Aristotle (ap. Strab. viii. p. 374) appears to have believed that the 
Herakleids returned to Argos out of the Attic Tetrapolis (where, accord- 
ing to the Athenian legend, they had obtained shelter when persecuted by 
Eurystheus), accompanying a body of Jonians who then settled at Epidaurus. 
He cannot therefore have connected the Dorian occupation of Argos with 
the expedition from Naupaktus. 
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in reference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Dorians, pressed 
by want or restless from inactivity, constructed piratical canoes, 
manned these frail and narrow barks with soldiers who them- 
selves worked at the oar, and thus being changed from 
mountaineers into seamen—the Normans of Greece—set sail 
for the distant island of Kréte.” In the same manner we may 
conceive the expeditions of the Dorians against Argos and 
Corinth to have been effected: and whatever difficulties may 
attach to this hypothesis, certain it is that the difficulties of a 
long land march, along such a territory as Greece, are still more 
serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, from the 
Maliac Gulf to the north-eastern promontory of Peloponnesus, 
is further borne out by the analogy of the Dryopes or Dryopians. 
During the historical times, this people occupied several de- 
tached settlements in various parts of Greece, all maritime and 
some insular;—they were found at Hermioné, Asiné, and 
Ei6n, in the Argolic peninsula (very near to the important 
Dorian towns constituting the Amphiktyony of Argos1!)—at 
Styra and Karystus in the island of Euboea—in the island of 
Kythnus, and even at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies can 
only have been planted by expeditions over thesea. Now we are 
told that the original Dryopis, the native country of this people, 
comprehended both the territory near the river Spercheius, and 
north of CEta, afterwards occupied by the Malians, as well as 
the neighbouring district south of GEta, which was afterwards 
called Doris. From hence the Dryopians were expelled— 
according to one story, by the Dorians—according to another, 
by Héraklés and the Malians: however this may be, it was 
from the Maliac Gulf that they started on shipboard in quest 
of new homes, which some of them found on the headlands of 
the Argolic peninsula.? And it was from this very country, 
according to Herodotus,’ that the Dorians also set forth, in 
order to reach Peloponnesus. Nor does it seem unreasonable 
to imagine, that the same means of conveyance, which bore 
the Dryopians from the Maliac Gulf to Hermioné and Asiné, 
also carried the Dorians from the same place to the Temenion 
and the hill Solygeion. 

1 Herod. viii. 43-46 ; Diodor. iv. 37; Pausan. iv. 34, 6. 

8 Strabo, viii. p. 3733 ix. p. 434. Herodot. viii. 43. Pherekydés, Fr. 
23 and 38, ed. Didot. Steph. Byz. v. Apudwy. Apollodor, ii. 7, 7. Schol. 
Apollon. Rhod. i, 1213. 

* Herodot. i, 56.—éOeirey 38 abris és Thy Apuorida peréBn, nal de Tis 
Apvor{Bos ofrws és TeAoxdvyncoy trddy, Awpixdy kAROn—to the same 
purpose, viii. 31-43. 
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The legend represents Siky6n, Epidaurus, Troezén, Phlius, 
and Kle6nz, as all occupied by Dorian colonists from Argos, 
under the different sons of Témenus: the first three are on 
the sea, and fit places for the occupation of maritime invaders. 
Argos and the Dorian towns in and near the Argolic peninsula 
are to be regarded as a cluster of settlements by themselves, 
completely distinct from Sparta and the Messenian Stenyklérus, 
which appear to have been formed under totally different 
conditions. First, both of them are very far inland—Steny- 
klérus not easy, Sparta very difficult of access from the sea; 
next, we know that the conquests of Sparta were gradually 
made down the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both these 
acquisitions present the appearance of having been made from 
the land-side, and perhaps in the direction which the Herakleid 
legend describes—by warriors entering Peloponnesus across the 
narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, through the aid or 
invitation of those A®tolian settlers who at the same time 
colonised Elis. The early and intimate connexion (on which 
I shall touch presently) between Sparta and the Olympic 
games as administered by the Eleians, as well as the leading 
part ascribed to Lykurgus in the constitution of the solemn 
Olympic truce, tend to strengthen such a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will be 
matter for future explanation :1 at present it is sufficient to 
remark, that the ascendency of Argos was derived not ex- 
clusively from her own territory, but came in part from her 
position as metropolis of an alliance of autonomous neighbour- 
ing cities, all Dorian and all colonised from herself—and this 
was an element of power essentially fluctuating. What Thébes 
was to the cities of Bceotia, of which she either was, or pro- 
fessed to have been, the founder*—the same was Argos in 
reference to Kleénz, Phlius, Sikyén, Epidaurus, Troezén, and 
4Egina. These towns formed, in mythical language, “the lot 


1 See Herodot. vii. 148. The Argeians say to the Lacedzemonians, in 
reference to the chief command of the Greeks—xalro: xard ‘ye 7d dikatoy 
ylveadas thy Hyyenorlyy twurav, &c. Schweighauser and others explain 
the point by reference to the command of Agamemn6n; but this is at best 
only a part of the foundation of their claim: they had a more recent 
historical reality to plead also: compare Strabo, viii. p. 376. 

4 ‘Hyay wridvrey (so runs the accusation of the Theban orators against 
the captive Plateeans, before their Lacedzemonian judges, Thucyd. iii. 61). 
Tadrauay Sorepoy ris KAANS Bowwrlas—odn HElovv abrol, Soxep erdxOn 7d 
parov, HyeuorebecOa S¢° hudr, Ufo Bt Trav Wrrww Bowrav napaBalvorres 
rd xdrpia, ereidh xpoonvaryndovro, xpocexdpyoay xpds ’A@nvalous kad wer? 
abray ®oAAQ hpas EBAawrov. 
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of Témenus,”1—in real matter of fact the confederated allies 
or subordinates of Argos: the first four of them were said to 
have been dorised by the sons or immediate relatives of 
Témenus, and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged descendants 
of the latter, claimed and exercised a sort of suzeraineté over 
them. Hermioné, Asiné, and Nauplia seem also to have been 
under the supremacy of Argos, though not colonies.? But this 
supremacy was not claimed directly and nakedly: agreeably 
to the ideas of the time, the ostensible purposes of the Argeian 
confederacy or Amphiktyony were religious, though its secon- 
dary, and not less real effects, were political. The great patron- 
god of the league was Apollo Pythaéus, in whose name the 
obligations incumbent on the members of the league were 
imposed. While in each of the confederated cities there was a 
temple to this god, his most holy and central sanctuary was 
on the Larissa or acropolis of Argos. At this central Argeian 
sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered by Epidaurus as well 
as by other members of the confederacy, and as it should 
seem, accompanied by money-payments $—which the Argeians, 
as chief administrators on behalf of the common god, took 
upon them to enforce against defaulters, and actually tried to 
enforce during the Peloponnesian war against Epidaurus. On 
another occasion, during the 66th Olympiad (B.c. 514), they 
imposed the large fine of 500 talents upon each of the two 
states Sikyén and Agina, for having lent ships to the Spartan 
king Kleomenes wherewith he invaded the Argeian territory. 
The A®ginetans set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyonians 


1 Respecting Pheid6n, king of Argos, Ephorus said—rhy ait 8aqv 
avéraBe rhy Tnudvov Bieomacueyny els waelw wépn (ap. Strabo. viii. p. 358). 

2 The worship of Apollo Pythaéus, adopted from Argos both at 
Hermioné and Asiné, shows the connexion between them and Argos 
(Pausan. ii. 35, 2; ii, 36, 5): but Pausanias can hardly be justified in 
saying that the Argeians actually dorised Hermiont ; it was Dryopian in 
the time of Herodotus, and seemingly for a long time afterwards (Herodot. 
viii. 43). The Hermionian Inscription, No. 1193, in Boeckh’s Collection, 
recognises their old Dryopian connexion with Asiné in Laconia : that town 
had once been neighbour of Hermioné, but was destroyed by the Argeians, 
and the inhabitants received a new home from the Spartans. The dialect 
of the Hermionians (probably that of the Dryopians generally) was Doric. 
See Ahrens, De Dialecto Doric&, p. 2-12. 

3 Thucyd. v. 53. Kupidrarot rod fepod Foav of *Apyeto. The word 
eloxpatis, which the historian uses in regard to the claim of Argos against 
Epidaarus, seems to imply a money-payment withheld: compare the 
offerings exacted by Athens from Epidauras (Herod. v. 82). 

‘The peculiar and intimate connexion between the Argeians, and Apollo 
with his surname of Pythaéus, was dwelt upon by the Argeian poetess 
Telesilla (Pausan. ii. 36, 2). 
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acknowledged its justice, and only demurred to its amount, 
professing themselves ready to pay 100 talents! There can 
be no doubt that at this later period the ascendency of Argos 
over the members of her primitive confederacy had become 
practically inoperative ; but the tenor of the cases mentioned 
shows that her claims were revivals of bygone privileges, which 
had once been effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before the great 
rise of the Spartan power,—how important an ascendency they 
conferred in the hands of an energetic man, and how easily 
they admitted of being used in furtherance of ambitious views, 
—is shown by the remarkable case of Pheid6n the Temenid. 
The few facts which we learn respecting this prince exhibit to 
us, for the first time, something like a real position of parties in 
the Peloponnesus, wherein the actual conflict of living, historical 
men and cities comes out in tolerable distinctness. 

Pheidén was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and by 
Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal descent from Témenus. 
Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the most dis- 
crepant and irreconcileable have been delivered; but there 
seems good reason for referring him to the period a little before 
and a little after the 8th Olympiad,—between 770 B.c. and 730 
B.c.2 Of the preceding kings of Argos we hear little; one of 
them, Eratus, is said to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants 
of Asiné from their town on the Argolic peninsula, in 


2 Herodot. vi. 92. See O. Miller, History of the Dorians, ch. 7. 13. 

2 Ephor. ae m. 15,ed. Marx; ap. Strabo, viii. p. 358; Theopompus, 
Fragm. 30, ed. Didot} ap. Diodor. Fragm. lib. iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Pheidén the eleventh from Héraklés and 
places him 3.c. 895; Herodotus, on the contrary (in a passage which 
affords considerable grounds for discussion), places him at a period which 
cannot be much higher than 600 B.c. (vi. fool Some authors suspect the 
text of Herodotus to be incorrect: at any rate, the real [epoch of Pheidén 
is determined by the eighth Olympiad. Several critics suppose /wo 
Pheidéns, each king of Argos—among others, O. Miller (Dorians, iii. 6, 
10); but there is Tthing to countenance this except the impossibility of 
reconciling Herodotus with the other authorities. And Weissenborn, in a 
dissertation of some length, vindicates the emendation of Pausanias pro- 
posed by some former critics,—altering the eighth Olympiad, which now 
stands in the text of Pausanias, into the fwenty-eighth, as the date of 
Pheid6n’s usurpation at the Olympic games. Weissenborn endeavours to 
show that Pheidén cannot have flourished earlier than 600 B.C. : but his 
arguments do not appear to me very forcible, and certainly not sufficient to 
justify so grave an alteration in the number of Pausanias (Beitrige zur 
Griechischen Alterthumskunde, p. 18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. i. App. 1, p. 249) places Pheidén between 783 and 744 B.C. : 
also  boeckly ad Corp. Inscript. No. 2374, p. 335, and Miller, ASginetica, 


p. 6; 
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consequence of their having co-operated with the Spartan king 
Nikander when he invaded the Argeian territory, seemingly 
during the generation preceding Pheid6én; there is another, 
Damokratidas, whose date cannot be positively determined, 
but he appears rather as subsequent than as anterior to Pheidén.! 
We are informed however that these anterior kings, even 
beginning with Medén, the grandson of Témenus, had been 
forced to submit to great abridgement of their power and 
privileges, and that a form of government substantially popular, 
though nominally regal, had been established.? Pheidén, 
breaking though the limits imposed, made himself despot of 
Argos. He then re-established the power of Argos over all the 
cities of her confederacy, which had before been so nearly 
dissolved as to leave all the members practically independent.® 
Next, he is said to have acquired dominion over Corinth, and 
to have endeavoured to assure it by treacherously entrapping 
1000 of her warlike citizens: but his artifice was divulged and 
frustrated by Abrén, one of his confidential friends. He is 
further reported to have aimed at extending his sway over the 
greater part of Peloponnesus,—laying claim, as the descendant 
of Héraklés through the eldest son of Hyllus, to all the cities 
which that restless and irresistible hero had ever taken.5 
According to Grecian ideas, this legendary title was always 
seriously construed and often admitted as conclusive; though 
of course, where there were strong opposing interests, reasons 
would be found to elude it. Pheidén would have the same 





1 Pausan, ii. 36, 5; iv. 35, 2. 

4 Pausan. ii, 19, 1. “Apyetor 3¢, Are lomyoplay nal rd abrdvoyoy 
ayandrres te xadaordrov, Th Tis eovolas ray Bacidéwy és eAdxicrov 
xpohyayor, &s Midov 7G Keloou nal rots dmoydvors 7d Bvoua rewpOfvar Tod 
Bacidéws jdvov. This passage has all the air of transferring back to the 
early government of Argos feelings which were only true of the /a/er, It 
is curious, that in this chapter, though devoted to the Argeian regal line 
and government, Pausanias takes no notice of Pheiddn: he mentions him 
only with reference to the disputed Olympic ceremony. 

® Ephorus, uf supra, elBova ov *Apyeiov, Béxatoy Bvra dxd Tyudvov, 
Buvdues BE dwepBeBAnudvov rods nar’ abréy, db’ hs rhy re Atk BAnv dviraBe 
hy Thudvov Bierxacuérqy els rel uépn, &c. What is meant by the lot 
of Témenus has been already explained. 

4 Plutarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 772; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1212 ; 
compare Didymus, ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 27. 

I cannot, however, believe that Pheid6n, the ancient Corinthian law- 
giver mentioned by Aristotle, is the same person as Pheidén the king of 
Argos (Polit. ii. 6, 4). 

Ephor, ut supra, pbs robros, éri0ér@ar nal rais bp’ ‘Hpaxdéous 
alpedeloas xédeat, Kal Tous dyavas dtody riévar abrdy, obs exeivos Lone 
robray Bt elvat xa) tov OAuumaxdy, &c, 
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ground of right as that which, 250 years afterwards, determined 
the Herakleid Dérieus, brother of Kleomenés king of Sparta, 
to acquire for himself the territory near Mount Eryx in Sicily, 
because his progenitor  Héraklés had conquered it before him. 
So numerous however were the legends respecting the conquests 
of Héraklés, that the claim of Pheid6n must have covered the 
greater part of Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of 
Messéne, which were already in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheidén satisfied even with these 
large pretensions. He further claimed the right of presiding at 
the celebration of those religious games or Agénes which had 
been instituted by Héraklés,—and amongst these was numbered. 
the Olympic Agén, then, however, enjoying but a slender 
fraction of the lustre which afterwards came to attach to it. 
The presidency of any of the more celebrated festivals current 
throughout Greece was a privilege immensely prized. It was 
at once dignified and lucrative, and the course of our history 
will present more than one example in which blood was shed 
to determine what state should enjoy it. Pheidén marched to 
Olympia, at the epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 
B.C. ; on the occasion of which event we are made acquainted 
with the real state of parties in the peninsula, 

The plain of Olympia—now ennobled only by immortal 
recollections, but once crowded with all the decorations of 
religion and art, and forming for many centuries the brightest 
centre of attraction known in the ancient world—was situated 
on the river Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, hard 
by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its agonistic festival, 
recurring every fourth year at the first full moon after the summer 
solstice, first began or first acquired its character of special 
sanctity, we have no means of determining. As with so many 
of the native waters of Greece—we follow the stream upward to 
acertain point, but the fountain-head and the earlier flow of 
history are buried under mountains of unsearchable legend. 
The first celebration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by 
Grecian legendary faith to Héraklés—and the site of the place, 
in the middle of the Pisatid with its eight small townships, is 
quite sufficient to prove that the inhabitants of that little 
territory were warranted in describing themselves as the original 
administrators of the ceremony.* But this state of things seems 
to have been altered by the A&tolian settlement in Elis, which 
is represented as having been conducted by Oxylus and 

) Herodot. v. 43. 
® Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 28; Diodor. xv. 78, 
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identified with the Return of the Herakleids. The Aitolo- 
Eleians, bordering upon the Pisatid to the north, employed 
their superior power in subduing their weaker neighbours,! who 
thus lost their autonomy and became annexed to the territory 
of Elis. It was the general rule throughout Greece, that a 
victorious state undertook to perform? the current services of 
the conquered people towards the gods—such services being 
conceived as attaching to the soil. Hence the celebration of 
the Olympic games became numbered among the incumbencies 
of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the Eleusinian 
Démétér, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was included among 
the religious obligations of Athens. The Pisatans however 
never willingly acquiesced in this absorption ‘of what had once 
been their separate privilege. They long maintained their 
conviction that the celebration of the games was their right, and 
strove on several occasions to regain it. Of those occasions 
the earliest, so far as we hear, was connected with the interven- 
tion of Pheidén. It was at their invitation that the king of 
Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated the games himself, in 
conjunction with the Pisatans, as the lineal successor of 
Héraklés ; while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossessed, 
refused to include the 8th Olympiad in their register of the 
victorious runners. But their humiliation did not last long, for 
the Spartans took their part, and the contest ended in the 
defeat of Pheidén. In the next Olympiad, the Eleian manage- 
ment and the regular enrolment appear as before. The 
Spartans are even said to have confirmed Elis in her possession 
both of Pisatis and Triphylia.® 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which we learn 
respecting the armed conflict at the 8th Olympiad, in which 
the religious and the political grounds of quarrel are so 
intimately blended—as we shall find to be often the case in 
Grecian history. But there is one act of Pheidén yet more 
memorable, of which also nothing beyond a meagre notice has 
come down tous. He first coined both copper and silver money 
in A?gina, and first established a scale of weights and measures,* 
which, through his influence, became adopted throughout 
Peloponnesus, and acquired ultimately footing both in all 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 354. ? Thucyd. iv. 98. 

3 Pausan. v. 22, 23 Strabo, viii. p. 354-358; Herodot. vi. 127. The 
name of the victor (Antiklés the Messenian), however, belonging to 
the 8th Olympiad, appears duly in the lists; it must have been supplied 
afterwards. 

4 Herodot. vi. 127 ; Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 358-376. 
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the Dorian states, and in Boeotia, Thessaly, northern Hellas 
generally, and Macedonia—under the name of the Aeginzan 
scale, There arose subsequently another rival scale in Greece, 
called the Euboic, differing considerably from the Aginzan. 
We do not know at what time the Euboic came in, but it was 
employed both at Athens and in the Ionic cities generally, as 
well as in Eubcea—being modified at Athens, so far as money 
was concemed, by Solén’s debasement of the coinage. 

The copious and valuable information contained in M. 
Boeckh’s recent publication on Metrology has thrown new 
light upon these monetary and statical scales.1_ He has shown 
that both the AZginezan and the Euboic scales—the former 
standing to the latter in the proportion of 6 : 5—had con- 
temporaneous currency in different parts of the Persian 
empire ; the divisions and denominations of the scale being 
the same in both, 100 drachme to a mina, and’ 60 mine to a 
talent. The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical 
with the Aginzean: the word mina is of Asiatic origin; and it 
has now been rendered highly probable, that the scale cir- 
culated by Pheidén was borrowed immediately from the 
Pheenicians, and by them originally from the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian, Hebraic, Phcenician, Egyptian, and Grecian 
scales of weight (which were subsequently followed wherever 
coined money was introduced) are found to be so nearly 
conformable, as to warrant a belief that they are all deduced 
from one common origin; and that origin the Chaldean 
priesthood of Babylon. It is to Pheidén, and to his position 
as chief of the Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe the 
first introduction of the Babylonian scale of weight, and the 
first employment of coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely weigh the few, but striking acts of Pheidén 
which have been preserved to us, and which there is no reason 
to discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced to an early 


1 Metrologische Untersuchungen tiber Gewichte, Minzfusse, und Masse 
des Alterthums in ihrem Zusammenhange dargestellt, von Aug. Boeckh ; 
Berlin, 1838. 

See chap. 7, 1-3. But I cannot agree with M. Boeckh in thinking that 
Pheid6n, in celebrating the Olympic games, deduced from the Olympic 
stadium, and formally adopted, the measure of the foot, or that he at all 
settled measures of /engtk. In general, I do not think that M. Boeckh’s 
conclusions are well made out, in respect to the Grecian measures of length 
and capacity, In an examination of this eminently learned treatise (in- 
serted in the Classical Museum, 1844, vol. i.) I endeavoured to set forth 
both the new and interesting points established by the author, and the 
various others in which he appeared to me to have failed. 
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historical state of Peloponnesus very different from that to 
which another century will bring us. That Argos, with the 
federative cities attached to her, was at this early time de- 
cidedly the commanding power in that peninsula, is sufficiently 
shown by the establishment and reception of the Pheidonian 
weights, measures, and monetary system—while the other 
incidents mentioned completely harmonise with the same idea. 
Against the oppressions of Elis, the Pisatans invoked Pheidén 
—partly as exercising a primacy in Peloponnesus, just as the 
inhabitants of Lepreum in Triphylia,! three centuries afterwards, 
called in the aid of Sparta for the same object, at a time when 
Sparta possessed the headship—and partly as the lineal 
representative of Héraklés, who had founded those games 
from the management of which they had been unjustly ex- 
truded. On the other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate 
power. The ginzan scale of weight and measure was 
adopted there as elsewhere*—the Messenian Dorians were 
still equal and independent—and we find Sparta interfering to 
assist Elis by virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend 
represents it) out of the common A®:tolo-Dorian immigration : 
not at all from any acknowledged primacy, such as we shall 
see her enjoying hereafter. The first coinage of copper and 
silver money is a capital event in Grecian history, and must 
be held to imply considerable commerce as well as those 
extensive views which belong only to a conspicuous and leading 
position. The ambition of Pheid6n to resume all the ac- 
quisitions made by his ancestor Héraklés, suggests the same 
large estimate of his actual power. He is characterised as a 
despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots :* how 
far he deserved such a reputation, we have no means of 
judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before the 
age of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and before the 
Herakleid lineage had yet lost its primary, half-political, half- 
religious character. Moreover, the later historians have in- 
vested his actions with a colour of exorbitant aggression, by 
applying them to a state of things which belonged to their 


2 Thucyd. v. 31. 

2 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. 226; Dikecarchus ap. Athena. iv. 

14t. 
Pathe 4£ginzan mina, drachma and obolus were the denominations em- 
ployed in stipulations among the Peloponnesian states (Thucyd. v. 47). 

Y Herodo! vi, 127. Sellaves ob YApyeluv rupdyvov—roi 6Bplowros 
pyre 3h ‘EAASvor jae Pausanias (vi. 22, 2) copies the expression. 

Aristotle cites Pheidén son who, being a Bacsets, made him- 
self a répavvos (Politic. viii. 8, s 
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time, and not to his. Thus Ephorus represents him as having 
deprived the Lacedzmonians of the headship of Peloponnesus, 
which they never possessed until long after him—and also as 
setting at nought the sworn inviolability of the territory of the 
Eleians, enjoyed by the latter as celebrators of the Olympic 
games ; whereas the Agonothesia, or right of superintendence 
claimed by Elis, had not at that time acquired the sanction of 
prescription—while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians them- 
selves had proved that this sacred function did not protect 
the territory of a weaker people. 

How Pheidén fell, and how the Argeians lost that supre- 
macy which they once evidently possessed, we have no positive 
details to inform us: with respect to the latter point, however, 
we can discern a sufficient explanation. The Argeians stood 
predominant as an entire and unanimous confederacy, which 
required a vigorous and able hand to render its internal 
organisation effective or its ascendency respected without. 
No such leader afterwards appeared at Argos, the whole history 
of which city is destitute of eminent individuals : her line of 
kings continued at least down to the Persian war,! but seem- 
ingly with only titular functions, for the government had long 
been decidedly popular. The statements, which represent 
the government as popular anterior to the time of Pheidén, 
appear unworthy of trust. That prince is rather to be taken as 
wielding the old, undiminished prerogatives of the Herakleid 
kings, but wielding them with unusual effect—enforcing re- 
laxed privileges, and appealing to the old heroic sentiment in 
reference to Héraklés, rather than revolutionising the existing 
relations either of Argos or of Peloponnesus. It was in fact 
the great and steady growth of Sparta, for three centuries after 
the Lykurgean institutions, which operated as a cause of 
subversion to the previous order of command and obedience 
in Greece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus—that in earlier times the 
whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape Malea, includ- 
ing the island of Kythéra and several other islands, had be- 
longed to Argos—is referred by O. Miiller to about the soth 
Olympiad, or 580 B.c. Perhaps it had ceased to be true at 
that period; but that it was true in the age of Pheid6n, there 
seem good grounds for believing. What is probably meant is, 
that the Dorian towns on this coast, Prasize, Zaréx Epidaurus, 
Liméra, and Boez, were once autonomous, and members of 
the Argeian confederacy—a fact highly probable, on inde- 

1 Herodot, vii. 149. 
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pendent evidence, with respect to Epidaurus Liméra, inasmuch 
as that town was a settlement from Epidaurus in the Argolic 

insula: and Boez too had its own cekist and eponymus, 
the Herakleid Boeus,! noway connected with Sparta—perhaps 
derived from the same source as the name of the town Boeon 
in Doris. The Argeian confederated towns would thus com- 
prehend the whole coast of the Argolic and Saronic gulfs, from 
Kythéra as far as A®gina, besides other islands which we do 
not know: A’gina had received a colony of Dorians from 
Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter town it continued for 
some time in a state of dependence.? It will at once be secn 
that this extent of coast implies a considerable degree of 
commerce and maritime activity. We have besides to con- 
sider the range of Doric colonies in the southern islands of the 
&gean and in the south-western corner of Asia Minor—Kréte, 
K6s, Rhodes (with its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, 
Knidus, Myndus, Nisyrus, Symé, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. 
Of the Doric establishments here named, several are connected 
(as has been before stated) with the great emigration of the 
Témenid Althemenés from Argos: but what we particularly 
observe is, that they are often referred as colonies promiscu- 
ously to Argos, Troezén, Epidaurus ’—more frequently how- 
ever, as it seems, to Argos, All these settlements are 
doubtless older than Pheidén, and we may conceive them 
as proceeding conjointly from the allied Dorian towns in the 
Argolic peninsula, at a time when they were more in the 
habit of united action than they afterwards became: a captain 
of emigrants selected from the line of Héraklés and Témenus 
was suitable to the feelings of all of them. We may thus look 
back to a period, at the very beginning of the Olympiads, 
when the maritime Dorians on the east of Peloponnesus 

1 Pausan, iii, 22, 9; iii. 23, 4. 

2 Herodot. v. 83; Strabo, viii. p. 375. 

4 Rhodes, K6s, Knidus, and Fiaitkarnassus are all treated by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 653) as colonies of Argos: Rhodes is so described by Thucydidés 
(vii. 57), and Kés by Tacitus (xii. 61). Ké6s, Kalydna, and Nisyrus are 
described by Herodotus as colonies of Epidaurus (vii. 99): Halikarnassus 

sometimes for a colony of Troezén, sometimes of Troezén and Argos 
conjointly :—‘‘Cum Melas et Areuanius ab Argis et Troezene coloniam 
commune eo luco induxerunt, barbaros Caras et Leleges ejecerunt (Vitruv. 
ii. 8, 12 5 Steph. Byz. v. ‘AAiwxapyacods).” Compare Strabo x. p. 4793 
Conon, Narr. 473 Diodor. v. 80. 

Raoul Rochette (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. 9) and O. 
Miller (History of the Dorians, ch. 6) have collected the facts about these 
Asiatic Dorians, 

‘The little town of Boese had its counterpart of the same name in Kréte 
(Steph. Byz. v. Botov). 
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maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce not only 
among themselves, but also with their settlements on the 
Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic peninsula formed 
an early centre for maritime rendezvous, we may further infer 
from the very ancient Amphiktyony of the seven cities 
(Hermioné, Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, Prasiz, Nauplia, and 
the Minyeian Orchomenus), on the holy island of Kalauria, 
off the harbour of Troezén.t 

The view here given of the early ascendency of Argos, as the 
head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and the metropolis of the 
Asiatic Dorians, enables us to understand the capital innovation 
of Pheid6én—the first coinage, and the first determinate scale 
of weight and measure known in Greece. Of the value of such 
improvements, in the history of Grecian civilisation, it is super- 
fluous to speak, especially when we recollect that the Hellenic 
states, having no political unity, were only held together by the 
aggregate of spontaneous uniformities, in language, religion, 
sympathies, recreations, and general habits. We see both how 
Pheid6n came to contract the wish, and how he acquired the 
power, to introduce throughout so much of the Grecian world 
a uniform scale. We also see that the Asiatic Dorians form 
the link between him and Phcenicia, from whence the scale 
was derived, just as the Euboic scale came in all probability, 
through the Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted by 
Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest modern critics, that 
Pheidén first coined money “in A®gina:”? other authors 
(erroneously believing that his scale was the Euboic scale) 
alleged that his coinage had been carried on “in a place of 
Argos called Eubcea.”8 Now both these statements appear 
highly improbable, and both are traceable to the same mistake 
—of supposing that the title, by which the scale had come to 
be commonly known, must necessarily be derived from the 
place in which the coinage had been struck. There is every 
reason to conclude, that what Pheid6n did was done in Argos, 
and nowhere else: his coinage and scale were the earliest 
known in Greece, and seem to have been known by his own 
name, “the Pheidonian measures,” under which designation 
they were described by Aristotle in his account of the consti- 
tution of Argos. They probably did not come to bear the 


1 Strabo, p. 374. 

® Ephorus ap. Strabo. viii, p. 376 ; Boeckh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7, 1: 
see algo the Marmor Parium, Spoch 30, 

3 Etymologicon Magn. EiBoixdy yduopa. 

* Pollux, Onomastic. x. 179. Etm 8 by nal del8uv rt dyyeiev érainpéy, 
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specific epithet of Aginean until there was another scale in 
vogue, the Eudoic, from which to distinguish them; and both 
the epithets were probably derived, not from the place where 
the scale first originated, but from the people whose commercial 
activity tended to make them most generally known—in the 
one case, the Atginetans ; in the other case the inhabitants of 
Chalkis and Eretria. I think, therefore, that we are to look 
upon the Pheidonian measures as emanating from Argos, and 
as having no greater connexion, originally, with gina, than 
with any other city dependent upon Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. 
‘What was known by the name of the A®ginzean scale, as con- 
trasted with and standing in a definite ratio (6:5) with the 
Euboic scale, related only to weight and money, so far as our 
knowledge extends:1 we have no evidence to show that the 
same ratio extended either to measures of length or measures 
of capacity. But there seems ground for believing that the 
Pheidonian regulations, taken in their full comprehension, 
embraced measures of capacity as well as weights: Pheid6n, at 
the same time when he determined the talent, mina, and 
drachm, seems also to have fixed the dry and liquid measures— 
the medimnus and metrétés, with their parts and multiples: 
and there existed? Pheidonian measures of capacity, though 
not of length, so far as we know. The A'ginzan scale may 
thus have comprised only a portion of what was established by 
Pheid6n, namely that which related to weight and money. 


CHAPTER V 


TOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS—ELIS, 
LACONIA, AND MESSENIA 


Ir has already been stated that the territory properly called 
Elis, apart from the enlargement which it acquired by conquest, 
included the westernmost land in Peloponnesus, south of 
Achaia, and west of Mount Pholoé and Olenus in Arcadia— 


dx) Tov dedurlav pérpuv avopacpdvor ixtp Sv dy ’Apyelav rodirelg, ’Apio- 
roréAns Adyet. 

Also Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. xal wérpa eteipe ra deiddvera 
xadobpeva cal craduots, kal réuiopa eremperyadoat; bes 

1 This differs from Boeckh’s opinion : see the note in page 96. 

3 Theophrast. Character. c. 13; Pollux. x. 179. 
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but not extending so far southward as the river Alpheius, the 
course of which lay along the southern portion of Pisatis and 
on the borders of Triphylia. This territory, which appears in 
the Odyssey as “the divine Elis, where the Epeians hold 
sway,”! is in the historical times occupied by a population of 
tolian origin. The connexion of race between the historical 
Eleians and the historical A®tolians was recognised by both 
parties, nor is there any ground for disputing it.? 

That A&tolian invaders or immigrants into Elis would cross 
from Naupaktus or some neighbouring point in the Corinthian 
Gulf, is in the natural course of things—and such is the course 
which Oxylus, the conductor of the invasion, is represented by 
the Herakleid legend as taking. That legend (as has been 
already recounted) introduces Oxylus as the guide of the three 
Herakleid brothers—Témenus, Kresphontés, and Aristodémus 
—and as stipulating with them that in the new distribution 
about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall be allowed to 
possess the Eleian territory, coupled with many holy privileges 
as to the celebration of the Olympic games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to show that 
the settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic pen- 
insula, so far as the probabilities of the case enable us to judge, 
were not accomplished by any inroad in this direction. But 
the localities occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the 
Dorians of Stenyklérus in the territory called Messéné, lead us 
to a different conclusion. The easiest and most natural road 
through which immigrants could reach either of these two 
spots, is through the Eleian and the Pisatid country. Colonel 
Leake observes 8 that the direct road from the Eleian territory 
to Sparta, ascending the valley of the Alpheius near Olympia 
to the sources of its branch the Theius, and from thence 
descending the Eurotas, affords the only easy march towards 
that very inaccessible city: and both ancients and moderns 
have remarked the vicinity of the source of the Alpheius to 
that of the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklérus and Andania, 
the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, adjoining 
closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance from 
the course of the Alpheius; being thus reached most easily 
by the same route. Dismissing the idea of a great collective 


1 Odyss. xv. 297. ® Strabo, x. p. 479. 

® Leake, Travels in Morea, . ch. 23, p. 29; compare Diodor. xv. 66. 

‘The distance from Olympia to Sparta, as marked on a pillar which 
Pausanias saw at Olympia, was 660 stadia,—about 77 English miles 
(Pausan. vi. 16, 6). 
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Dorian armament, powerful enough to grasp at once the entire 
peninsula,—we may conceive two moderate detachments of 
hardy mountaineers from the cold regions in and near Doris, 
attaching themselves to the A®tolians their neighbours, who 
were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After having aided 
the 4tolians both to occupy Elis and to subdue the Pisatid, 
these Dorians advanced up the valley of the Alpheius in quest 
of settlements for themselves. One of these bodies ripens into 
the stately, stubborn, and victorious Spartans ; the other into 
the short-lived, trampled, and struggling Messenians. 

Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original settle- 
ments, we seem to discern something like special causes to 
determine both of them. With respect to the Spartan Dorians, 
we are told that a person named Philonomus betrayed Sparta 
to them, persuading the sovereign in possession to retire with 
his people into the habitations of the Ionians in the north of 
the peninsula—and that he received as a recompense for this 
acceptable service Amykle with the district around it. It is 
further stated—and this important fact there seems no reason 
to doubt—that Amykle, though only twenty stadia or two 
miles and a half distant from Sparta, retained both its inde- 
pendence and its Achean inhabitants long after the Dorian 
immigrants had acquired possession of the latter place, and was 
only taken by them under the reign of Téleklus, one generation 
before the first Olympiad.1 Without presuming to fill up by 
conjecture incurable gaps in the statements of our authorities, 
we may from hence reasonably presume that the Dorians were 
induced to invade, and enabled to acquire, Sparta, by the 
invitation and assistance of a party in the interior of the 
country. Again, with respect to the Messenian Dorians, a 
different, but not less effectual temptation was presented by the 
alliance of the Arcadians in the south-western portion of that 
central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphontés the Herakleid 
leader, it is said, espoused the daughter? of the Arcadian king 
Kypselus, which procured for him the support of a powerful 
section of Arcadia. His settlement at Stenyklérus was a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, at the north-east corner of 
Messenia,® close to the Arcadian frontier ; and it will be seen 
hereafter that this Arcadian alliance is a constant and material 


1 Strabo, viii. pp. 364, 365; Pausan. iii, 2, §: compare the story of 
Krius, Pausan. iii. 13, 3. 

2 Pausan. iv. 3, 33 viii. 29, 4. 

+ Strabo (viii. p. 366) blames Euripidés for calling Messtné an inland 
country ; but the poet seems to have ye quite correct in doing so. 
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element in the disputes of the Messenian Dorians with 
Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, showing 
how two bodies of Dorians, having first assisted the Atolo- 
Eleians to conquer the Pisatid, and thus finding themselves on 
the banks of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of that 
river, the one to settle at Sparta, the other at Stenyklérus. 
The historian Ephorus, from whom our scanty fragments of 
information respecting these early settlements are derived—it is 
important to note that he lived in the age immediately succeed- 
ing the first foundation of Messéné as a city, the restitution of 
the long-exiled Messenians, and the amputation of the fertile 
western half of Laconia for their benefit, by Epaminondas— 
imparts to these proceedings an immediate decisiveness of 
effect which does not properly belong to them; as if the 
Spartans had become at once possessed of all Laconia, and the 
Messenians of all Messenia; Pausanias, too, speaks as if the 
Arcadians collectively had assisted and allied themselves with 
Kresphontés. This is the general spirit which pervades his 
account, though the particular facts, in so far as we find any 
such, do not always harmonise with it. Now we are ignorant 
of the pre-existing divisions of the country either east or west 
of Mount Taygetus, at the time when the Dorians invaded it. 
But to treat the one and the other as integral kingdoms, handed 
over at once to two Dorian leaders, is an illusion borrowed 
from the old legend, from the historicising fancies of Ephorus, 
and from the fact that in the well-known times this whole 
territory came to be really united under the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and Steny- 
klérus were effected we have no means of determining. Yet 
that there existed between them in the earliest timesa degree 
of fraternity which did not prevail between Lacedemon and 
Argos, we may fairly presume from the common temple, with 
joint religious sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis (or Artemis on 
the Marsh) erected on the confines of Messenia and Laconia? 
Our first view of the two, at all approaching to distinctness, 
seems to date from a period about half a century earlier than 
the first Olympiad G76 B.C.),—about the reign of king 
Téleklus of the Eurystheneid or Agid line, and the introduction 
of the Lykurgean discipline. Téleklus stands in the list as the 
eighth king dating from Eurysthenés. But how many of the 
seven kings before him are to be considered as real persons— 


1 Pausan. iv. 2, 2. pereixoy 88 abrod uve Awpiley of re Mecohvios 
nal AaxeBaipdrio., 
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or how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions ascribed to 
them, is to be treated as authentic history—I pretend not to 
define. 

The earliest determinable event in the infernal history of 
Sparta is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; the 
earliest exferna/ events are the conquest of Amyklz, Pharis, 
and Geronthre, effected by king Téleklus, and the first quarrel 
with the Messenians, in which that prince was slain. When we 
come to see how deplorably great was the confusion and 
ignorance which reigned with reference to a matter so pre- 
eminently important as Lykurgus and his legislation, we shall 
not be inclined to think that facts much less important and 
belonging to an earlier epoch, can have been handed down upon 
any good authority. And in like manner when we learn that 
Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre (all south of Sparta, and the 
first only two and a half miles distant from that city) were 
independent of the Spartans until the reign of Téleklus, we 
shall require some decisive testimony before we can believe 
that a community, so small and so hemmed in as Sparta must 
then have been, had in earlier times undertaken expeditions 
against Helos on the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the extreme 
northern side of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or against the 
Argeians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by these 
early kings, it appears that they had to be conquered a second 
time by kings succeeding Téleklus. It would be more natural 
that we should hear when and how they conquered the places 
nearer to them,—Sellasia, or Belemina, the valley of the CEnus 
or the upper valley of the Eurotas. But these seem to be 
assumed as matters of course; the proceedings ascribed to 
the early Spartan kings are such only as might beseem the 
palmy days when Sparta was undisputed mistress of all 
Laconia. 

The succession of Messenian kings, beginning with Kres- 
phontés, the Herakleid brother, and continuing from father to 
son,—Epytus, Glaukus, Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, Phintas, 
the last being contemporary with Téleklus,—is still less marked 
by incident than that of the early Spartan kings. It is said 
that the reign of Kresphontés was troubled, and himself 
ultimately slain by mutinies among his subjects: Apytus, then 
a youth, having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored 
to the throne by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians.1 From 
£pytus the Messenian line of kings are stated to have been 
denominated pytids in preference to Herakleids—which 


1 Pausan. iv. 3, 5-6. 
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affords another proof of their intimate connexion with the 
Arcadians, since ASpytus was a very ancient name in Arcadian 
heroic antiquity. 

There is considerable resemblance between the alleged be- 
haviour of Kresphontés on first settling at Stenyklérus, and 
that of Eurysthenés and Proklés at Sparta—so far as we gather 
from statements, alike meagre and uncertified, resting on the 
authority of Ephorus. Both are said to have tried to place the 
pre-existing inhabitants of the country on a level with their 
own Dorian bands; both provoked discontents and incurred 
obloquy, with their contemporaries as well as with posterity, by 
the attempt ; nor did either permanently succeed. Kresphontés 
was forced to concentrate all his Dorians in Stenyklérus, while, 
after all, the discontents ended in his violent death. And Agis, 
the son of Eurysthenés, is said to have reversed all the liberal 
tentatives of his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia 
into subjection and dependence on the Dorians at Sparta, with 
the single exception of Amykle. So odious to the Spartan 
Dorians was the conduct of Eurysthenés, that they refused to 
acknowledge him as their cekist, and conferred that honour upon 
Agis ; the two lines of kings being called Agiads and Eury- 
pontids, ‘instead of Eurystheneids and Prokleids.2_ We see in 
these statements the same tone of mind as that which pervades 
the Panathenaic oration of Isokratés the master of Ephorus,— 
the facts of an unknown period so coloured as to suit an idéal 
of haughty Dorian exclusiveness. 

1 Homer, Iliad, ii. 604— 
OF 8 Exor "Apeabinv, tnd KvAdsiras Spos ald, 
Aindrisv waph réppov. pee 

Schol. ad loc. 58 Atwvros apxaibrares fipws, ’Apkds 7d yévos. 

® Compare the two citations from Ephorus, Strabo, viii. p. 361-365. 
Unfortunately a portion of the latter citation is incurably mutilated in the 
text ; O. Milller (History of the Dorians, Book I. chap. v. 13) has 

‘an ingenious conjecture, whith however cannot be considered as 
trustworthy. Grosskurd, the German translator, usually skilful in these 
restorations, leaves the passage untouched. 

For a new colouring of the death of Kresphontés, adjusted by Isokratés 
so as to suit the purpose of the address which he puts into the mouth of 
Archidamus king of Sparta, see the discourse in his works which passes 
under that name (Or. iv. p. 120-122). Isokratés says that the Messenian 
Dorians slew Kresphontés, whose children fied as suppliants to Sparta, i 
ploring revenge for the death of their father, and surrendering the territory 
to the Spartans. The Delphian god advised the latter to accept the 
tender, and they accordingly attacked the Messenians, avenged Kres- 
phontés, and appropriated the territory. 

Isokratés always starts from the basis of the old legend, —the triple 
Dorian conquest made all at once : compare Panathenaic, Or. xii. 
p. 270-287. 
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Again, as Eurysthenés and Proklés appear, in the picture of 
Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over the whole of 
Laconia, so too does Kresphontés over the whole of Messenia,— 
over the entire south-western region of Peloponnesus, west- 
ward of Mount Taygetus and Cape Tzenarus, and southward of 
the river Neda. He sendsan envoy to Pylus and Rhium, the 
western and southern portions of the south-western promontory 
of Peloponnesus, treating the entire territory as if it were one 
sovereignty, and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal 
laws.1 But it has already been observed, that this supposed 
oneness and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
Messenia than in regard to Laconia. How large a proportion 
of the former territory these kings of Stenyklérus may have 
ruled, we have no means of determining, but there were cer- 
tainly portions of it which they did not rule—not merely during 
the reign of Téleklus at Sparta, but still later, during the first 
Messenian war, For not only we are informed that Téleklus 
established three townships, Poiéessa, Echeiz,? and Tragium, 
near the Messenian Gulf and on the course of the river 
Nedon, but we read also a further matter of evidence in 
the roll of Olympic victors. Every competitor for the prize 
at one of these great festivals was always entered as member 
of some autonomous Hellenic community, which constituted 
his title to approach the lists ; if successful, he was proclaimed 
with the name of the community to which he belonged. 
Now during the first ten Olympiads seven winners are pro- 
claimed as Messenians; in the eleventh Olympiad we find 


1 Ephorus ap. Strabo. viii. p. 361. Dr. Thirlwall observes (Hist. of 
Greece, ch. vii. p. 300, 2nd edit.), ‘The Messenian Pylus seems long to 
have retained its independence, and to have been occupied for several 
centuries by one branch of the family of Neleus ; for descendants of Nestor 
are mentioned as allies of the Messenians in their struggle with Sparta in 
the latter half of the seventh century B.C.” 

For this assertion Dr. Thirlwall cites Strabo (viii. p. 355). I agree with 
him as to the matter of fact: I see no proof that the Dorians of Steny- 
Kdérus ever ruled over what is called the Messenian Pylus ; for, of course, 
if they did not rule over it before the second Messenian war, they never 
acquired it at all. But on reference to the passage in Strabo, it will not 
be found to prove anything to the point ; for Strabo is speaking, not of 
the Messenian Pylus, but of the 7riphylian Pylus : he takes pains to show 
that Nestor had nothing to do with the Messenian Pylus,—Nésropos 
4réyovor means the inhabitants of Triphylia near Lepreum: compare 


P. 350. 

P&rabo, vii p. 360. Concerning the situation of Kordné in the 
Messenian Gulf, see Pausanias, iv. 34,2; Strabo, viii. p. 361; and the 
observations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, ch. x. vol. 1 p. 439-448. 
He places it near the modera Petalidhi, seemingly on good grounds, 
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the name of Oxythemis Korénzus,—Oxythemis, not of Kor6- 
neia in Beeotia, but of Koréné in the western bend of the 
Messenian Gulf, some miles on the right bank of the Pamisus, 
and a considerable distance to the north of the modern Coron. 
Now if Kor6éné had then been comprehended in Messenia, 
Oxythemis would have been proclaimed as a Messenian like 
the seven winners who preceded him; and the fact of his being 
proclaimed as a Korénzan proves that Koréné was then an 
independent community, not under the dominion of the 
Dorians of Stenyklérus. It seems clear therefore that the 
latter did not reign over the whole territory commonly known 


1 See Mr. Clinton's Chronological Tables for the year 732 B.c.: O. 
Miller (in the Chronclogical Table subjoined to his history of the Dorians) 
calls this victor Oxythemis of Koréneia, in Borotia, But this is inad- 
missible, on two grounds: 1. The occurrence of a Boeotian competitor in 
that early day at the Olympic games. The first eleven victors (I put aside 
Orxythemis, because he is the subject of the argument) are all from western 
and southern Peloponnesus : then come victors from Corinth, Megara, and 
Epidaurus ; then from Athens ; there is one from Thebes in the 4tst 
Olympiad.” I infer from hence that the celebrity and frequentation of the 
Olympic games increased only by degrees, and had not got beyond 
Peloponnesus in the eighth century B.c, 2, The name Koronzeus, Kopwvaios, 
is the proper and formal title for a citizen of Koréné, not for a 
citizen of Kor6neia; the latter styles himself Kopwvets. The ethnical 
name Kopuveis as belonging to Koréneia in Boeotia is placed beyond 
doubt by several inscriptions in Boeckh’s collection ; especially No. 1583, 
in which a citizen of that town is proclaimed as victorious at the festival of 
the Charitesia at Orchomenus: compare Nos. 1587-1593, in which the 
same ethnical name occurs. The Boeotian Inscriptions attest in like man- 
ner the prevalence of the same etymological law in forming ethnical names, 
for the towns near Koréneia: thus, Charéneia makes Kaipwvebs; 
Lebadeia, AeBadebs ; Elateia, Edarebs or 'Edaresebs, 

The Inscriptions afford evidence perfectly decisive as to the ethnical title 
under which a citizen of Kor6neia in Boeotia would have caused himself to 
be entered and proclaimed at the Olympic games; better than the evi- 
dence of Herodotus and Thucydidés, who both call them Kopwvaio: 
(Herodot. v. 79 ; Thucyd. iv. 93): Polybius agrees with the Inscription, 
and speaks ofthe Kopovets, AeBabels, Kapovels (xxvii. 1). O. Muller himself 
admits in another place (Orchomenos, p. 480) that the proper ethnical name 
is Kopwyeds. The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 1s not trustworthy: 
see Grosskurd ad /oc. ; compare Steph, Byz. Kopdéveva and Kopdvn. 

In regard to the formation of ethnical names, it seems the general rule, 
that a town ending in 9 or at preceded by a consonant had its ethnical deriva- 
tive in aos; such as Exidyn, Topdvn, Koun, Of Bat, 'AGjva; while names 
ending in «a had their ethnicon in evs, as "AAcidv8pea, *Audoea, 
Zercixeia, Avoid-xeca (the recent cities thus founded by the successors of 
Alexander are perhaps the best evidences that can be taken of the analogies 
of the language), MeAduweia, MeAfreia, in addition to the Boeotian names of 
towns above quoted. There is however great irregularity in particular 
cases, and the number of towns called by the same name created an 
anxiety to vary the ethnicon for each : see Stephan. Byz, v. ‘HpdxAeca, 
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as Messenia, though we are unable to assign the proportion of 
it which they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege of 
the neighbouring Pisatans, seems to have derived its great and 
gradually expanding importance from the Atolo-Eleian settle- 
ment in Peloponnesus, combined with the Dorians of Laconia 
and Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta and Iphitus of Elis are 
alleged to have joined their efforts for the purpose of establish- 
ing both the sanctity of the Olympic truce and the inviolability 
of the Eleian territory. Hence, though this tale is not to be 
construed as matter of fact, we may see that the Lacedzmonians 
regarded the Olympic games as a portion of their own anti- 
quities. Moreover, it is certain both that the dignity of the 
festival increased simultaneously with their ascendency,! and 
that their peculiar fashions were very early introduced into the 
practice of the Olympic competitors. Probably the three bands 
of co-operating invaders, tolians and Spartan and Messenian 
Dorians, may have adopted this festival as a periodical renova- 
tion of mutual union and fraternity; from which cause the 
games became an attractive centre for the western portion of 
Peloponnesus, before they were much frequented by people 
from the easter, or still more from extra-Peloponnesian Hellas. 
For it cannot be altogether accidental, when we read the 
names of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors (occupying 
nearly half a century from 776 B.c. downwards), to find that 
seven of them are Messenians, three Eleians, one from Dymé 
in Achaia, and one from Kor6éné; while after the twelfth 
Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and Epidaurians begin 
to occur; later still, extra-Peloponnesian victors. We may 
reasonably infer from hence that the Olympic ceremonies were 
at this early period chiefly frequented by visitors and com- 
petitors from the western regions of Peloponnesus, and that the 
affluence to them from the more distant parts of the Hellenic 
world did not become considerable until the first Messenian 
war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our very 
scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establishment of 
the A&tolian and Dorian settlements in Elis, Laconia, and 
Messenia, connected as they are with the steadily-increasing 
dignity and frequentation of the Olympic festival, I proceed in 


1 The entire nakedness of the competitors at Olympia was adopted from 
the Spartan practice, seemingly in the 14th Olympiad, as is testified by the 
epigram on Orsippus the Megarian. Previous to that period, the Olympic 
competitors had 8ia(épara wep! rd al8oia (Thucyd, 1. 6). 
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the next chapter to that memorable circumstance which both 
determined the character, and brought about the political 
ascendency, of the Spartans separately: I mean the laws and 
discipline of Lykurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Messenia, 
whom we are accustomed to call Achzans and Pylians, so 
little is known, that we cannot at all mea§ure the difference 
between them and their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in 
habits, or in intelligence. There appear no traces of any 
difference of dialect among the various parts of the population 
of Laconia: the Messenian allies of Athens, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, speak the same dialect as the Helots, and the same 
also as the Ambrakiotic colonists from Corinth: all Doric.! 
Nor are we to suppose that the Doric dialect was at all peculiar 
to the people called Dorians. As far as can be made out by 
the evidence of Inscriptions, it seems to have been the dialect 
of the Phokians, Delphians, Lokrians, £tolians, and Achzans 
of Phthidtis: with respect to the latter, the Inscriptions of 
Thaumaki in Achza Phthidtis afford a proof the more curious 
and the more cogent of native dialect, because the Phthidts 
were both immediate neighbours and subjects of the Thes- 
salians, who spoke a variety of the Aolic. So too, within 
Peloponnesus, we find evidences of Doric dialect among the 
Achzans in the north of Peloponnesus—the Dryopic inhabitants 
of Hermioné 2—and the Eleuthero-Lacones, or Laconian town- 
ships (compounded of Periceki and Helots), emancipated by 
the Romansin the second century B.c. Concerning the speech 
of that population whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, 
we have no means of judging: the presumption would rather 
be that it did not differ materially from the Doric. Thucydidés 
designates the Corinthians, whom the invading Dorians attacked 
from the hill Solygeion, as being ASolians, and Strabo speaks 
both of the Achzans as an A‘olic nation and of the olic 
dialect as having been originally preponderant in Peloponnesus.® 
But we do not readily see what means of information either of 
these authors possessed respecting the speech of a time which 
must have been four centuries anterior even to Thucydidés. 

Of that which is called the Aolic dialect there dre three 
marked and distinguishable varieties—the Lesbian, the Thes- 


1 Thucyd. iii, 112; iv, 41: compare vii. 44, about the sameness of 
sound of the war-shout or pzan, as delivered by all the different Dorians. 
“ Corpus Inscriptt. sckh. Nos. 1771, 1772, 1773; Ahrens, De 
Dialecto Doric, sect. i—i 
® Thucyd. iv. 42; Strabo, viii, P. 333- 
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salian, and the Boeotian ; the Thessalian forming a mean term 
between the other two. Ahrens has shown that the ancient 
grammatical critics are accustomed to affirm peculiarities, as 
belonging to the /Eolic dialect generally, which in truth belong 
only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems of Alkzeus 
and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied. Lesbian 
£olic, Thessalian AZolic, and Beeotian AZolic, are all different : 
and if, abstracting from these differences, we confine our 
attention to that which is common to all three, we shall find 
little to distinguish this abstract Zolic from the abstract Doric, or 
that which is common to the many varieties of the Doric dialect. 
These two are sisters, presenting both of them more or less the 
Latin side of the Greek language, while the relationship of 
either of them to the Attic and Ionic is more distant. Now it 
seems that (putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece,? from 
Perrhebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape 
Akritas, consisted of different varieties either of the Doric or 
of the olic dialect ; this being true (as far as we are able to 
judge) not less of the aboriginal Arcadians than of the rest. 
The Laconian dialect contained more specialties of its own, 
and approached nearer to the olic, and to the Eleian, than 
any other variety of the Dorian: it stands at the extreme of 
what has been classified as the strict Dorian—that is, the furthest 
removed from Ionic and Attic. The Kretan towns manifest 
also a strict Dorism ; as well as the Lacedzmonian colony of 
Tarentum, and seemingly most of the Italiotic Greeks, though 


1 See the valuable work of Ahrens, De Dialecto Aolicd, sect. 51. He 
observes, in reference to the Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian dialects :— 
“Tres illas dialectos, que optimo jure Holicee vocari videntur—quia, qui 
illis usi sunt, AZoles erant—comparantem mirum habere oportet, quod 
Asianorum AZolum et Boeotorum dialecti tantum inter se distant, quantum 
vix ab alia quavis Groecee linguse dialecto.” (He then enumerates many 
points of difference ;) ‘Contra tot tantasque differentias pauca reperiuntur 
eaque fere levia, quse utrique dialecto, neque simul Doricse, communia sint 
. +» Vides his comparatis tantum interesse inter utramque dialectum, ut 
dubitare liceat, an Moles Boroti non magis cum Aolibus Asianis conjuncti 
fuerint, quam 4 gut hodie miro quodam casu Saxones vocantur cum antiquis 
Saxonibus. ihilominus Thessalic& dialecto in comparationem vocatd, 
diversissima quz videntur aliquo vinculo conjungere licet. Quamvis enim 

uca de ef comperta habeamus, hoc tamen certum est, alia Thessalis cum 

iis, alia cum solis Beotis communia esse.” (P. 222-223.) 

2 About the ABolic dialect of the Perrhsebians see Stephanus Byz. v. 
Tévvos, and ap. Eustath. ad Iliad. p. 335. 

‘The Attic judgement in comparing these different varieties of Greek 
speech is expressed in the story of a man being asked—Whether the 
Beeotians or the Thessalians were most barbaric in speech? He answered 
—the Eleians (Eustath. ad Iliad. p. 304). 
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some of them are called Achzan colonies. Most of the other 
varieties of the Doric dialect (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, 
Achezan of Phthidtis) exhibit a form departing less widely from 
the Ionic and Attic: Argos and the towns in the Argolic 
peninsula seem to form a stepping-stone between the two. 
These positions represent all our scanty information re- 
specting those varieties of Grecian speech which are not known 
to us by written works. The little presumption which can be 
raised upon them favours the belief that the Dorian invaders 
of Laconia and Messenia found there a dialect little different 
from that which they brought with them—a conclusion which 
. it is the more necessary to state distinctly, since the work of 
O. Miiller has caused an exaggerated estimate to be formed of 
the distinctive peculiarities whereby Dorism was parted off from 
the rest of Hellas. 


CHAPTER VI 
LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA 


Piutarcu begins his biography of Lykurgus with the follow- 
ing ominous words— 

“Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can assert absolutely 
nothing which is not controverted : there are different stories 
in respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode 
of proceeding, political as well as legislative : least of all is the 
time in which he lived agreed upon.” 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatis- 
factory nature of the accounts which we read, not only in 
Plutarch himself, but in those other authors out of whom we 
are obliged to make up our idea of the memorable Lykurgean 
system. If we examine the sources from which Plutarch’s life 
of Lykurgus is deduced, it will appear that—excepting the 
poets Alkman, Tyrtzeus, and Simonidés, from whom he has 
borrowed less than we could have wished—he has no authorities 
older than Xenophon and Plato: Aristotle is cited several 
times, and is unquestionably the best of his witnesses, but the 
greater number of them belong to the century subsequent to 
that philosopher. Neither Herodotus nor Ephorus are named, 
though the former furnishes some brief but interesting particulars 
—and the latter also (as far as we can judge from the fragments 
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remaining) entered at large into the proceedings of the Spartan 
lawgiver. 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and guardian 
to king Labétas, of the Eurystheneid or Agid line of Spartan 
kings ; and this would place him, according to the received 
chronology, about 220 years before the first recorded Olympiad 
(about B.c. 996).2 All the other accounts, on the contrary, 
seem to represent him as a younger brother, belonging to the 
other or Prokleid line of Spartan kings, though they do not 
perfectly agree respecting his parentage. While Simonidés 
stated him to be the son of Prytanis, Dieutychidas described 
him as grandson of Prytanis, son of Eunomus, brother of 
Polydektés, and uncle as well as guardian to Charilaus—thus 
making him eleventh'in descent from Héraklés.? This latter 
account was adopted by Aristotle, coinciding, according to the 
received chronology, with the date of Iphitus the Eleian, and 
the first celebration of the Olympic games by Lykurgus and 
Iphitus conjointly,t which Aristotle accepted as a fact. 
Lykurgus, on the hypothesis here mentioned, would stand 
about B.c. 880, a century before the recorded Olympiads. 


1 See Heeren, Dissertatio de Fontibus Plutarchi, p. 19-25. 

® Herodot. i. 65. Moreover, Herodotus gives this as the statement of 
the Lacedzemonians themselves. 

4 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 1. According to Dionys., Halik. (Ant. Rom. 
ii, 49) Lykurgus was uncle, not son, of Eunomus. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as guardian of Charilaus (Politic. ii. 7, 1): 
compare v. 10,3. See O, Miller (Hist. of Dorians, i. 7, 3). 

4 Phieg6n also adds Kleosthenés of Pisa (De Olympiis ap. Meursii Opp. 
vii. p. 128). It appears that there existed a quoit at Olympia, upon which 
the formula of the Olympic truce was inscribed together with the names of 
Iphitus and Lykurgus as the joint authors and proclaimers of it. Aristotle 
believed this to be genuine, and accepted it as an evidence of the fact 
which it professed to certify: and O, Miiller is also disposed to admit it as 
genuine—that is, as contemporary with the times to w! it professes to 
relate. I cometo a different conclusion : that the quoit existed, I do not 
doubt ; but that the inscription upon it was actually set down in writing in 
or near 8.C, 880, would be at variance with the reasonable probabilities 
resulting from Grecian palzography. Had this ancient and memorable 
instrument existed at Olympia in the days of Herodotus, he could hardly 
have assigned to Lykurgus the epoch which we now read in his writings. 

‘The assertions in Muller’s History of the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about 
Lykurgus, Iphitus, and Kleosthenés, “drawing up the fundamental law of 
the Olympic armistice,” are unsupported by any sufficient cvidence. In 
the later times of established majesty of the Olympic festival, the Eleians 
did undoubtedly exercise the power which he describes ; but to connect 
this with any deliberate regulation of Iphitus and Lykurgus, is in my 
judgement incorrect. See the mention of a similar truce proclaimed 
throughout Triphylia by the Makistians as presidents of the common 
festival at the temple of the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, viii. p. 343). 
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Eratosthenés and Apollodorus placed him “not a few years 
earlier than the first Olympiad.” If they meant hereby the 
epoch commonly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, their 
date would coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus; if 
on the other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad 
(B.C. 776), they would be found not much removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inextricable 
confusion in ancient times respecting the epoch of the great 
Spartan lawgiver is indirectly afforded by Timzus, who supposed. 
that there had existed two persons named Lykurgus, and that 
the acts of both had been ascribed to one. It is plain from 
hence that there was no certainty attainable, even in the third 
century before the Christian ra, respecting the date or 
parentage of Lykurgus. 

Thucydidés, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, 
informs us that it was “400 years and somewhat more” 
anterior to the close of the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Spartans emerged from their previous state of desperate in- 
ternal disorder, and entered upon “their present polity.” We 
may fairly presume that this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline 
and constitution, which Thucydidés must thus have conceived 
as introduced about 3.c. 830-820—coinciding with something 
near the commencement of the reign of king Téleklus. In so 
far as it is possibleto form an opinion, amidst evidence at once 
so scanty and so discordant, I incline to adopt the opinion of 
Thucydidés as to the time at which the Lykurgean constitution 
was introduced at Sparta. The state of “eunomy” and good 
order which that constitution brought about—combined with 
the healing of great previous internal sedition, which had 
tended much to enfeeble them—is represented (and with great 
plausibility) as the grand cause of the victorious career begin- 
ning with king Téleklus, the conqueror of Amyklz, Pharis, and 
.Geronthre. Therefore it would seem, in the absence of better 
evidence, that a date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new 
discipline with the reign of Téleklus, is more probable than any 
epoch either later or earlier.? 


1 Thucyd. i. 18. 

3 Mr. Clinton fixes the legislation of Lykurgus, ‘‘in conformity with 
‘Thucydidés,” at about 817 B.c., and his regency at 852 B.c., about thirty- 
five years previous (Fasti Hellen. v. ic. 7, p» 141): he also places the 
Olympiad of Iphitus 2.c, 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410; App. c. 22). 

Jn that chapter, Mr. Clinton collects and discusses the various’ state- 
ments respecting the date of Lykurgus: compare also Larcher ad Herodot. 
i. 67, and Chronologie, p. 486-492. 

The differences in these statements must, after all, be taken as they 
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O. Miiller,! after glancing at the strange and improbable cir- 
cumstances handed down to us respecting Lykurgus, observes 
“that we have absolutely no account of him as an individual 
person.” This remark is perfectly just: but another remark 
made by the same distinguished author, respecting the Lykur- 
gean system of laws, appears to me erroneous—and requires 
more especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corollaries 
deduced from it pervade a large portion of his valuable history 
of the Dorians. He affirms that the laws of Sparta were con- 
sidered the true Doric institutions, and that their origin was 
identical with that of the people: Sparta is, in his view, the 
full type of Dorian principles, tendencies, and sentiments—and 
is so treated throughout his entire work.?_ But such an opinion 
is at once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in support 
of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the whole tenor 


stand, for they cannot be reconciled except by the help of arbitrary sup- 
positions, which only mislead us by producing a show of agreement where 
there is none in reality. I agree with Mr. Clinton in thinking that the 
assertion of Thucydidés is here to be taken as the best authority. But I 
altogether dissent from the proceeding which he (in common with Larcher, 
Weesseling, Sir John Marsham, and others) employs with regard to the 
passage of Herodotus where that author calls Lykurgus the guardian and 
uncle of Labétas (of the Eurystheneid line). Mr. Clinton says—“ From 
the notoriety of the fact that Lykurgus was ascribed to the other house 
(the Prokleids), it is manifest that she passage must be corrupted” (p. 144); 
and he then ee on to correct the text of Herodotus, agreeably to the 
proposition of Sir J. Marsham. 

‘his proceeding seems to me inadmissible. The text of Herodotus 
reads perfectly well, and is not contradicted by anything to be found else- 
where in Herodotus himself: moreover, we have here a positive guarantee 
of its accuracy, for Mr. Clinton himself admits that it stood in the days of 
Pausanias just as we now read it (Pausan. iii. 2, 3). By what right then 
do we alter it? or what do we gain pycaisy so? Our only right to do so 
is the assumption that there must have been uniformity of belief, and 
means of satisfactory ascertainment, (respecting facts and persons of the 
ninth and tenth centuries before the Christian sera,) existing among Greeks 
of the fifth and_succceding centuries ; an assumption which I hold to be 
incorrect. And all we gal is, an illusory unanimity produced by gratuit- 
‘ously putting words into the mouth of one of our witnesses. 

if. we can prove Herodotus to have been erroneously informed, it is 
right to do so; but we have no ground for altering his disposition. It 
Rubris a clear proof that'thers wes vary-difierent eoriex as tol the'inare 
question, to which of the two lines of Herakleids the Spartan lawgiver 
belonged—and that there was an enormous difference as to the time in 
which he lived. 

1 History of the Dorians, i. 7, 6. 

2 History of the Dorians, iii. 1, 8 Alf. Kopstadt recognises this as an 
error in Miiller’s works: see his recent valuable Dissertation ‘‘De Rerum 
Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurgese Origine et Indole,” Gryphize, 1849, 
sect. 3, p. 18, 
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of ancient evidence. The institutions of Sparta were not 
Dorian, but peculiar to herself ;1 distinguishing her not less 
from Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyén, Korkyra, or 
Knidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Kréte was the only 
other portion of Greece in which there prevailed institutions in 
many respects analogous, yet still dissimilar in those two 
attributes which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan 
legislation, viz. the military discipline and the rigorous private 
training. There were doubtless Dorians in Kréte, but we have 
no proof that these peculiar institutions belonged to them 
more than to the other inhabitants of the island. That the 
Spartans had an original organisation and tendencies, common 
to them with the other Dorians, we may readily conceive ; but 
the Lykurgean constitution impressed upon them a peculiar 
tendency which took them out of the general march, and 
rendered them the least fit of all states to be cited as an 
example of the class-attributes of Dorism. One of the essential 
causes, which made the Spartan institutions work so im- 
pressively upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect singularity, 
combined with the conspicuous ascendency of the state in 
which they were manifested ; while the Kretan communities, 
even admitting their partial resemblance (which was chiefly in 
the institution of the Syssitia, and was altogether more in form 
than in spirit) to Sparta, were too insignificant to attract notice 
except from speculative observers. It is therefore a mistake 
on the part of O. Miiller, to treat Sparta as the type and repre- 
sentative of Dorians generally, and very many of the positions 
advanced in his History of the Dorians require to be modified 
when this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice’ respecting the institutions as- 
cribed to Lykurgus, is the very early period at which they had 
their commencement : it seems impossible to place this period 
later than 825 B.c. We do not find, nor have we a right to 
expect, trustworthy history in reference to events so early. If 
we have one foot on historical ground, inasmuch as the in- 
stitutions themselves are real—the other foot still floats in the 
unfaithful region of mythe, when we strive to comprehend the 
generating causes: the mist yet prevails which hinders us from 
distinguishing between the god and the man. The light in 
which Lykurgus appeared, to an intelligent Greek of the fifth 
century before the Christian zra, is so clearly, yet briefly 


1 Among the many other evidences to this point, see Aristotle, Ethic. x. 
93 Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 10, & 
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depicted, in the following passage of Herodotus, that I cannot 
do better than translate it— 

“In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the Spartans 
were among themselves the most lawless of all Greeks, and un- 
approachable by foreigners. Their transition to good legal 
order took place in the following manner. When Lycurgus, a 
Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to consult the oracle, 
the instant that he entered the sanctuary, the Pythian priestess 
exclaimed— 

“Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved by 
Zeus and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God or as man that 
I am to address thee in the spirit? I hesitate—and yet, 
Lycurgus, I incline more to call thee a god.” 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) ‘‘ Moreover, in addition 
to these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed to him the 
order of things now established among the Spartans. But the 
Lacedemonians themselves say, that Lycurgus, when guardian 
of his nephew Labétas king of the Spartans, introduced these 
institutions out of Kréte. No sooner had he obtained this 
gpardianship, than (he changed all the institutions into their 
present form/ and took’security against any trangression of it. 
Next, he constituted the military divisions, the Enémoties and 
the Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess: he also, 
further, (appointed the ephors and the senate. By this means 
the Spartans passed from bad to good order: to Lycurgus, 
after his death, they built a temple, ‘nd they still worship him 
reverentially. And as might naturally be expected in a pro- 
ductive soil, and with no inconsiderable numbers of men, they 
immediately took a start forward, and flourished so much that 
they could not be content to remain tranquil within their own 
limits,” &c. 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) 
respecting Lykurgus, ascribing to him that entire order of 
things which the writer witnessed at Sparta. Thucydidés also, 
though not mentioning Lykurgus, agrees in stating that the 
system among the Lacedzmonians, as he saw it, had been 
adopted by them four centuries previously,—had rescued them 
from the most intolerable disorders, and had immediately con- 
ducted them to prosperity and success.! Hellanikus, whose 
writings a little preceded those of Herodotus, not only did not 
(any more than Thucydidés) make mention of Lykurgus, but 
can hardly be thought to have attached any importance to the 


1 Herodot. i. 65-66 ; Thucyd. i. 18. 
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name ; since he attributed the constitution of Sparta to the first 
kings, Eurysthenés and Proklés.1 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly compiled 
his biography, profess to be far better informed on the subject 
of Lykurgus, and enter more into detail. His father, we are 
told, was assassinated during the preceding state of lawlessness ; 
his elder brother Polydektés died early, leaving a pregnant 
widow, who made to Lykurgus propositions that he should 
marry her and become king. But Lykurgus, repudiating the 
offer with indignation, awaited the birth of his young nephew 
Charilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora as the future 
king of Sparta, and immediately relinquished the authority which 
he had provisionally exercised. However, the widow and her 
brother Leonidas raised slanderous accusations against him, of 
designs menacing to the life of the infant king,—accusations 
which he deemed it proper to obviate by a temporary absence. 
Accordingly he left Sparta and went to Kréte, where he studied 
the polity and customs of the different cities ; next he visited 
Ionia and Egypt, and (as some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, 
and even India. While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained 
from the descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric 
poems, which had not up to that time become known in 
Peloponnesus: there were not wanting authors, indeed, who 
said that he had conversed with Homer himself.” 

Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up and assumed 
the sceptre, as representing the Prokleid or Eurypontid family. 
But the reins of government had become more relaxed, and 
the disorders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. Find- 
ing that the two kings as well as the people were weary of so 
disastrous a condition, he set himself to the task of applying a 
corrective, and with this view consulted the Delphian oracle ; 
from which he received strong assurances of the divine en- 
couragement, together with one or more special injunctions 
(the primitive Rhetre of the constitution) which he brought 
with him to Sparta? He then suddenly presented himself in 
the agora, with thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all in 
arms, as his guards and partisans. King Charilaus, though at 
first terrified, when informed of the designs of his uncle, stood 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 363. ® Plutarch, Lykurg. 3, 4) 5- 
5 For an instructive review of the text as well as the meaning of this 
ancient Rhetra, see Urlichs, Ueber die Lycurgischen Rhetree, published 
since the first edition of this History. His refutation of the rash changes 
of Gatling seems to me complete: but his own conjectures are not all 
equally plausible ; nor can I subscribe to his explanation of aploracéa.. 
Zz 
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forward willingly to second them; while the bulk of the 
Spartans respectfully submitted to the venerable Herakleid 
who came as reformer and missionary from Delphi. Such 
were the steps by which Lykurgus acquired his ascendency: 
we have now to see how he employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or Compact 
brought from Delphi, was to constitute the Spartan senate, 
consisting of twenty-eight ancient men ; making an aggregate 
of thirty in conjunction with the two kings, who sat and voted 
in it. With this were combined periodical assemblies of the 
Spartan people, in the open air, between the river Knaki6én 
and the bridge Babyka. Yet no discussion was permitted in 
these assemblies,—their functions were limited to the simple 
acceptance or rejection of that which had previously been 
determined in the senate.? Such was the Spartan political 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. e. 56 Hermippus, the scholar of Aristotle, pro- 
fessed to give the names of twenty out of these thirty devoted partisans. 

There was however a different story, which represented that Lykurgus, 
on his return from his travels, found Charilaus governing like a despot 
(Heraclid. Pontic. c. 2). 

® The words of the old Rhetra—Atds ‘EAAaviou nal "Aénvas ‘EAAavlas 
fepdy Bpucduevor, duds guddtavra, xal ods bBdtavra, rpidxovra, yepovolay 
pe te Apyayérais, keraorhoavra, Spas a Spas drerdd(ew peratd BaBbxas 
al Kvaxlavos, obrws elopépe re xal &ploracbar Bduy 8° dryopdy eluev xa 
xpdros. (Plutarch, ib.) 

The reading ayopdy (last word but three) is that of Coray’s edition: 
other readings proposed are xuplay, dvarydy, dryoplay, &c. The MSS. how- 
ever are incarably corrupt, and nove of the conjectures can be pronounced 
certain. 

‘The Rhetra contains various remarkable archaisms,—éweAAd(ev—aplora- 
6a—the latter word in the sense of putting the question for decision, cor- 
responding to the function of the 'Ageortp at ‘Raid lus (Plutarch, Quest. 
Gree. c. 43 see Schneider, Lexicon, ad voc.). 

O. Muller connects rp:dxovra with @Bds, and lays it down that there 
were thirty Obes at Sparta: I rather agree with those critics, who place 
the comma after &Bdtavra, and refer the number thirty to the senate. 
Urlichs, in his Dissertation Ueber Die Lykurgisch. Rhetren (published in 
the Rheinisches Museum for 1847, p. 204), introduces the word xpeaBvyevéas 
after rpidxeyra, which seems a just conjecture when we look to the addition 
afterwards made by Theopompus. ‘The statements of Miller about the 
Obes seem to me to rest on no authority. 

The word Rhetra means a solemn compact, either originally emanating 
from, or subsequently sanctioned by the gods, who are always parties to 
such agreements ; see the old Treaty between the Eleians and Hersans,— 
pdrpa, between the two,—commemorated in the valuable inscription 
still preserved,—as ancient, according to Boeckh, as Otymp. 40-60 (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscript. No. II. p. 26, Part I.). The words of Tyrtzus imply such 
a compact between contracting parties: first the kings, then the senate, 
lastly the people—edGelas eras ayrawame:Bouévous—where the 
participle last occurring applies not to the people alone, but to 
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constitution as fixed by Lykurgus; but a century afterwards (so 
Plutarch’s account runs), under the kings Polydérus and Theo- 
pompus, two important alterations were made. A rider was 
then attached to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which it was 
provided that “in case the people decided crookedly, the 
senate with the kings should reverse their decisions :”1 while 


all the three. The Rhetra of Lykurgus emanated from the Delphian god ; 
but the kings, senate, and people all bound themselves, both to each other 
and to the to obey it. The explanations given of the phrase by 
Nitzsch and Schémann (in Dr. Thirlwall’s note, ch. viii. p. 334) seem to me 
less satisfactory than what appears in C. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer, s. 23). 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer. sect. xiv. p. 50-55) does not take sufficient 
account of the distinction between the meaning of prpa in the early and in 
the later times. In the time of the Ephor Epitadeus, or of Agis III, he 
is right in saying that pfrpa is equivalent to sci/um—still however, with an 
idea of greater solemnity and unchangeability than is implied in the word 
vépos, analogous to what is understood by a fundamental or organic enact 
ment in modem ideas. The old ideas of a mandate from the Delphian 

|, and a compact between the kings and the citizens, which had once 
feen convetted arith the word, aradually dropped away from it. There is 
no contradiction in Plutarch, therefore, such as that to which Nitzsch 
alludes (p. 54). 

Kopstadt’s Dissertation (p. 22, 30) touches on the same subject. I agree 
with Kopstadt (Dissert. p. 28-30) in thinking it probable that Plutarch 
copied the words of the old Lykurgean constitutional Rhetra, from the 
account given by Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theopompus probably brought from the Delphian oracle the im- 

tant rider which he tacked to the mandate as originally brought 

ykurgus—ol BaciAeis @edxopros nal TloAdBupos rdBe 7H phirpz waperd- 
‘ypayar. The authority of the oracle, together with their own influence, 
would enable them to get these words accepted by the people. 

1 At 88 cxoridy 8 Bauos Brorro, rods xpecBvyevias Kal Apxayéras Awo- 
oraripas elue. (Plutarch, ib.) 

Plutarch tells us that the primitive Rhetra anterior to this addition, 
specially enjoined the assembled citizens either to adopt or reject, without 
change, the Rhetra proposed by the kings and senate, and that the rider 
was introduced because the assembly had disobeyed this injunction, and 
adopted amendments of its own. It is this latter sense which he puts on 
the word exoaidy, Urlichs (Ueber Lyc. Rhetr. p, 232) and Nitzsch (Hist. 
Homer. p. 54) follow him, and the latter even construes the epithet 
Eieelass Firps dyramaperBonévous of Tyrtzeus in a corresponding sense: he 
says, ‘ Popullos iis (rhetris) ed6elais, i. e. nihil inflexis, sufiragari jubetur : 
nam lex cujus Tyrtzus admonet, ita sanxerat—si populus rogationem 
inflexam (4. é. non nisi ad suum arbitrium immutatam) accipere voluerit, 
senatores et auctores abolento totam.” 

Now in the first place, it seems highly improbable that the primitive 
Rhetra, with its antique simplicity, would contain any such preconceived 
speciality of restriction upon the competence of the assembly. That 
restriction received its formal commencement only from the rider annexed 
by king Theopompus, which evidently betokens a previous dispute and 
refractory behaviour on the part of the assembly, 
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another change, perbups intended as a sort of compensation 
jor this bridle on the popular assembly, introduced into the 
constitution a new executive Directory of five men, called the 
Ephors. (This Board—annually chosen, by some capricious 
method the result of which could not well be foreseen, and 
open to be filled by every Spartan citizen,—either originally 
received, or gradually drew to itself, functions so extensive and 
commanding, in regard to internal administration and police, 
as to limit the authority of the kings to little more than the 
exclusive command of the military force. » Herodotus was in- 
formed at Sparta that the ephors as well as the senate had 
been constituted by Lykurgus ; but the authority of Aristotle 
as well as the internal probability of the case, sanctions the 
belief that they were subsequently added.! 


In the second place, the explanation which these authors give of the 
words gxodid> eb0elats, is not conformable to the ancient Greek, as we 
find it in Homer and Hesiod: and these early analogies are the proper 
test, seeing that weare dealing with a very ancient document, In Hesiod, 
tds and gxodsds are used in a sense which almost exactly corresponds to 
right and forong (which words indeed in their primitive etymology may be 
traced back to the meaning of straight and crodked). See Hesiod, Opp. Di. 
36, 192, 218, 221, 226, 230, 250, 262, 264; also Theogon. 97, and Fragm. 
217, ed. Géttling : where the phrases are constantly repeated, i@efa: B{xas, 
grodia Blxat, cxodwl w0G01, There is also the remarkable expression, Opp. 
Di. 9, feta 86 7’ (bver cxodidy : compare v. 263, lObvere pb8ovs: also 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387, O1 Alp ely dyophi cxorcds xplywo: Suioras; and 
xxiii, 580, lGeia; xviii. 508, 8s werd roias Sleny ldvrara efor, &c. 

Tf we judge by these analogies, we shall see that the words of Tyrtzus, 
evOelas pyrpas, mean “ straightforward, honest, statutes or conventions” — 
not propositions adopted without change, as Nitzsch supposes. And so the 
words axoAidy ZAo:ro, mean, ‘adopt a wrong or dishonest determination” — 
not a determination different from what was proposed to them. 

‘These words gave to the kings and senate power to cancel any decision of 
the public assembly which they disapproved. It retained only the power of 
refusing assent to some substantive propositions of the authorities, first of 
the kings and senate, afterwards of the ephors. And this limited power it 
seems always to have preserved. 

Kopstadt explains well the expression cxoAidy, as the antithesis to the 
epithet of Tyrtzeus, eb0clats phrpais (Dissertat, sect. 15, p. 124). 

1 Herod. i. 65 ; compare Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7; Aristot Polit. v. 9, 1 
(where he gives the answer of king Theopompus). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors were chosen, but not how they were 
chosen ; only that it was in some manner excessively puerile,—waidapidns 
dp tart Alay (ii. 6, 16). 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his note to the passage of Aristotle, presumes 
that they were of course chosen in the same manner as the senators ; but 
there seems no sufficient ground in Aristotle to countenance this. Nor is it 
easy to reconcile the words of Aristotle respecting the election of the 
senators, where he assimilates it to an alpeois 8uvacrevrixh (Polit. v. 5, 8; 
ii, 6, 18), with the description which Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives of that 
election. 
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Taking the political constitution of’ Sparta ascribed to 
Lykurgus, it appears not to have differed materially from the 
rude organisation exhibited in the Homeric poems, where we 
always find a council of chiefs or old men and occasional 
meetings of a listening agora. It is hard to suppose that the 
Spartan kings can ever have governed without some formalities 
of this sort ; so that the innovation (if innovation there really 
was) ascribed to Lykurgus, must have consisted in some new 
details respecting the senate and the agora,—in fixing the 
number! thirty, and the life-tenure of the former—and the 
special place of meeting of the latter as well as the extent 
of privilege which it was to exercise ; consecrating the whole 
by the erection of the temples of Zeus Hellanius and Athéné 
Hellania. The view of the subject presented by Plutarch as 
well as by Plato,? as if the senate were an entire novelty, does 
not consist with the pictures of the old epic. Hence we may 
more naturally imagine that the Lykurgean political constitu- 
tion, apart from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic government of 
Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. The 
presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, indeed, 
succeeding in hereditary descent and both belonging to the 
gens of Herakleids, is something peculiar to Sparta—the 
origin of which receives no other explanation than a reference 
to the twin sons of Aristodémus, Eurysthenés and Proklés. 
These two primitive ancestors are a type of the two lines of 
Spartan kings ; for they are said to have passed their lives in 
perpetual dissensions, which was the habitual state of the two 
contemporaneous kings at Sparta. While the co-existence of 
the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly thwarting each 
other, had often a baleful effect upon the course of public 
measures, it was nevertheless a security to the state against 
successful violence,® ending in the establishment of a despotism, 
on the part of any ambitious individual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, from 
Polydérus and Theopompus downward, no such violence was 
attempted by any of the kings, until the times of Agis III. 


is itadt agrees in this supposition, that the number of the senate was 
probably not peremptorily fixed before the Lykurgean reform (Dissertat. ué 


Sup, Sect. 13, p, 109). a 
Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691 ; Plato, Epist. viii. p. 354, B. 

3 Plato, Legg. iii, p. 691; Aristot Polit. ii. 6, 20. 

+ The conspiracy of Pausanias, after the repulse of Xerxes, was against 
the liberty of combined Hellas, to constitute himself satrap of Hellas under 
the Persian monarch, rather than against the established Lacedemonian 
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and Kleomenés III. (240 B.c. to 220 B.c.). The importance 
of Greece had at this last-mentioned period irretrievably 
declined, and the independent political action which she once 
possessed had become subordinate to the more powerful force 
either of the Atolian mountaineers (the rudest among her own 
sons) or to Epirotic, Macedonian, and Asiatic foreigners, 
preparatory to the final absorption by the Romans. But 
amongst all the Grecian states, Sparta had declined the most ; 
her ascendency was totally gone, and her peculiar training and 
discipline (to which she had chiefly owed it) had degenerated 
in every way. Under these untoward circumstances, two young 
kings, Agis and Kleomenés—the former a generous enthusiast, 
the latter more violent and ambitious—conceived the design 
of restoring the Lykurgean constitution in its supposed pristine 
purity, with the hope of reviving both the spirit of the people 
and the ascendency of the state. But the Lykurgean constitu- 
tion had been, even in the time of Xenophon, in part, an idéaé, 
not fully realised in practice—much less was it a reality in the 
days of Kleomenés and Agis ; moreover it was an idéa/ which 
admitted of being coloured according to the fancy or feelings 
of those reformers who professed, and probably believed, that 
they were aiming at its genuine restoration. What the reform- 
ing kings found most in their way, was, the uncontrolled 
authority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors— 
which they naturally contrasted with the original fulness of the 
kingly power, when kings and senate stood alone. Among the 
various ways in which men’s ideas of what the primitive con- 
stitution had been, were modified by the feelings of their own 
time (we shall presently see some other instances of this), is 
probably to be reckoned the assertion of Kleomenés respecting 
the first appointment of the ephors. Kleomenés affirmed that 
the ephors had originally been nothing more than subordinates 
and deputies of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for 
a time their duties during the long absence of the Messenian 
war. Starting from this humble position, and profiting by the 
dissensions of the two kings,? they had in process of time, 
especially by the ambition of the ephor Asterépus, found 


government; though undoubtedly one portion of his project was to excite 
the Helots to revolt, and Aristotle treats him as specially aiming to put 
down the power of the ephors (Polit. v. 5,6; compare Thucyd. i, 128-134; 
Herodot. v. 32). 

1 Xenophon, Republic. Laced. c. 14. 

4 Plutarch, Agis; 12. ‘Todro yap xb Apxetov (the ephors) toxéew de 
Biapopas Trav pastor, &e 
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means first to constitute themselves an independent board, 
then to usurp to themselves more and more of the kingly 
authority, until they at last reduced the kings to a state of 
intolerable humiliation and impotence. As a proof of the 
primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, he alluded 
to that which was the custom at Sparta in his own time. When 
the ephors sent for either of the kings, the latter had a right 
to refuse obedience to two successive summonses, but the third 
summons he was bound to obey.! 

It is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomenés (a 
curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to prove 
the conclusion which he deduced from it of the original 
nomination of the ephors as mere deputies by the kings. That 
they were first appointed at the time of the Messenian war is 
probable, and coincides with the tale that king Theopompus 
was a consenting party to the measure—that their functions 
were at first comparatively circumscribed, and extended by 
successive encroachments, is also probable. But they seem 
to have been from the beginning a board of specially popular 
origin, in contraposition to the kings and the senate. One 
proof of this is to be found in the ancient oath, which was 
every month interchanged between the kings and the ephors ; 
the king swearing for himself, that he would exercise his regal 
functions according to the established laws—the ephors swear- 
ing on behalf of the city, that his authority should on that 
condition remain unshaken.? This mutual compact, which 
probably formed a part of the ceremony during the’ monthly 
sacrifices offered by the king,® continued down to a time when 
it must have become a pure form, and when the kings had long 
been subordinate in power to the ephors. But it evidently 
began first as a reality—when the king was predominant and 
effective chief of the state, and when the ephors, clothed with 
functions chiefly defensive, served as guarantees to the people 
against abuse of the regal authority. Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero,‘ all interpret the original institution of the ephors as 


1 Plutarch, Kleomenés, c. 10. onueloy 3& robrov, 7d wéxps vr, wera 
epropevar rv Bacirea ray Epdpur, &c. 

2 Xenophon, Republic, Lacedzemon. c. 15. Kal Spkous uty 4AAHAnS 
kara uiiva mowobvra “Edopot uv itp THis réAews, Basiteds B'batp éaurod. 
‘O 88 Epos dort, 7@ wey Bactdel, xard rods THs wéAtus Kedvous vouous 
Bastdeboew- rh Bt xdAEL, eumeBopKodvros ekelvou, aorupérucrov thy 
BaciAclay xapéterv. 

3 Herodot, vi. 57- 

* Plato, Legg. ili, p. 692; Aristot. Polit. v. 11, 13 Cicero de Republic. 
Fragm, ii, 33, ed. Maii—‘ Ut contra consulare imperium tribuni plebis, 
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designed to protect the people and restrain the kings: the 
latter assimilates them to the tribunes of Rome. 

Such were the relations which had once subsisted between 
the kings and the ephors: though in later times these 
relations had been so completely reversed, that Polybius con- 
siders the former as essentially subordinate to the latter— 
reckoning it as a point of duty in the kings to respect the 
ephors ‘‘as their fathers.”1 And such is decidedly the state 
of’ things throughout all the better-known period of history 
which we shall hereafter traverse. The ephors are the general ~ 
directors of public affairs? and the supreme controlling board 
holding in check every other authority in the state, without any 
assignable limit to their powers. The extraordinary ascendency 
of these magistrates is particularly manifested in the fact stated 
by Aristotle, that they exempted themselves from the public 
discipline, so that their self-indulgent year of office stood in 
marked contrast with the toilsome exercises and sober mess 
common to rich and poor alike. The kings are reduced to 
a certain number of special functions, combined with privileges 
partly religious, partly honorary : their most important political 
attribute is, that they are ex officio generals of the military force 
on foreign expeditions. But even here we trace the sensible 
decline of their power. For whereas Herodotus was informed, 
and it probably had been the old privilege, that the king could 
levy war against whomsoever he chose, and that no Spartan 
could impede him on pain of committing sacrilege*—we shall 
see throughout the best-known periods of this history that it 
is usually the ephors (with or without the senate and public 
assembly) who determine upon war—the king only takes the 
command when the army is put on the march. Aristotle seems 
to treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary general ; but 
even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him—for two 
out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their power 
seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure obedience to 
his orders.* 


sic illi (ephori) contra vim regiam constituti ;"—also De Legg. iii. 7, and 
Valer. Max. iv. i. 

Compare! Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7 ; Tittmann, Griechisch. Staatsverfassung, 
p. 108, 

ey Polyb. Tex, 8 

8 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 14-165 "Eorl 8 nal 4 Blarra rav "Epspar oby 
Sucroyounimn 16 Bourhuari ris wbdews abrh uy yep dvemirn Alay dort: 
dy BE rots BAAos waAdAoy brepBddAdre: ex) rd axAnpéy, &e, 

® Herodot, vi. 56. 

4 Aristot. ii. 7,4; Xenoph, Republ, Laced. c. 13. Maveavlas, weloas 
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The direct political powers of the kings were thus greatly 
curtailed ; yet importance in many ways was still left to them. 
They possessed large royal domains, in many of the townships 
of the Periceki : they received frequent occasional presents, and 
when victims were offered to the gods, the skins and other 
portions belonged to them as perquisites;! they had their 
votes in the senate, which, if they were absent, were given on 
their behalf by such of the other senators as were most nearly 
related to them: the adoption of children received its formal 
accomplishment in their presence—and conflicting claims at 
law, for the hand of an unbequeathed orphan heiress, were 
adjudicated by them. But above all, their root was deep in the 
religious feelings of the people. Their pre-eminent lineage 
connected the entire state with a divine paternity. They, the 
chiefs of the Herakleids, were the special grantees of the soil 
of Sparta from the gods—the occupation of the Dorians being 
only sanctified and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing 
the children of Héraklés in the valley of the Eurotas.2 They 
represented the state in its relations with the gods, being by 
right, priests of Zeus Lacedemon (the ideas of the god and 
the country coalescing into one) and of Zeus Uranius, and 
offering the monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure divine pro- 
tection to the people. Though individual persons might 
sometimes be put aside, nothing short of a new divine revelation 
could induce the Spartans to step out of the genuine lineage 
of Eurysthenés and Proklés. Moreover, the remarkable 
mourning ceremony which took place at the death of every 
king, seems to indicate that the two kingly families—which 


av "Epdpww pels, adyer ppovpdy, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 293 ppovpa» 
Upnvar of “Egopar, a 35 hee 
A special restriction was put on the functions of the king, as milita: 
commander-in-chief, in 417, B.C., after the ill-conducted expedition of Agis 
son of Archidamus against Argos. It was then provided that ten Spartan 
counsellors should always accompany the king in every expedition (Thucyd. 
v. 63). 5 
1 ‘The hide-money (Sepuartxdv) arising from the numerous victims offered 
at public sacrifices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue in the careful economy of that city: see Boeckh, Public 
Econ. of Athens, iii. 7, p. 333; Eng. Trans. Corpus Inscription. No. 157. 
% Tyrtzus, Fragm. 1, ed. Bergk ; Strabo, xviii. p. 362— 
nbs oy és H, 
ar ov vendre 
is eestor, beter oe 
Compare Thucyd. v. 16; Herodot. v. 39; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 35 
Plutarch, Lysand, c. 22. 
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counted themselves Achzan,! not Dorian—were considered as 
the great common bond of union between the three component 
parts of the population of Laconia—Spartans, Periceki, and 
Helots. Not merely was it required, on this occasion, that 
two members of every house in Sparta should appear in sack- 
cloth and ashes—but the death of the king was formally made 
known throughout every part of Laconia ; and deputies from 
the townships of the Periceki and the villages of the Helots, 
to the number of several thousand, were summoned to Sparta 
to take their share in the profuse and public demonstrations of 
sorrow,? which lasted for ten days, and which imparted to the 
funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. Nor ought we to 
forget, in enumerating the privileges of the Spartan king, that 
he (conjointly with two officers called Pythii nominated by him) 
carried on the communications between the state and the 
temple of Delphi, and had the custody of oracles and prophecies 
generally. In most of the Grecian states, such inspired 
declarations were treasured up, and consulted in cases of 
public emergency: but the intercourse of Sparta with the 
Delphian oracle was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and the 
responses of the Pythian priestess met with more reverential 
attention from the Spartans than from any other Greeks.’ So 
much the more important were the king’s functions, as the 
medium of this intercourse: the oracle always upheld his 
dignity, and often even seconded his underhand personal 
schemes.* 

Sustained by so great a force of traditional reverence, a 
Spartan king of military talent and ‘individual energy like 
Agesilaus exercised great ascendency ; but such cases were 
very rare, and we shall find the king throughout the historical 
period only a secondary force, available on special occasions, 
For real political orders, in the greatest cases as well as the 
least, the Spartan looks to the council of ephors, to whom 
obedience is paid with a degree of precision which nothing 
short of the Spartan discipline could have brought about—by 
the most powerful citizens not less than by the meanest.’ Both 


1 Herod. v. 72. See the account in Plutarch of the abortive stratagem 
of Lysander to make the kingly dignity elective, by putting forward a youth 
who passed for the son of Apollo (Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 25-26). 

* Kenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 1. “Ayis—Eroxe cewerdpash war? &y%purroy 


ragiis. 

°F For the privileges of the Spartan kings, see Herodot. vi. 56-57; 
Xenophon. Republ, Laced. c. 15; Plato, Alcib. i. p. 123. 

T'Hlerodot. vi. 66, and Thucyd. v. 16, furnish examples of this. 

5 Xenophon. Republ. Laced, c. 8 2, and Agesilaus, cap. 7, 2. 
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the internal police and the foreign affairs of the state are in the 
hands of the ephors, who exercise an authority approaching to 
despotism, and altogether without accountability. They appoint 
and direct the body of 300 young and active citizens, who 
performed the immediate police service of Laconia: they 
cashier at pleasure any subordinate functionary, and inflict 
fine or arrest at their own discretion : they assemble the military 
force, on occasion of foreign war, and determine its destination, 
though the king has the actual command of it: they imprison 
on suspicion even the regent or the king himself:1 they sit as 
judges, sometimes individually and sometimes as a board, upon 
causes and complaints of great moment, and they judge without 
the restraint of written laws, the use of which was peremptorily 
forbidden by a special Rhetra,? erroneously connected with 





1 Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8, 4; Thucyd. i. 131; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 14 
—Apyhy Alay peydrny wal leordpayvov. Plutarch, Lycurg. ¢. 13—ph 
Xphiotae vbpois eyypdpos. 

Plato, in his Republic, in like manner disapproves of any general enact- 
ments tying up beforehand the discretion of perfectly educated men like his 
guardians, who will always do what is best on each special occasion 
(Republic, iv. p. 425 

3 Besides the primitive constitutional Rhetra mentioned above, page 118, 
various other Rhetre are also attributed to Lykurgus $ te Plutarch sin; ies 
out three under the title of “The Three Rhetre,” as if they were eit 
the only genuine Lykurgean Rhetre, or at least stood distinguished by 
some peculiar sanctity from all others (Plutarch, Quest. Roman. c. 87. 
Agesilaus, c. 26). 

"These three were (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13; comp. Apophth, Lacon. p. 
227).—1. Not to resort to written laws. 2. Not to employ in housebuild- 
ing any other tools than the axe and the saw. 3. Not to undertake military 
expeditions often against the same enemies. 

agree with Nitzsch (Histor. Homer. p. 61-65) that these Rhetre, 
though doubtless not actually Lycurgean, are nevertheless ancient (that is, 
robably dating somewhere between 650-550 3.c.) and not the mere 
Rctions of recent writers, a3 SchOmana (Ane. Jur. Pub. iv. 13 atv, p. 
132) and Urlichs (p. 241) seem to believe. And though Plutarch specifies 
the number fivee, yet there seem to have been still more, as the language 
of Tyrtzeus must be held to indicate ; out of which, from causes which we 
do not now understand, the three which Plutarch distinguishes excited 
particular notice. 

‘These maxims or precepts of state were probably preserved along with 
the dicta of the Delphian oracle, from which authority doubtless many 
of them may have emanated—such as the famous ancient prophecy 
‘A prdoxpnuatia Emdpray drei, KAAO BE oddév (Krebs, Lectiones, Diodes, 
B14. ‘Aristotel. Hep! MoArreday, ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Andromach. 446. 

chémann, Comm. ad Plutarch. Ag. et Cleomen. p. 123). 

‘Nitesch ‘has good, remarks in explanation of the prohibition against 
‘using written laws.” This prohibition was probably called forth by the 
circumstance that other Grecian states were employing lawgivers like 
Zaleukus, Drako, Charondas, or Solon—to present them at once with a 
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Lykurgus himself, but at any rate ancient. On certain occa- 
sions of peculiar moment they take the sense of the senate 
and the public assembly '—such seems to have been the habit 
on questions of war and peace. It appears however that 
persons charged with homicide, treason, or capital offences 
generally, were tried before the senate. We read of several 
instances in which the kings were tried and severely fined, and 
in which their houses were condemned to be razed to the 
ground, probably by the senate on the proposition of the 
ephors: in one instance, it seems that the ephors inflicted 
by their own authority a fine even upon Agesilaus.? 

War and peace appear to have been submitted, on most, if 
not on all occasions, to the senate and the public assembly ; 
no matter could reach the latter until it had passed through 
the former. And we find some few occasions on which the 
decision of the public assembly was a real expression of opinion, 
and operative as to the result—as for example, the assembly 
which immediately preceded and resolved upon the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Here, in addition to the serious hazard of the 
case and the general caution of a Spartan temperament, there 
was the great-personal weight and experience of king Archidamus 
opposed to the war, though the ephors were favourable to it. 
The public assembly, under such peculiar circumstances, really 
manifested an opinion and came to a division. But for the 
most part, it seems to have been little better than an inoperative 
formality. The general rule permitted no open discussion, nor 
could any private citizen speak except by special leave from 
the magistrates. Perhaps even the general liberty to discuss, 
if given, might have been of no avail, for not only was there no 


series of written enactments or provisions. Some Spartans may have 
proposed that an analogous lawgiver should be nominated for Sparta; 
upon which proposition a negative was put in the most solemn manner 

ssible, by a formal Rhetra, perhaps passed after advice from Delphi. 
There ig ng such contradiction therefore (when we thus conceive the event) 
as some authors represent, in forbidding the use of written laws by a 
Rhetra itself put into writing. To employ a phrase in greater analogy 
with modern controversies—‘' The Spartans, on the direction of the oracle, 
resolve to retain their unwritten common law, and not to codify.” 

1 *ERoke rots "Epdpois xal rf dexAnolg (Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 23). 

8 The case of Leotychides, Herod. vi. 72; of Pleistoanax, Thucyd. ii. 21- 
vy. 16; Agis II, Thucyd. v. 63; dgis IIL, Plutarch, Agis, c. 19: see 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 5. 

Respecting the ephors generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthums- 
kunde, v. 4, 42, vol. i. p. 223; Cragius, Rep. Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. 

Aristotle distinctly marks the ephors as bOuvo: so that the story 
alluded to briefly in the Rhetoric (iii. 18) is not easy to be understood. 

8 Thucyd. i. 67, 80, 87. gbAdrcyor oar abray Tov elwddra. 

VOL. IL F 
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power of public speaking, but no habit of canvassing public 
measures at Sparta: nothing was more characteristic of the 
government than the extreme secrecy of its proceedings.!_ The 
propositions brought forward by the magistrates were either 
accepted or rejected, without any licence of amending. There 
could be no attraction to invite the citizen to be present at 
such an assembly: and we may gather from the language of 
Xenophon that in his time it consisted only of a certain number 
of notables specially summoned in addition to the senate, which 
latter body is itself called “the lesser Ekklesia.”? Indeed the 
constant and formidable diminution in the number of qualified 
citizens was alone sufficient to thin the attendance of the 
assembly, as well as to break down any imposing force which 
it might once have possessed. 

An assembly thus circumstanced—though always retained as 
a formality, and though its consent on considerable matters 
and for the passing of laws (which however seems to have been 
a rare occurrence at Sparta) was indispensable—could be very 
little of a practical check upon the administration of the ephors. 
The Senate, a permanent body with the kings included in it, 
was the only real check upon them, and must have been to a 
certain extent a concurrent body in the govement—though 
the large and imposing language in which its political supremacy 
is spoken of by Demosthenés and Isokratés exceeds greatly the 
reality of the case. Its most important function was that of a 
court of criminal justice, before whom every man put on trial 
for his life was arraigned.’ But both in this and in their other 

1 Thucyd. v, 68. rijs woAsrelas 7d xpuerdy: compare iv. 74; also his 
remarkable expression about so distinguished a man as Brasidas, 4» 8 ob 
ABbvatos, ds AaxeBaiusyios, elxeiv, and iv. 24, about the Lacedemonian 
envoys to Athens. Compare Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Pub, Grac. iv. 1, 80, 
p. 122, Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

2 Thy maxpdy kadoupérny éxxAnolay (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 8), which 
means the ‘yégovres or senate, and none besides, except the ephors, who 
convoked it. (See Lachmann, Spart. Verfass. sect. 12, p. 216.) What is 
still more to be noted, is the expression of &x«Amro: as the equivalent of 
4 eeednota (compare Hellen. v. 2, 115 vie ey 3), evidently showing a 
special and limited number of persons convened: see also ii. 4, 383 iv. 6, 
35.¥- 2, 333 Thucyd. v. 77. : : 

"The expression of fexAnrot could never have got into use as an equivalent 
for the Athenian ecclesia, 

2 Xcnoph. Repub. Laced. 10; Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 175 ili, 1, 75 
Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 23, B 489; Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathenaic.) 
P. 266. The language of Demosthenés seems particularly inaccurate. 

Plutarch (Agesilaus, c. 32), on occasion of some suspected conspirators 
who were put to death by Agesilaus and the ephors, when S; ‘was in 
imminent danger from the attack of Epaminondas, asserts, that this was 
the first time any Spartan had ever been put to death without trial. 
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duties, we find the senators as well as the kings and the ephors 
charged with corruption and venality.1 As they were not 
appointed until sixty years of age and then held their offices 
for life, we may readily believe that some of them continued to 
act after the period of extreme and disqualifying senility— 
which, though the extraordinary respect of the Lacedzemonians 
for old age would doubtless tolerate it, could not fail to im- 
pair the influence of the body as a concurrent element of 
government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government will 
show, that though Greek theorists found a difficulty in deter- 
mining under what class they should arrange it,? it was in 
substance a close, unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy— 
including within it, as subordinate, those portions which had 
once been dominant, the kings and the senate, and softening 
the odium, without abating'the mischief, of the system, by its 
annual change of the ruling ephors. We must at the same 
time distinguish the government from the Lykurgean discipline 
and education, which doubtless tended much to equalise rich 
and poor, in respect to practical life, habits, and enjoyments, 
Herodotus (and seemingly also Xenophon) thought that the form 
just described was that which the government had originally 
received from the hand of Lykurgus. Now, though there is 
good reason for supposing otherwise, and for believing the 
ephors to be a subsequent addition—yet the mere fact, that 
Herodotus was so informed at Sparta, points our attention to 
one important attribute of the Spartan polity, which it is proper 
to bring into view. This attribute is, its unparalleled steadiness 
for four or five successive centuries, in the midst of govern- 
ments like the Grecian, all of which had undergone more or 
less of fluctuation. No considerable revolution—not even any 
palpable or formal change—occurred in it from the days of 
the Messenian war down to those of Agis III.: in spite of 
the irreparable blow which the power and territory of the state 
sustained from Epaminondas and the Thebans, the form of 
government nevertheless remained unchanged. It was the only 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 18. Compare also Thucydid, i, 131 about the 
guilty Pausanias,—moredav xphyacs iadboew Thy Biahorty : Herodot. v. 
72; Thucyd. v. 16—about the kings Leotychides and Pleistoanax ; the 
brave and able Gylippus—Plutarch, 'Eymand.c. 16. 

8 The ephors are sometimes considered as a democratical element, 
because every Spartan citizen had a chance of becoming ephor ; sometimes 
asa despotical element, because in the exercise of their power they were 
subject to little restraint and no responsibility : see Plato, ae iv. p. 7123 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 3, 105 iv. 7 4) 5 
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government in Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable 
descent from a high antiquity and from its real or supposed 
founder. Now this was one of the main circumstances (among 
others which will hereafter be mentioned) of the astonishing 
ascendency which the Spartans acquired over the Hellenic 
mind, and which they will not be found at all to deserve by any 
superior ability in the conduct of affairs. The steadiness of 
their political sympathies—exhibited at one time by putting 
down the tyrants or despots, at another by overthrowing the 
democracies—stood in the place of ability, and even the recog- 
nised failings of their government were often covered by the 
sentiment of respect for its early commencement and uninter- 
rupted continuance. If such a feeling acted on the Greeks 
generally,! much more powerful was its action upon the Spartans 
themselves in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness for which 
they stood distinguished. And it is to be observed that the 
Spartan mind continued to be cast on the:old-fashioned scale, 
and unsusceptible of modernising influences, longer than that 
of most other people of Greece. The ancient legendary faith, 
and devoted submission to the Delphian oracle, remained 
among them unabated, at a time when various influences had 
considerably undermined it among their fellow-Hellens and 
neighbours, But though the unchanged title and forms of 
the government thus contributed to its imposing effect, both at 
home and abroad, the causes of internal degeneracy were not 
the less really at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has 
been already stated that the number of qualified citizens went 
on continually diminishing, and even of this diminished number 
a larger proportion than before were needy, since the landed 
property tended constantly to concentrate itself in fewer hands. 
There grew up in this way a body of discontent, which had not 
originally existed, both among the poorer citizens, and among 
those who had lost their franchise as citizens ; thus aggravating 
the danger arising from Periceki and Helots, who will be presently 
noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to the civil 
ranks and distribution, economical relations, and lastly the 
peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, said to have 
been established among the Lacedzemonians by Lykurgus. 
Here again we shall find ourselves imperfectly informed as to 
the existing institutions, and surrounded by confusion when we 
try to explain how those institutions arose. 

1 A specimen of the way in which this antiquity was lauded, may be 
seen in Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 238, 
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It seems however ascertained that the Dorians in all their 
settlements were divided into three tribes—the Hylleis, the 
Pamphyli, and the Dymanes: in all Dorian cities moreover, 
there were distinguished Herakleid families from whom cekists 
were chosen when new colonies were formed. These three 
tribes can be traced at Argos, SikyOn, Epidaurus, Troezén, 
Megara, Korkyra, and seemingly also at Sparta.1_ The Hylleis 
recognised, as their eponym and progenitor, Hyllus the son of 
Héraklés, and were therefore in their own belief descended 
from Héraklés himself: we may suppose the Herakleids, 
specially so called, comprising the two regal families, to have 
been the Elder Brethren of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of 
whom are sometimes spoken of as Herakleids or descendants 
of Héraklés.? But there seem to have been also at Sparta, as 
in other Dorian towns, non-Dorian inhabitants, apart from 
these three tribes and embodied in tribes of their own. One 
of these, the ASgeids, said to have come from Thebes as allies 
of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, Pindar, and 
Herodotus *—while the A®gialeis at Siky6n, the tribe Hyrnéthia 
at Argos and Epidaurus, and others whose titles we do not 
know at Corinth, represent in like manner the non-Dorian 
portions of their respective communities At Corinth the 
total number of tribes is said to have been eight.5 But at 
Sparta, though we seem to make out the existence of the three 
Dorian tribes, we do not know how many tribes there were in 


1 Herodot. v. 68; Stephan. Byz. v. ‘raades and Avpay; O. Miller, 
Dorians, iii, 5, 2; Boeckh, ad Corp. Inscrip, No. 1123. 

Thucyd. i, 24, about Phalius the Herakleid at Corinth. 

# See Tyrteeus, Fragm. 8, 1, ed. Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i. 61, 
vy. 71, where the expressions ‘‘ descendants of Héraklés” plainly compre- 
hhend more than the two kingly families. Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Diodor. 
xi. 58. 

?Herodot. iv. 149; Pindar, Pyth. v. 67; Aristot. Aaxwv. Tlodir. p. 
127, Fragm. ed. Neuman. The Talthybiads, or heralds at Sparta, formed 
a family or caste apart (Herod. vii. 134). 

O. Miller supposes, without any proof, that the Augeids must have been 
adopted into one of the three Dorian tribes; this is one of the corollaries 
from his fundamental supposition, that Sparta is the type of pure Dorism 
(vol. ii. p. 78). Kopstadt thinks (Dissertat. p. 67) that I have done 
injustice to ©. Milller in not assenting to his proof: but on studying the 
point over again, I can see no reason for modifying what is here stated in 
the text. The section of Schémann’s work (Antiq. Jur. Publ. Grec., iv. 
4 EP 115) on this subject asserts a great deal more than can be proved. 

4 "Herod. v. 68-92; Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip. Nos. 1130, 1131 Stephan. 
Byz. v. ‘tpvl6.ov; Pausan, ii. 28, 3. 

® Photius Mdera deré; also Proverb. Vatic. Suidas, xi. 64; compare 
Hesychius, v. Kuvdpador, 
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all; still less do we know what relation the Obz or Obés, 
another subordinate distribution of the people, bore to the 
tribes. In the ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and 
Obés are directed to be maintained unaltered: but the state- 
ment of O. Miiller and Boeckh!—that there were thirty Obés 
in all, ten to each tribe—rests upon no other evidence than a 
peculiar punctuation of this Rhetra, which various other critics 
reject; and seemingly with good reason. We are thus left 
without any information respecting the Obé, though we know 
that it was an old, peculiar, and lasting division among the 
Spartan people, since it occurs in the oldest Rhetra of Lykur, 
as well as in late inscriptions of the date of the Roman empire. 
In similar inscriptions and in the account of Pausanias, there 
is however recognised a classification of Spartans distinct from 
and independent of the three old Dorian tribes, and founded 
upon the different quarters of the city—Limnz, Mesoa, Pitané 
and Kynosura ;2 from one of these four was derived the usual 
description of a Spartan in the days of Herodotus. There is 
reason to suppose that the old Dorian tribes became antiquated 
at Sparta (as the four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and 
that at topical classification derived from the quarters of the 
city superseded it—these quarters having been originally the 
separate villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was com- 
posed. That the number of the old senators, thirty, was 
connected with the three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members 
from each, is probable enough, though there is no proof of it. 
Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are 
recognised—Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. The first of the 
three were the full-qualified citizens, who lived in Sparta itself, 
fulfilled all the exigencies of the Lykurgean discipline, paid 


1 Miller, Dorians, iii. 5, 3-7; Boeckh, ad Corp. Inscription. Part iv. 

sect. 3, P- 609. 
® Pausan. iii 16, 6; Herodot. iii. 55; Boeckh, Cob Pen es sr Doel 

1241, 1338, 1347, 1425 Steph. Byz. v. Meda; St viii. p. 364 
Merfert ie much confusion and disc f bout the S| 

There is much confusion anc re] of opinion about 
tribes, Cragius admits six (De Republ, Lacon i 6): Mears eh 
(Rep. Lacon. i. 7); Barthélemy (Voyage du Jeune iRonckarass Wp 
makes them five. Manso has discussed the subject at large, but I hike 
not very satisfactorily, in the eighth Beilage to the first book of his History 
of Sparta (vol, ii, p. 125); and Dr. Thirlwall’s second Aopen (vol. i, pe 
517) both notices all the different modern opinions on this obscare topic, 
and adds several useful criticisms. Our scanty stock of original evidence 
leaves much room for divergent ‘bypotheses, and little chance of any 
certain conclusion, 

® Thucyd. i, 10. 
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their quota to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone 
eligible to honours? or public offices. These men had neither 
time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, still less for 
trade or handicraft: such occupations were inconsistent with 
the prescribed training, even if they had not been positively 
interdicted. They were maintained from the lands round the 
city, and from the large proportion of Laconia which belonged 
to them ; the land being tilled for them by Helots, who seem 
to have paid over to them a fixed proportion of the produce: 
in some cases at least, as much as one half.2 Each Spartan 
retained his qualification, and transmitted it to his children, on 
two conditions—first, that of submitting to the prescribed 
discipline ; next, that of paying each his stipulated quota to 
the public mess, which was only maintained by these individual 
contributions. The multiplication of children in the poorer 
families, after acquisition of new territory ceased, continually 
augmented both the number and the proportion of citizens 
who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, and 
who therefore lost their franchise : so that there arose towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, among the 
Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier times—the re- 
duced number of fully-qualified citizens being called The 
Equals or Peers—the disfranchised poor, The Inferiors. The 
latter, disfranchised as they were, nevertheless did not become 
Periceki: it was probably still competent to them to resume 
their qualification, should any favourable accident enable them 
to make their contributions to the public mess. 

The Pericekus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of 
Sparta, but of some one of the hundred townships of Laconia.* 
Both he and the community to which he belonged received 


1 One or two Pericekic officers appear in military command towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. viii. 6, 22), but these seem rare 
exceptions even as to foreign service by sea or land, while a Pericekus as 
magistrate at Sparta was unheard of. 

a Ons dae was paid by the engaved Messenians (Tyrteeus, Frag. 4, 

: fav may, Socov y t. 

ee ares viii, p. 362. etd Eye allades to this total of roo 
townships in his notice of several different items among them—Av@dva 
xérs Aaxovurh pla rev ixardy ; also v. *Appodiords, Boias, Aupbdxion &e.; 
but he probably copied Strabo, and Muerthore cannot pase tor a datiacs 
authority. The total of 100 tovwaships belongs tothe maximum of Spartan 
power, after the conquest and before the severance of Messenia; for 
Aulén, Boise and Methéné (the extreme places) are included among 
them. 


Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii, p. gor) has collected the names of above 
60 out of the 100, 
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their orders only from Sparta, having no political sphere of 
their own, and no share in determining the movements of the 
Spartan authorities. In the island of Kythéra,! which formed 
one of the Pericekic townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as 
administrator. But whether the same was the case with others, 
we cannot affirm: nor is it safe to reason from one of these 
townships to all—there may have been considerable differences 
in the mode of dealing with one and another. For they were 
spread through the whole of Laconia, some near and some 
distant from Sparta: the free inhabitants of Amyklz must have 
been Periceki, as well as those of Kythéra, Thuria, Atheia, or 
Aulén: nor can we presume that the feeling on the part of the 
Spartan authorities towards all of them was the same. Be- 
tween the Spartans and their neighbours, the numerous 
Periceki of Amyklz, there must have subsisted a degree of 
intercourse and mutual relation in which the more distant 
Periceki did not partake—besides that both the religious 
edifices and the festivals of Amykle were most reverentially 
adopted by the Spartans and exalted into a national dignity : 
and we seem to perceive, on some occasions, a degree of con- 
sideration manifested by the Amyklean hoplites,? such as 
perhaps other Periceki might not have obtained. The class- 
name, Periceki *—Circum-residents, or dwellers around the city 


of dyybrata ray nepiolxwv (Thucyd. iv. 8), who are rea before the rest 
and march against the Athenians at Pylus, probably include the 





16) as the eprouls of 


3 The word rreploixor is sometimes used to signify simply ‘* surrounding 
neighbour states,” in its natural geographical sense: see Thucyd. i, 17, 
and Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 1. 

But the more usual employment of it is, to mean, the unprivileged or 
less privileged members of the same political aggregate living without the 
city, in, contrast with the full piileged burghers who lived within it. 
Aristotle uses it to signify in Kréte the class corresponding to the Lacede- 
monian Helots (Pol. ii. 7, 3): there did not exist in Kréte any class 
corresponding to the Lacedzmonian Periceki. In Kréte there were not 
two stages of inferiority—there was only one, and that one is marked by 
the word -eptouco:; while the Lacedemonian Pericekus had the Helot 
below him. To an Athenian the word conveyed the idea of undefined 
degradation. 

‘To'understand better the staéss of the Pericckus, we may contrast him 
with the Metoekus or Metic. The latter resides in the city, but he is an 
alien resident on sufferance, not a native: he pays a special tax, 
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—usually denoted native inhabitants of inferior political con- 
dition as contrasted with the full-privileged burghers who lived 
in the city, but it did not mark any precise or uniform degree 
of inferiority. It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as to imply 
@ condition no better than that of the Helots, so that in a 


excluded from all political functions, and cannot even approach the magis- 
trate except through a friendly citizen or Prostatés (én) xpoordrov oleiy— 
Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. c. 21-53): he bears arms for the defence of the 
state. The situation of a Metic was however very different in different 
cities of Greece. At Athens that class were well protected in person and 
property, numerous and domiciliated: at Sparta, hee were at first none 
—the Xenélasy excluded them; but this must have been relaxed long 
before the days of Agis III. 

‘The Pericekus differs from the Metic in being a native of the soil, subject 
by birth to the city law. 

M. Kopstadt (in his Dissertation above cited on Lacedzmonian affairs, 
‘sect. 7, p. 60) expresses much surprise at that which I advance in this note 
respecting Kréte and Lacedemon—that in Kréte there was no class of 
men analogous to the Lacedzmonian Periceki, but only two classes—i. ¢. 
free citizens and Helots. He thinks that this position is “'prorsus 
falsum.” 

But I advance nothing more here than what is distinctly stated by Aris- 
totle, as Kopstadt himself admits (p. 60, 71). Aristotle calls the subject 
class in Kréte by the name of Meploues. And in this case, the general pre- 
sumptions go far to sustain the authority of Aristotle. For Sparta was a 
dominant or capital city, including in its dependence not only'a consider- 
able territory, but a considerable number of inferior, distinct, organised 
townships. In Kréte, on the contrary, each autonomous state included 
only a town with its circumjacent territory, but without any annexed town- 
ships. There was therefore no basis for the intermediate class called in 
Laconia Periceki: just as Kopstadt himself remarks (p. 78) about the 
Dorian city of Megara. There were only the two classes of free Krétan 
Citizens, and self-cultivators in various modifications and subdivisions. 

Kopstadt (following Hoeck, Kréta, b. iii. vol. iii. p. 23) says that the 
authority of Aristotle on this point is overborne by that of Dosiadas and 
Sosikratés—authors who wrote specially on Krétan affairs. Now if we 
were driven to make a choice, I confess that I should prefer the testimony 
of Aristotle—considering that we know little or nothing respecting the 
other two. But in this case I do not think that we are dives to make a 
choice : Dosiadas (ap. Athenz. xiv. p, 143) is not cited in terms, so that 
we cannot affirm him to contradict Aristotle ; and Sosikratés (upon whom 
Hoeck and Kopstadt rely) says something which does not necessarily 
contradict him, but admits of being explained so as to place the two 
witnesses in harmony with each other. 

Sosikratés says (ap. Athenz. vi. p. 263), Thy uly xowhy Bovdelav of 
Kpiires xadotas rolay, Thy 8% ISlay apauidras, rods 8& wepiolxous Senxdous. 
Now the word mepio{xevs seems to be here used just as Aristotle would 
have used it, to comprehend the Krétan serfs universally : it is not distin- 
tinguished from py@ra: and &payidras, but comprehends both of them as 
different species under a generic term. The authority of Aristotle affords 
a reason for preferring to construe the passage in this manner, and the 
words appear to me to admit of it fairly. 
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large sense, all the inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as 
the rest) might have been included in it. But when used in 
reference to Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is 
placed in contraposition with the Spartan on one side, and 
with the Helot on the other: it means native freemen and 
proprietors, grouped in subordinate communities! with more 
or less power of local management, but (like the subject towns 
belonging to Bern, Zurich, and most of the old thirteen 
cantons of Switzerland) embodied in the Lacedzmonian 
aggregate, which was governed exclusively by the kings, senate, 
and citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of Athens after 
the revolution of Kleisthenes, we shall find the demes, or local 
townships and villages of Attica, incorporated as equal and 
constituent fractions of the integer called The Deme (or The 
City) of Athens, so that a demot of Acharnz or Sphéttus is at 
the same time a full Athenian citizen. But the relation of 
the Pericekic townships to Sparta is one of inequality and 
obedience, though both belong to the same political aggregate, 
and made up together the free Lacedemonian community. 
In like manner, Ornex and other places were townships of 
personally free, but politically dependent on Argos—Akrephize 
on Thebes—Chezeroneia on Orchomenus—and various Thessa- 
lian towns on Pharsalus and Larissa.2 This condition carried 
with it a sentiment of degradation, and a painful negation of 
that autonomy for which every Grecian community thirsted ;* 
while being maintained through superior force, it had a natural 
tendency, perhaps without the deliberate wish of the reigning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But in addition 
to this general tendency, the peculiar education of a Spartan, 
while it imparted force, fortitude, and regimental precision, 
was at the same time so rigorously peculiar, that it rendered 
him harsh, unaccommodating, and incapable of sympathising 
with the ordinary march of Grecian feeling—not to mention 
the rapacity and love of money, which is attested, by good 
evidence, as belonging to the Spartan character,* and which we 





1 The wéaes of the Lacedzmonian Periceki are often noticed: see 
Xenophon (Agesilaus, ii. 24; Laced, Repub, xv. 3; Hellenic. vi. 5, 21). 

2 Herod. viii. 73-135 ; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1-8; Thucyd. iv. 76-94. 

® Xenoph. Helien. vi. 3, 5, 9, 19. Isokratés, writing in the days of 
Theban power, alter the battle of Leuktra, characterises the Boeotian towns 
as replowxos of Thebes (Or. viii, De Pace, p. 182); compare Orat. xiv. 
Plataic. p. 299-303. Xenophon holds the same language, Hellen. v. 4, 
46; compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23, 
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should hardly have expected to find in the pupils of Lykurgus. 
As Harmosts out of their native city,! and in relations with 
inferiors, the Spartans seem to have been more unpopular than 
other Greeks, and we may presume that a similar haughty 
roughness pervaded their dealings with their own Periceki; 
who were bound to them certainly by no tie of affection, and 
who for the most part revolted after the battle of Leuktra as 
soon as the invasion of Laconia by Epaminondas enabled 
them to do so with safety, 

Isokratés, taking his point of departure from the old 
Herakleid legend, with its instantaneous conquest and triple 
partition of all Dorian Peloponnesus among the three Hera- 
kleid brethren, deduces the first origin of the Pericekic 
townships from internal seditions among the conquerors of 
Sparta, According to him, the period immediately succeeding 
the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare in newly- 
conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many,—the 
oligarchy and the demus. The former being victorious, two 
important measures were the consequences of their victory. 
‘They banished the defeated Many from Sparta into Laconia, 
retaining the residence in Sparta exclusively for themselves ; 
they assigned to them the smallest and least fertile half of 
Laconia, monopolising the larger and better for themselves; 
and they disseminated them into many very small townships, 
or subordinate little communities, while they concentrated 
themselves entirely at Sparta. To these precautions for en- 
suring dominion they added another not less important. They 
established among their own Spartan citizens equality of legal 
privilege and democratical government, so as to take the great- 
est securities for internal harmony ; which harmony, according 
to the judgement of Isokratés, had been but too effectually per- 
petuated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their dominion over 
oppressed Greece,—like the accord of pirates? for the spolia- 
tion of the peaceful. The Pericekic townships (he tells us), 
while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, were exposed 
to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share of the dangers, of 
war. The Spartan authorities put them in situations and upon 


2 Thucyd. i. 77-95 ; vi. 105. Isokratés (Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 283), 
Zwapridras 28 ixeporrinods Kad xodcuixods Kad xdeovéxras, ofous xep abrovs 
elvas ndvres dredhpaci. Compare his Oratio de Pace (Or. viii. p. 180- 
181); Oratio Panegyr. (Or. iv. p. 64-67). 

2 'Tsokratés, Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 280, Sore obBels By abrods 8d. ye 
Thy bpdvoy Bixales, eravéceey, obdty pAAdov 4 rods Karawovricras Kal 
Apords nal rods xepl ras KAAS aBuclas Breas: wad ydp éxeivor oplow adroit 
Suovooivres rods BAXous axoAAbover- 
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enterprises which they deemed too dangerous for their own 
citizens ; and what was still worse, the ephors possessed the 
power of putting to death, without any form of preliminary 
trial, as many Periceki as they pleased.! 

The statement here delivered by Isokratés, respecting the 
first origin of the distinction of Spartans and_ Periceki, is 
nothing better than a conjecture, nor is it even a probable 
conjecture, since it is based on the historical truth of the old 
Herakleid legend, and transports the disputes of his own time 
between the oligarchy and the demus into an early period to 
which such disputes do not belong. Nor is there anything, as 
far as our knowledge of Grecian history extends, to bear out 
his assertion that the Spartans took to themselves the least 
dangerous post in the field, and threw undue peril upon their 
Periceki. Such dastardly temper was not among the sins of 
Sparta; but it is undoubtedly true, that as the number of 
citizens continually diminished, so the Periceki came to con- 
stitute, in the later times, a larger and larger proportion of the 
Spartan force. Yet the power which Isokratés represents to 
have been vested in the ephors, of putting to death Periceki 
without preliminary trial, we may fully believe to be real, and 
to have been exercised as often as the occasion seemed to call 
for it. We shall notice presently the way in which these 
magistrates dealt with the Helots, and shall see ample reason 
from thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever the ephors 
believed any man to be dangerous to the public peace,— 
whether an inferior Spartan, a Pericekus, or a Helot,—the 
most summary mode of getting rid of him would be considered 
as the best. Towards Spartans of rank and consideration they 
were doubtless careful and measured in their application of 
punishment, but the same necessity for circumspection did not 
exist with regard to the inferior classes: moreover the feeling, 
that the exigencies of justice required a fair trial before punish- 
ment was inflicted, belongs to Athenian associations much 
more than to Spartan. How often any such summary 
executions may have taken place, we have no information. 

We may remark that the account which Isokratés has here 
given of the origin of the Laconian Periceki is not essentially 
irreconcileable with that of Ephorus,? who recounted that 

1 Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 270-271. The statement in the 
‘same oration (p. 246), that the Lacedemonians ‘‘ had put to death with- 
out trial more Greeks (wAclous rav ‘EAAfvev) than had ever been tried at 
Athens since Athens was a city,” refers to their allies or dependents out of 
Laconia. 

2 Ephorus, Fragm. 18, ed. Marx; ap, Strabo. viii. p. 365. 
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Eurysthenés and Proklés, on first conquering Laconia, had 
granted to the pre-existing population equal rights with the 
Dorians—but that Agis, son of Eurysthenés, had deprived 
them of this equal position, and degraded them into dependent 
subjects of the latter. At least the two narratives both agree 
in presuming that the Periceki had once enjoyed a better 
Position, from which they had been extruded by violence. 
And the policy which Isokratés ascribes to the victorious 
Spartan oligarchs,—of driving out the demus from concen- 
trated residence in the city to disseminated residence in many 
separate and insignificant townships,—seems to be the ex- 
pression of that proceeding which in his time was numbered 
among the most efficient precautions against refractory sub- 
jects,—the Dicekisis, or breaking up of a town-aggregate into 
villages. We cannot assign to the statement any historical 
authority.!_ Moreover the division of Laconia into six districts, 
together with its distribution into townships (or the distribution 
of settlers into pre-existing townships), which Ephorus ascribed 
to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions from the primitive 
legendary account, which described the Dorian conquest as 
achieved at one stroke, and must all be dismissed, if we 
suppose it to have been achieved gradually. This gradual 
conquest is admitted by O. Miiller and by many of the ablest 
subsequent inquirers—who nevertheless seem to have the 
contrary supposition involuntarily present to their minds when 
they criticise the early Spartan history, and always un- 
consciously imagine the Spartans as masters of all Laconia. 
We cannot even assert that Laconia was ever under one 


1 Dr. Amold (in his Dissertation on the Spartan Constitution, appended 
to the first volume of his Thucydidés, p. 643) places greater confidence in 
the historical value of this narrative of Isokratés than I am inclined to do. 
On the other hand, Sir G. C. Lewis, in his Review of Dr. Arnold’s 
Dissertation (Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 45), considers the “account 
of Isokratés as completely inconsistent with that of Ephorus” ; which is 
saying rather more, perhaps, than the tenor of the two strictly warrants. 
In Sir G. Lewis’s excellent article, most of the difficult paints respecting 
the Spartan constitution will be found raised and discussed in a manner 





method which they took to supply the deficiency. 
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government before the consummation of the successive con- 
quests of Sparta. 

On the assertion of O. Miiller—repeated by Schémann 1 
“that the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that the 
Periceki were always considered as Achzans ”—I find no proof, 
and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting Pharis, Geronthre, 
and Amykle, three Pericekic towns, Pausanias gives us to 
understand that the pre-existing inhabitants were expelled some 
long time after the Dorian conquest, and that a Dorian popu- 
lation replaced them.? Without placing great faith in this 
statement, for which Pausanias could hardly have any good 
authority, we may yet accept it as representing the probabilities 
of the case and as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis 
of Miiller. The Pericekic townships were probably composed 
either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incorporated in greater 
or less proportion with the pre-existing inhabitants. But 
whatever difference of race there may once have been, it was 
effaced before the historical times,* during which we find no 


2 Schimann, Antiq. Jurisp. Grecorum, iv. 1, 5, p- 112 

3 Pausan. iii, 2,6; ili, 22,5. The statement of Miller is to be found 
(History of the Dorians, iii. 2, 1): he quotes a passage of Pausanias which 
is noway to the point. 
ust, G. C. Lewis (Philolog. Mus. sf sup. p. 41) is of the same opinion as 

ler. 

3 M. Kopstadt (in the learned Dissertation which I have before alluded 
to, De Rerum Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurgee Origine et Indole, 
cap. ii. p. 31) controverts this position respecting the Periceki. Heappears 
to understand it ina sense which my words hardly present—at least a sense 
which I did not intend them to present : as if the majority of inhabitants 
in each of the hundred Pericekic towns were Dorians—‘‘ut per centum 
Laconiz oppida distributi wdigue majorem incolarum numerum efficerent ” 
(p- 32). T cieant only to affirm that some of the Pericekic towns, such as 
Amyklz, were wholly or almost wholly, Dorian; many others of them 

tially Dorian. But what may have been the comparative numbers 
probably different in each town) of Dorian and non-Dorian inhabitants— 
there are no means of determining, M. Kopstadt (p. 35) admits that 
Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre, were Pericckic towns peopled bj 
Dorians ; and if this be true, it negatives the general maxim on the fait 
of which he contradicts what I affirm: his maxim is—‘*nunquam Dorienses 
4 Doriensibus, nisi bello victi erant, civitate equoque jure privati sunt” 
{p. 31). It is unsafe to lay down such large positions respecting a supposed 
uniformity of Dorian rules and practice. ‘The high authority of O. Muller 
has been misleading in this respect. 

It is plain that Herodotus (compare his expression, viii. 73 and i. 145) 
conceived all the free inhabitants of Laconia not as Achzeans, but as 
Dorians. He believes in the sory of the legend, that the Achzans, driven 
out of Laconia by the iaveding orians and Herakleide, occupied the 
territory in the north-west of Peloponnesus which was afterwards called 
Achaia,—expelling from it the Ionians, Whatever may be the truth about 
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proof of Achzans, known as such, in Laconia, The Herakleids, 
the A®geids, and the Talthybiads, all of whom belong to Sparta, 
seem to be the only examples of separate races (partially dis- 
tinguishable from Dorians) known after the beginning of 
authentic history. The Spartans and the Periceki constitute 
one political aggregate, and that too so completely melted 
together in the general opinion (speaking of the times before 
the battle of Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian city, was never 
so construed as to divorce the Pericekic towns from Sparta. 
Both are known as Laconians or Lacedzmonians, and Sparta 
is regarded by Herodotus only as the first and bravest among the 
many and brave Lacedemonian cities.!_ The victors at Olympia 
are proclaimed not as Spartans, but as Laconians,—a title alike 
borne by the Periceki. And many of the numerous winners 
whose names we read in the Olympic lists as Laconians, may 
probably have belonged to Amyklz or other Pericekic towns. 
The Pericekic hoplites constituted always a large—in later 
times a preponderant—numerical proportion of the Lacedz- 
monian army, and must undoubtedly have been trained, more or 
less perfectly, in the peculiar military tactics of Sparta ; since they 
were called upon to obey the same orders as the Spartans in the 
field,? and to perform the same evolutions. Some cases appear, 
though rare, in which a Pericekus has high command ina foreign 
expedition. In the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of 
Laconia (then meaning only the country eastward of Taygetus, 
since the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas had been 
consummated) belong to Spartan citizens® but the remaining 


this legendary statement—and whatever may have been the original pro- 

ortions of Dorians and Achzans in Laconia—these two races had (in the 
Eth century B.C.) become confounded in one undistinguishable ethnical 
and political aggregate called Laconian or Lacedzemonian—comprising 
both Spartans and Periceki, though with very unequal political franchises 
and very material differences in individual training and habits. The case 
was different in Thessaly, where the Thessalians held in dependence 
Magnétes, Perthebi, and Achzans : the separate nationality of these latter 
‘was never lost. 

1 Herod. vii. 234. 

4 Thucyd. viii. 6-22. They did not however partake in the Lykurgean 
discipline ; but they seem to be named of dx ris xépas waides as contrasted 
with of de ris dywyas (Sosibius ap. Athens. xv. p. 674). 

4 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23. 81d yap +d T&y Zwapriaray elvat thy trAelorny 
‘Viiv, obe ekerdCovew aAAHAwY Tas elopopds. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, in the article above alluded to (Philolog. Mus. ii. p. 
54), says about the Periceki:—‘*They lived in the country or in small 
towns of the Laconian territory, and cultivated the land, which they did 
not hold of any individual citizen, but paid for it a tribute or rent to the 
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smaller half must have been the property of the Periceki, who 
must besides have carried on most of the commerce of export 
and import—the metallurgic enterprise, and the distribution 
of internal produce—which the territory exhibited ; since no 
Spartan ever meddled in such occupations. And thus the 
peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing all these employments 
into the hands of the Periceki, opened to them a new source of 
importance which the dependent townships of Argos, of Thebes, 
or of Orchomenus, would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Coloni or serfs bound to the 
soil, who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors 
certainly—probably, of Pericekic proprietors also. They were 
the rustic population of the country, who dwelt, not in towns, but 
either in small villages ! or in detached farms, both in the district 
immediately surrounding Sparta, and round the Pericekic Laco- 
nian towns also. Of course there were also Helots who lived in 
Sparta and other towns, and did the work of domestic slaves— 
but such was not the general character of the class. We cannot 
doubt that the Dorian conquest from Sparta found this class in 
the condition of villagers and detached rustics; but whether 
they were dependent upon pre-existing Achzan proprietors, or 
independent like much of the Arcadian village population, is a 
question which we cannot answer. In either case, however, it 
is easy to conceive that the village lands (with the cultivators 
upon them) were the most easy to appropriate for the benefit of 
masters resident at Sparta ; while the towns, with the district 
immediately around them, furnished both dwelling and main- 


state ; being exactly in the same condition as the fossessores of the Roman 
domain, or the Ryots in Hindostan before the introduction of the Per- 
manent Settlement.” It may be doubted, I think, whether the Periceki 
paid any such rent or tribute as that which Sir G. Lewis here supposes. 
‘The passage just cited from Aristotle seems to show that they paid direct 
taxation individually, and just upon the same principle as the Spartan 
citizens, who are distinguished only by being larger landed proprietors. 
But though the principle of taxation be the same, there was practical 
injustice (according to Aristotle) in the mode of assessing it, ‘ The 
Spartan citizens (he observes) being the largest landed-proprietors, take 
care not to canvas strictly each other's payment of property-tax”—i.t. 
they wink mutually at each other’s evasions. If the Spartans had been the 
only persons who paid elepopd or property-tax, this observation of Aristotle 
would have had no mesning. In principle, the tax was assessed both on 
their larger properties, and on the smaller properties of the Periceki: in 
practice, the Spartans helped each other to evade the due proportion. 

2 The village-character of the Helots is distinctly marked by Livy, 
xxxiv. 27, in describing the inflictions of the despot Nabis :—‘ Ilotarum 
quidam (hi sunt jam inde antiquitus casiel/ani, agreste genus) transfugere 
voluisse insimulati, per omnes viros sub verberibus acti necantur.” 
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tenance to the outgoing detachments of Dorians. Ifthe Spartans 
had succeeded in their attempt to enlarge their territory by the 
conquest of Arcadia,! they might very probably have converted 
Tegea and Mantineia into Pericekic towns, with a diminished 
territory inhabited (either wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers 
—while they would have made over to proprietors in Sparta 
much of the village lands of the Mzenalii, Azanes, and Parrhasii, 
helotising the inhabitants. The distinction between a town and 
a village population seems the main ground of the different 
treatment of Helots and Periceki in Laconia. A considerable 
proportion of the Helots were of genuine Dorian race, being the 
Dorian Messenians west of Mount Taygetus, subsequently 
conquered and aggregated to this class of dependent cultivators, 
who, as aclass, must have begun to exist from the very first 
establishment of the invading Dorians in the district round 
Sparta. From whence the name of Helots arose we do not 
clearly make out: Ephorus deduced it from the town of Helus, 
on the southern coast, which the Spartans are said to have taken 
after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to deal very 
rigorously with the captives. There are many reasons for reject- 
ing this story, and another etymology has been proposed 
according to which Helot is synonymous with captice: this is 
more plausible, yet still not convincing The Helots lived in 
the rural villages as adscriptt gleba, cultivating their lands and 
paying over their rent to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their 
homes, wives, families, and mutual neighbourly feelings apart 
from the master’s view. They were never sold out of the 
country, and probably never sold at all ; belonging not so much 
to the master as to the state, which constantly called upon them 
for military service, and recompensed their bravery or activity 
with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian of Pharsalus 
took out three hundred Penestz of his own to aid the Athenians 
against Amphipolis: these Thessalian Penestz were in many 
points analogous to the Helots, but no individual Spartan 
possessed the like power over the latter. The Helots were thus 
a part of the state, having their domestic and social sympathies 
developed, a certain power of acquiring property,’ and the 


1 Herodot. i. 66. expnornpidforro ey Acdgoie: tx xdoy tf 'Aprdduv 


xépn. 

7 See O. Milller, Dorians, iii. 3, 15 Ephorus ap. Strabo. viii. p. 365 5 

erpocral ‘ion, v. EfAwres. 

3 Kleomenes III. offered manumission to every Helot who could pay 
down five Attic mine : he was in great immediate want of money, and he 
raised by this means 500 talents, Six thousand Helots must thus have 
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consciousness of Grecian lineage and dialect—points of marked 
superiority over the foreigners who formed the slave population 
of Athens or Chios, They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece ; while the Grecian observer 
sympathised with them more strongly than with the bought 
slaves of other states—not to mention that their homogeneous 
aspect, their numbers, and their employment in military service, 
rendered them more conspicuous to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed by 
members of the Helot class ; for there seem to have been few, 
if any, other slaves in the country. The various anecdotes 
which are told respecting their treatment at Sparta betoken less 
of cruelty than of ostentatious scorn 1—a sentiment which we 
are noway surprised to discover among the citizens at the mess- 
table. But the great mass of the Helots, who dwelt in the 
country, were objects of a very different sentiment on the part 
of the Spartan ephors, who knew their bravery, energy, and 
standing discontent, and yet were forced to employ them as an 
essential portion of the state army. The Helots commonly 
served as light-armed, in which capacity the Spartan hoplites 
could not dispense with their attendance. At the battle of 
Platea, every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots,? and every 
Pericekic hoplite one Helot to attend him :* but evenin camp, 
the Spartan arrangements were framed to guard against any 
sudden mutiny of these light-armed companions, while at home, 
the citizen habitually kept his shield disjoined from its holding- 


been in a condition to find five mine each, which was a very considerable 
sum (Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 23). 

1 Such is the statement that Helots were compelled to appear in a state 
of drunkenness, in order to excite in the youths a sentiment of repugnance 

inst intoxication (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28 ; also Adversus Stoicos de 
Commun, Notit. 19, 1067). 

3 Herod. ix. 29. The Spartans st Thermopylee seem to have been 
‘attended each by only one Helot (vii. 229). 

O. Miiller seems to consider that the light-armed who attended the 
Pericckic hoplites at Platea were not Helots (Dor. iii. 3, 6). Herodotus 
does not distinctly say that they were so, but I see no reason for admitting 
two different classes of light-armed in the Spartan military force. 

The calculation which Muller gives of the number of Periceki and 
Helots altogether proceeds upon very untrustworthy data. Among them is 
to be noticed his supposition that weAcruch xdpa means the district of 
Sparta as distinguished from Laconia, which is contrary to the ein 
Polybius (vi. 45); xoAcruxh xépa in Polybius means the territory of the 
state generally, 

2 Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 12, 4; Kritias, De Lacedsem. Repub. ap. 
Libanium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. p. 85, Reisk. ds dmorlas elvexa ris 
pds robs Etawras dape? uly Zrapriarhs ofkos ris dowlBos Thy xépraxa, &c. 
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ring to prevent the possibility of its being snatched for the like 
purpose. Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy 
armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving manumission 
from the state as the reward of distinguished bravery. 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was more 
than once endangered by the reality, and always beset with the 
apprehension, of Helotic revolt. To prevent or suppress it, the 
ephors submitted to insert express stipulations for aid in their 
treaties with Athens—to invite Athenian troops into the heart 
of Laconia—and to practise combinations of cunning and 
atrocity which even yet stand without parallel in the long list of 
precautions for fortifying unjust dominion. _It wasin the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, after the Helots had been called 
upon for signal military efforts in various ways, and when the 
Athenians and Messenians were in possession of Pylus, that the 
ephors felt especially apprehensive of an outbreak. Anxious to 
single out the most forward and daring Helots, as the men from 
whom they had most to dread, they issued proclamation that 
every member of that class who had rendered distinguished 
services should make his claims know at Sparta, promising liberty 
to the most deserving. A large number of Helots came forward 
to claim the boon ; not less than 2000 of them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession round the 
temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inauguration to 
their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous garland only 
marked them out as victims for the sacrifice : every man of them 
forthwith disappeared,—the manner of their death was an 
untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydidés is our witness,? 
and Thucydidés describing a contemporary matter into which 
he had inquired. Upon any less evidence we should have 
hesitated to believe the statement ; but standing as it thus 
does above all suspicion, it speaks volumes as to the inhuman 
character of the Lacedemonian government, while it lays open 
to us at the sametime the intensity of their fears from the Helots. 
In the assassination of this fated regiment of brave men, a large 
number of auxiliaries and instruments must have been con- 
cerned: yet Thucydidés with all his inquiries could not find 
out how any of them perished: he tells us, that no man knew. 
We see here a fact which demonstrates unequivocally the 
impenetrable mystery in which the proceedings of the Spartan 

1 Thucyd, i, 101; iv. 803 v. 14-23. 

® Thucyd. iv. 80. of 38 ob woAAG a Agdnady re abrobs, nad obSels 
fodero Sry rpdey Exarros diepOdpn- 
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government were wrapped,—the absence not only of public 
discussion, but of public curiosity,—and the perfection with 
which the ephors reigned over the will, the hands, and the 
tongues, of their Spartan subjects. The Venetian Council of 
Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal drowning which their 
city presented, could hardly have accomplished so vast a coup 
@’éat with such invisible means. And we may judge from 
hence, even if we had no other evidence, how little the habits 
of a public assembly could have suited either the temper of 
mind, or the march of government, at Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against the Helots, 
are conceived in the same spirit as the incident just recounted 
from Thucydidés, though they do not carry with them the same 
certain attestation. It was a part of the institutions of Lykur- 
gus (according to a statement which Plutarch professes to have 
borrowed from Aristotle) that the ephors should every year 
declare war against the Helots, in order that the murder of 
them might be rendered innocent ; and that active young Spar- 
tans should be armed with daggers and sent about Laconia, in 
order that they might, either in solitude or at night, assassinate 
such of the Helots as were considered formidable.- This last 
measure passes by the name of the Krypteia, yet we find some 
difficulty in determining to what extent it was ever realised. 
That the ephors, indeed, would not be restrained by any 
scruples of justice or humanity, is plainly shown by the murder 
of the 2000 Helots above noticed. But this latter incident 
teally answered its purpose ; while a standing practice such as 
that of the Krypteia, and a formal notice of war given before- 
hand, would provoke the reaction of despair rather than en- 
force tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence that the 
Krypteia was a real practice,2—that the ephors kept up a 
system of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the em- 
ployment of active young citizens, who lived a hard and solitary 
life, and suffered their motions to be as little detected as possi- 
ble. The ephors might naturally enough take this method of 
keeping watch both over the Pericekic townships and the Helot 
villages, and the assassination of individual Helots by these 
policemen or Krypts would probably pass unnoticed. But it 
is impossible to believe in any standing murderous order, or 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28 ; Heraclides Pontic. p. 504, ed. Crag, 

2 Plato, Legg. i. p. 633: the words of the Laceticnicniae "Megillus 
designate an existing Spartan custom. Com} pare the same treatise, vi. p. 
763, ere Ast suspects, without reason, the genuineness of the word 
kpumral. 
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deliberate annual assassination of Helots, for the purpose of 
intimidation, as Aristotle is alleged to have represented—for 
we may well doubt whether he really did make such a repre- 
sentation, when we see that he takes no notice of this measure 
in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of the 
Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well-known hatred 
and fear, entertained by the Spartans towards their Helots, has 
probably coloured Plutarch’s description of the Krypteia, so as 
to exaggerate those unpunished murders which occasionally 
happened, into a constant phenomenon with express design. 
A similar deduction is to be made from the statement of 
Myrén of Priéné,} who alleged that they were beaten every 
year without any special fault, in order to put them in mind of 
their slavery—and that those Helots, whose superior beauty or 
stature placed them above the visible stamp of their condition, 
were put to death ; whilst such masters as neglected to keep 
down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were punished. That 
secrecy, for which the ephors were so remarkable, seems 
enough of itself to refute the assertion that they publicly pro- 
claimed war against the Helots; though we may well believe 
that this unhappy class of men may have been noticed as 
objects for jealous observation in the annual ephoric oath of 
office. Whatever may have been the treatment of the Helots 
in later times, it is at all events hardly to be supposed that any 
regulation hostile to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. 
For the dangers arising from that source did not become 
serious until after the Messenian war—nor indeed until after 
the gradual diminution of the number of Spartan citizens had 
made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of 
Periceki,—for this purpose a special grant, of the freedom of 
some Pericekic township, would probably be required,—but 
constituted a class apart, known at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war by the name of Neodamédes. Being persons who 
had earned their liberty by signal bravery, they were of course 
regarded by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and if 
possible, employed on foreign service,? or planted on some 
foreign soil as settlers. In what manner these freedmen em- 
ployed themselves, we find no distinct information ; but we can 
hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot village and field, 
together with the rural costume (the leather cap and sheepskin) 

1 Myron, ap. Athenee. xiv. p. 657. erixderew robs &Bpouzévous does not 
strictly or necessarily mean ‘‘ to put to death.” 

2 Thucyd. v. 34 
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which the Helot commonly wore, and the change of which 
exposed him to suspicion, if not to punishment, from his 
jealous masters. Probably they, as well as the disfranchised 
Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones or Inferiors), became 
congregated at Sparta, and found employment either in various 
trades or in the service of the government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of the orders 
of men who inhabited Laconia, in order to enable us to under- 
stand the statements given about the legislation of Lykurgus. 
The arrangements ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way that 
Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do not create, the 
three orders of Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. We are told by 
Plutarch that the disorders which Lykurgus found existing in 
the state arose in a great measure from the gross inequality of 
property, and from the luxurious indulgence and unprincipled 
rapacity of the rich—who had drawn to themselves the greater 
portion of the lands in the country, leaving a large body of 
poor, without any lot of land, in hopeless misery and degrada- 
tion. Toithis inequality (according to Plutarch) the reforming 
legislator applied at once a stringent remedy. He redistributed 
the whole territory belonging to Sparta, as well as the re- 
mainder of Laconia; the former in gooo equal lots, one to 
each Spartan citizen ; the latter in 30,000 equal lots, one to 
each Pericekus: of this alleged distribution I shall speak 
further presently. Moreover he banished the use of gold and 
silver money, tolerating nothing in the shape of circulating 
medium but pieces of iron, heavy and scarcely portable; and 
he forbade! to the Spartan citizen every species of industrious 
or money-seeking occupation, agriculture included. He further 
constituted—though not without strenuous opposition, during 
the course of which his eye is said to have been knocked out 
by a violent youth, named Alkander—the Syssitia or public 
mess. A certain number of joint tables were provided, and 
every citizen was required to belong to some one of them and 
habitually to take his meals at it*—no new member being 
admissible without a unanimous ballot in his favour by 
the previous occupants. Each provided from his lot of land a 
specified qudta of barley-meal, wine, cheese and figs, and a 
small contribution of money for condiments : game was ob- 
tained in addition by hunting in the public forests of the state, 
while every one who sacrificed to the gods,® sent to his mess- 

1 Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 7. 

2 Plutarch, Lykarg, e. 15 5 substantially confirmed by Xenophon, Rep. 
Lac. & 1, 5. 3 See the authors quoted in Athenaus, iv. p. 141. 
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table a part of the victim killed. From boyhood to old age, 
every Spartan citizen took his sober meals at this public mess, 
where all shared alike ; nor was distinction of any kind allowed, 
except on signal occasions of service rendered by an individual 
to the state, 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the Polem- 
archs, were connected with the military distribution, the con- 
stant gymnastic training, and the rigorous discipline of detail, 
enforced by Lykurgus. From the early age of seven years, 
throughout his whole life, as youth and man no less than as 
boy, the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either 
himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and 
spectator of others—always under the fetters and observances 
of a rule partly military, partly monastic—estranged from the 
independence of a separate home—seeing his wife, during the 
first years after marriage, only by stealth, and maintaining little 
peculiar relation with his children. The supervision not only 
of his fellow-citizens, but also of authorised censors or captains 
nominated by the state, was perpetually acting upon him: his 
day was passed in public exercises and meals, his nights in the 
public barrack to which he belonged. Besides the particular 
military drill, whereby the complicated movements, required 
from a body of Lacedamonian hoplites in the field, were made 
familiar to him from his youth—he also became subject to 
severe bodily discipline of other kinds, calculated to impart 
strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring and 
pugnacious spirit—to sustain the greatest bodily torture un- 
moved—to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold and fatigue— 
to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the same garment 
winter and summer—to suppress external manifestations of 
feeling, and to exhibit in public, when action was not called 
for, a bearing shy, silent, and motionless as a statue—all these 
were the virtues of the accomplished Spartan youth. Two 
squadrons were often matched against each other to contend 
(without arms) in the little insular circumscription called the 
Platanistis, and these contests were carried on, under the eye 
of the authorities, with the utmost extremity of fury. Nor was 
the competition, among them less obstinate, to bear without 
murmur the cruel scourgings inflicted before the altar of 


1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2-3, 3-5, 4-6. The extreme pains taken to enforce 
xaptepla (fortitude and endurance) in the Spartan system is especially dwelt 
upon by Aristotle (Politica, ii. 6, 5-16) ; compare Plato, De Legibus, i. p. 
633 ; Xenophon, De Laced. Repub. ii. g—with the references in Schneider's 
note—likewise Cragius, de Republica Laced. iii. 8, p. 325. 
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Artemis Orthia, supposed to be highly acceptable to the god- 
dess, though they sometimes terminated even in the death of 
the uncomplaining sufferer.1_ Besides the various descriptions 
of gymnastic contests, the youths were instructed in the choric 
dances employed in festivals of the gods, which contributed 
to impart to them methodised and harmonious movements. 
Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia was encour- 
aged, as a means of inuring them to fatigue and privation. 
The nourishment supplied to the youthful Spartans was pur- 
posely kept insufficient, but they were allowed to make up the 
deficiency not only by hunting, but even by stealing what- 
ever they could lay hands upon, provided they could do so 
without being detected in the fact; in which latter case 
they were severely chastised.? In reference simply to bodily 


1 It is remarkable that these violent contentions of the youth, wherein 
kicking, biting, gouging out each other's eyes, was resorted to—as well as 
the Siavaerlywois or scourging-match before the altar of Artemis—lasted 
down to the closing days of Sparta, and were actually seen by Cicero, 
Plutarch, and even Pausanias. Plutarch had seen several persons die 
under the suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 16, 18-30 ; and Instituta Laconica, 
P. 2393 Pausan. ili. 14, 9, 16, 73 Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. ii. 15). 

The voluntary tortures, undergone by the zomg, men among the Mandan 
tribe of Indians at their annual. religious festival, in the presence of the 
elders of the tribe,—afiord a striking illustration of the same principles and 
tendencies as this Spartan S:ayaorlywos. They are endured partly under 
the induence of religious feelings, as an acceptable offering to the Great 
Spirit—partly as a point of emulation and glory on the part of the young 
men, to show themselves worthy and unconquerable in the eyes of their 
seniors. The intensity of these tortures is indeed frightful to read, and far 
surpasses in that respect anything ever witnessed at Sparta. It would be 
incredible, were it not attested by a trustworthy eye-witness, 

See Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the North American Indians, Letter 22, vol. 
i. p. 157 segg. g 

“These religious ceremonies are held, in part, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing all the young men of the tribe, as they annually arrive at manhood, 
through an ordeal of privation and torture ; which, while it is supposed to 
harden their muscles and prepare them for extreme endurance—enables the 
chiefs who are spectators of the scene, to decide upon their comparative 
bodily strength and ability, to endure the extreme privations and sufferings 
that often fall to the lot of Indian warriors ; and that they may decide who 
is the most hardy and best able to lead a war-party in case of emergency.” — 
Again, p. 173, &c. 

"The xaprepla or power of endurance (Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 5-16) which 
formed one of the prominent objects of the Lykurgean training, dwindles 
into nothing compared to that of the Mandan Indians. 

a Xenopl on, Anab. iv. 6, 143 and De Repub. Lac. c. 2, 6; Isokratés, 
Or. xii. (Panath.) p. 277. It is these licensed expeditions for thieving, I 
Presume, to which Isokratés alludes when he speaks of ris wal8wy abrovoulas 
¢ _ which in its natural sense would be the reverse of the truth 

(P. 27). 
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results! the training at Sparta was excellent, combining 
strength and agility with universal aptitude and endurance, 
and steering clear of that mistake by which Thebes and other 
cities impaired the effect of their gymnastics—the attempt to 
create an athletic habit, suited for the games, but suited for 
nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, there is 
none more difficult to make out clearly than the condition and 
character of the Spartan women. Aristotle asserts that in his 
time they were imperious and unruly, without being really so 
brave and useful in moments of danger as other Grecian 
females ;? that they possessed great influence over the men, 
and even exercised much ascendency over the course of public 
affairs ; and that nearly half the landed property of Laconia 
had come to belong to them, The exemption of the women 
from all control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the 
rigorous discipline imposed upon the men,—and a contrast 
hardly less pointed with the condition of women in other 
Grecian cities, where they were habitually confined to the in- 
terior of the house, and seldom appeared in public. While the 
Spartan husband went through the hard details of his ascetic 
life, and dined on the plainest fare at the Pheidition or mess, 
the wife (it appears) maintained an ample and luxurious 
establishment at home, and the desire to provide for such out- 
lay was one of the causes of that love of money which prevailed 
among men forbidden to enjoy it in the ordinary ways. To 
explain this antithesis between the treatment of the two sexes 
at Sparta, Aristotle was informed that Lykurgus had tried to 
bring the women no less than the men under a system of dis- 
cipline, but that they made so obstinate a resistance as to 
compel him to desist 

1 Aristotel. Polit.  g—the remark is curious—viv pty oby af pdrtora 
Boxotoa: av xéAcwv emipedeiobas Tov waldev al urv 4OAnTuchy Ew euxoiodor, 


AwBdpevar td 7° edn Kad Thy avinow Tov cwudTwr of Bt AdKwves Tara 
piv obx fiuaproy rhy auaprlay, &c. Compare the remark in Plato, Protagor. 





- 342. 

» Prato Polit. ii, 6, 5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 31. Aristotle alludes to 
the conduct of the Spartan women on the occasion of the invasion of 
Laconia by the Thebans, as an evidence of his opinion respecting their 
want of courage. His judgement in this respect seems hard upon them, 
and he probably had formed to himself exaggerated notions of what their 
courage under such circumstances ought to have been, as the result of their 
peculiar trait We may add that their violent demonstrations on that. 
trying occasion may well have arisen quite as much from the agony of 
wounded honour as from fear, when we consider what an event the 
appearance of a conquering enemy near Sparta was. 

“Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5, 8, 11. 
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The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving of 
course careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with that of 
Xenophon and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan women 
from a different side, and represent them as worthy and 
homogeneous companions to the men. The Lykurgean system 
(as these authors describe it), considering the women as a part 
of the state, and not as a part of the house, placed them under 
training hardly less than the men. Its grand purpose, the 
maintenance of a vigorous breed of citizens, determined both 
the treatment of the younger women, and the regulations as to 
the intercourse of the sexes. ‘Female slaves are good enough 
(Lykurgus thought) to sit at home spinning and weaving— 
but who can expect a splendid offspring, the appropriate 
mission and duty of a free Spartan woman towards her 
country, from mothers brought up in such occupations?” 
Pursuant to these views, the Spartan damsels underwent a 
bodily training analogous to that of the Spartan youth—being 
formally exercised, and contending with each other in running, 
wrestling, and boxing, agreeably to the forms of the Grecian 
agones. They seem to have worn a light tunic, cut open at the 
skirts, so as to leave the limbs both free and exposed to view— 
hence Plutarch speaks of them as completely uncovered, while 
other critics in different quarters of Greece heaped similar re- 
proach upon the practice, as if it had been perfect nakedness.? 
‘The presence of the Spartan youths, and even of the kings and 
the body of citizens, at these exercises, lent animation to the 
scene. In like manner, the young women marched in the re- 
ligious processions, sung and danced at particular festivals, and 
witnessed as spectators the exercises and contentions of the 
youths ; so that the two sexes were perpetually intermingled 
with each other in public, in a way foreign to the habits, as 
well as repugnant to the feelings, of other Grecian states. We 
may well conceive that such an education imparted to the 
women both a demonstrative character and an eager in- 
terest in masculine accomplishments, so that the expression 
of their praise was the strongest stimulus, and that of their 


1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 3-43 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13-14. 

2 Eurip. Androm. 598; Cicero, Tuscul. Quast. ii, 15. The epithet 
‘pawoynpiBes, a8 old as the poet Ibykus, shows that the Spartan women 
were not uncovered (see Julius Pollux, vii. 55). 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the poetical allusions of Ovid and 
Propertius. 

low completely the practice of gymnastic and military training for young 
women, analogous to that of the other sex, was approved by Plato, may be 
seen from the injunctions in his Republic. 
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reproach the bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who 
heard it. 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted 
cities of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the breed 
of citizens)! was deferred by the Spartan law, both in women 
and men, until the period supposed to be most consistent with 
the perfection of the offspring. And when we read the restric- 
tion which Spartan custom imposed upon the intercourse even 
between married persons, we shall conclude without hesitation 
that the public intermixture of the sexes in the way just 
described led to no such liberties, between persons not 
married, as might be likely to arise from it under other circum- 
stances.? Marriage was almost universal among the citizens, 
enforced by general opinion at least, if not by law. The young 
Spartan carried away his bride by a simulated abduction, but 
she still seems, for some time at least, to have continued to 
reside with her family, visiting her husband in his barrack in 
the disguise of male attire and on short and stolen occasions.® 
To some married couples, according to Plutarch, it happened, 
that they had been married long enough to have two or three 
children, while they had scarcely seen each other apart by day- 
light. Secret intrigue on the part of married women was un- 
known at Sparta ; but to bring together the finest couples was 
regarded by the citizens as desirable, and by the lawgiver as a 
duty. No personal feeling or jealousy on the part of the 
husband found sympathy from any one—and he permitted 
without difficulty, sometimes actively encouraged, compliances 
on the part of his wife consistent with this generally acknow- 
ledged object. So far was such toleration carried, that there 
were some married women who were recognised mistresses of 
two houses, and mothers of two distinct families,—a sort of 

1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 14, 4 

4 “Tt is certain (observes Dr. Thirlwall, speaking of the Spartan un- 
married women) that in this respect the Spartan morals were as pure as 
those of any ancient, perhaps of any modern, people.” (History of Greece, 
ch, vil, vol. i. p. 371.) : 

3 Plutarch, Lycurg. ¢. 153 Xenoph, Rep. Lac. i. 5, Xenophon does 
not make any allusion to the abduction as a general custom. There occurred 
cases in which it was real and violent: see Herod. v. 65. Demaratus 
carried off and married the betrothed bride of Leotychides, 

* Xenoph. Rep, Lac. 1.9. El 3¢ tis ad yuvaint wey cvvoixeiy wh Botrovro, 
réxvav 82 dbiorbyor exiBvpoln, nad robr@ vopor exolncey, Hyrwa by eBrexvor 
nad yervatay dpdn, xeloavra tov Exovra, ee rabrns Texvoroulcda, Kal 
Orda ply ro.adra auvexdpe. AL re yap yuvaikes Birzads olkovs 
Bobrovrat xaréxery, of re byBpes AdeAgods rois rac) xpocAauBdvery, of 
rob uty yivous Kal ris Burduens Kowevodcr, ray 2 xpnudraw ob dyri- 
wowivras, 
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bigamy strictly forbidden to the men, and never permitted 
except in the remarkable case of king Anaxandrides, when the 
royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenés was in danger of becoming 
extinct. The wife of Anaxandrides being childless, the ephors 
strongly urged him, on grounds of public necessity, to repudiate 
her and marry another. But he refused to dismiss a wife who 
had given him no cause of complaint; upon which, when they 
found him inexorable, they desired him to retain her, but to 
marry another wife besides, in order that at any rate there 
might be issue to the Eurystheneid line. “He thus (says 
Herodotus) married two wives, and inhabited two family- 
hearths, a proceeding unknown at Sparta;”! yet the same 
privilege which, according to Xenophon, some Spartan women 
enjoyed without reproach from any one, and with perfect 
harmony between the inmates of both their houses. . Miiller? 
remarks—and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears him 
out—that love-marriages and genuine affection towards a wife 
were more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in the 
former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged nor 
recognised—while in the latter, it was intense and universal.* 
To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which Xenophon 
and Plutarch mention, with that uncontrolled luxury and re- 
laxation which Aristotle condemns in the Spartan women, we 
may perhaps suppose, that in the time of the latter the women 
of high position and wealth had contrived to emancipate them- 
selves from the general obligation, and that it is of such 
particular cases that he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially 
upon the increasing tendency to accumulate property in the 
hands of the women,‘ which seems to have been still more con- 
spicuous a century afterwards in the reign of Agis III. And we 
may readily imagine that one of the employments of wealth 
thus acquired would be to purchase exemption from laborious 
training,—an object more easy to accomplish in their case than 
in that of the men, whose services were required by the state as 


1 Herodot. v. 39-40. Mera 8} raira, yuvaikas txav B60, itas lorlas 
otkes, rovluy eiBapd Zmapriqrixd. 

® Miller, Hist, of Dorians, iv. 4, 1. The stories recounted by Plutarch 
(Agis, c. 20; Kleomenés, ¢. 37-38) of the conduct of Agesistrata and 
Kratesikleia, the wives of Agis and Kleomenés, and of the wife of Panteus 
(whom he does not name) on occasion of the deaths of their respective 
husbands, illustrate powerfully the strong conjugal affection of a S 
woman, and her devoted adherence and fortitude in sharing wit ‘ae 
husband the last extremities of suffering. 

* See the Oration of Lysias, De Caede Eratosthenis, Orat. i. p. 94 seg. 

« Plutarch, Agis, c. 4. 
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soldiers. By what steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the 
landed property of the state came to be possessed by women, 
he partially explains to us, There were (he says) many 
sole heiresses,—the dowries given by fathers to their daughters 
were very large,—and the father had unlimited power of 
testamentary bequest, which he was disposed to use to the 
advantage of his daughter over his son. Perfect equality 
of bequest or inheritance between the two sexes, without any 
preference for females, would accomplish a great deal: but 
besides this, we are told by Aristotle that there was in the 
Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding disposition to- 
wards women, which he ascribes to the warlike temper both of 
the citizen and of the state—Arés bearing the yoke of Aphro- 
dité But apart from such a consideration, if we suppose on 
the part of a wealthy Spartan father the simple disposition to 
treat sons and daughters alike as to bequest,—nearly one-half 
of the inherited mass of property would naturally be found in 
the hands of the daughters, since on an average of families the 
number of the two sexes born is nearly equal. In most 
societies, it is the men who make new acquisitions: but this 
seldom or never happened with Spartan men, who disdained 
all money-getting occupations. 

Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners, points 
with some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which 
the Lykurgic institutions had produced. The beauty of the 
Lacedemonian women was notorious throughout Greece, 
and Lampit6, the Lacedemonian woman introduced in the 
Lysistrata. of Aristophanes, is made to receive from the 
Athenian women the loudest compliments upon her fine 
shape and masculine vigour.? We may remark that, on this as 
well as on the other points, Xenophon emphatically insists 
on the peculiarity of Spartan institutions, contradicting thus 
the views of those who regard them merely as something a little 
Hyper-Dorian. Indeed such peculiarity seems never to have 
been questioned in antiquity, either by the enemies or by the 
admirers of Sparta. And those who censured the public 
masculine exercises of the Spartan maidens, as well as the 
liberty tolerated in married women, allowed at the same time 
that the feelings of both were actively identified with the state 
to a degree hardly known in Greece ; that the patriotism of the 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 6; Plutarch, Agis, c. 4. Tovs AaxeSaiovlous 
xarnxéous Bras del tay yuvainay, Kal xdeiov exelvus Tay Byposlwr, A 
rav [lov abrois, roAvepaypovely Biddyras, 

2 Aristophan. Lysistr. 80. 
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men greatly depended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which 
manifested itself publicly, in a manner not compatible with 
the recluse life of Grecian women generally, to the exaltation of 
the brave as well as to the abasement of the recreant ; and that 
the dignified bearing of the Spartan matrons under private 
family loss seriously assisted the state in the task of bearing up 
against public reverses. ‘Return either with your shield or 
upon it,” was their exhortation to their sons when departing 
for foreign service: and after the fatal day of Leuktra, those 
mothers who had to welcome home their surviving sons in 
dishonour and defeat, were the bitter sufferers; while those 
whose sons had perished, maintained a bearing comparatively 
cheerful.? 

Such were the leading points of the memorable Spartan 
discipline, strengthened in its effect on the mind by the 
absence of communication with strangers. For no Spartan 
could go abroad without leave, nor were strangers permitted 
to stay at Sparta; they came thither, it seems, by a sort of 
sufferance, but the uncourteous process called xenélasy? was 
always available to remove them, nor could there arise in 
Sparta that class of resident metics or aliens who constituted 
a large part of the population of Athens, and seem to have 
been found in most other Grecian towns, It is in this universal 
schooling, training and drilling, imposed alike upon boys and 
men, youths and virgins, rich and poor, that the distinctive 
attribute of Sparta is to be sought—not in her laws or political 
constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is owing, 
whoever he was) is the founder of a warlike brotherhood rather 
than the lawgiver of a political community ; his brethren live 
together like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from Plutarch), 
with all their feelings implicated in the commonwealth, and 
divorced from house and home.* Far from contemplating the 

1 See the remarkable account in Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 16; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, c. 29; one of the most striking incidents in Grecian history. 
Compare also the string of sayings ascribed to Lacedemonian women, 
in Plutarch, Lac. Apophth. p. 241 seg. 

1 How offensive the Lacedemonian cendiery ot expuliion’of strangers 

appeared | in Greece, we may see from the speeches of Periklés in Thu 
didés (i. 1443 ii. 39). Compare Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xiv. 4; Plutarcl 

, ¢. 10; Lykurgus, c. 273 Plato, Protagoras, p. 348. 
'o Spartan left the country without permisionis Tsokratés, Orat. xi. 
(Busiris), p. 225; Xenoph. ut. sup. 

Both these regulations became much relaxed after the close of the 

Peloy nnesian war. 
lutarch, Lykurg. c. 25. 
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society asa whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, he 
interdicts beforehand, by one of the three primitive Rhetre, 
all written laws, that is to say, all formal and premeditated 
enactments on any special subject. When disputes are to be 
settled or judicial interference is required, the magistrate is to 
decide from his own sense of equity; that the magistrate will 
not depart from the established customs and recognised pur- 
poses of the city, is presumed from the personal discipline 
which he and the select body to whom he belongs, have 
undergone. It is this select body, maintained by the labour 
of others, over whom Lykurgus exclusively watches, with the 

rovident eye of a trainer, for the purpose of disciplining them 
ito a state of regimental preparation, single-minded obedience, 
and bodily efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always 
fit and ready for defence, for conquest and for dominion, The 
parallel of the Lykurgean institutions is to be found in the 
Republic of Plato, who approves the Spartan principle of select 
guardians carefully trained and administering the community 
at discretion ; with this momentous difference indeed, that 
the Spartan character? formed by Lykurgus is of a low type, 
rendered savage and fierce by exclusive and overdone bodily 
discipline,—destitute even of the elements of letters—immersed 
in their own narrow specialities, and taught to despise all that 
lay beyond,—possessing all the qualities requisite to procure 
dominion, but none of those calculated to render dominion 


2 Plutarch observes justly about Sparta under the discipline of Lykurgus, 
that it was “not the polity of a city, but the life of a trained and skilful 
man”—ob xéAews 4 Eedprn wodirelay, AAA’ dvBpds doxyrod Ka) copod 
Bloy Exousa (Plutarch, Lyk. c. 30). 

About the perfect habit of obedience at Sparta, see Xenophon, Memorab. 
ili. 5, 9, 15-iv. 4, 15, the grand attributes of Sparta in the eyes of its 
admirers (Isokratés, Panathen. Or. xii. p. 256-278), weapxla—awepoobrn 
—ra yuurdoia thxe? Kabectéra Kal xpds thy Koxnow ris dvbplas nal 
axpds thy dubvo.ay xa) cuvdrws chy wep) Tov eéAeuoy eureiplay. 

2 Aristot. Polit. viii. 3, 3. Of Adxaves.. . . OnpidBess dmepydCovras 
ois wévos, 

That the Spartans were absolutely ignorant of letters, and could not read, 
is expressly stated by Isokratés (Panathen. Or. xii p. 277), obra: a& 
rosovrov droderciupivor THs Kowhs wadelas Kal girocoplas eiclv, bor” 
obs ypdupara pavOdvovow, &c. 

The preference of rhetoric to accuracy is so manifest in Isokratés, that 
ere ought to understand his expreasions with some reserve ; bat in this case 
it is evident that he means literally what he says, for in another part of the 
same discourse there is an expression dropt almost unconsciously which 
confirms it. “The most rational Spartans (he says) will appreciate this 
discourse, if they find any one to read it to them—tw AdBoo Tov dvayyo~ 
adpevov” (p. 285). 
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popular or salutary to the subject; while the habits and 
attributes of the guardians, as shadowed forth by Plato, are 
enlarged as well as philanthropic, qualifying them not simply 
to govern, but to govern for purposes protective, conciliatory 
and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as the per- 
fection of society something of the Spartan type—a select 
body of equally privileged citizens, disengaged from industrious 
pursuits, and subjected to public and uniform training. Both 
admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to him- 
self nor to his family, but to his city ; both at the same time 
note with regret, that the Spartan training was turned only to 
one portion of human virtue—that which is called forth in 
a state of war ;1 the citizens being converted into a sort of 
garrison, always under drill, and always ready to be called 
forth either against Helots at home or against enemies abroad. 
Such exclusive tendency will appear less astonishing if we con- 
sider the very early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean 
institutions arose, when none of those guarantees which after- 
wards maintained the peace of the Hellenic world had as yet 
become effective—no constant habits of intercourse, no custom 
of meeting in Amphiktyony from the distant parts of Greece, 
no common or largely frequented festivals, no multiplication 
of proxenies (or standing tickets of hospitality) between the 
important cities, no pacific or industrious habits anywhere. 
When we contemplate the general insecurity of Grecian life 
in the ninth or eighth century before the Christian zra, and 
especially the precarious condition of a small band of Dorian 
conquerors, in Sparta and its district, with subdued Helots on 
their own lands and Achzans unsubdued all around them—we 
shall not be surprised that the language which Brasidas in the 
Peloponnesian war addresses to his army in reference to the 
original Spartan settlement, was still more powerfully present 
to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries earlier—“ We are a few 
in the midst of many enemies; we can only maintain ourselves 
by fighting and conquering.” * 
Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which Lykurgus 
proposed to himself is easily understood; but what is truly 
1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 22; vii. 13, 113 viii. 
Legg, i Pp. 626-629. Plutarch, Sol6n, c. 
ticyd. iv. 126. OT ye pnbt &xd xodcreidy ro1obraw fxere, ev als ob 
moaral bAlywy Bpxovar, GAAR wAcidvay paAXOY eAdogous* obK BAA® Til 
rernoduevor thy Buvacrelay } 16 paxésuevor xpareiv. 
The most remarkable circumstance is, that these words are addressed by 


Brasidas to an army composed in large proportion of manumitted Helots 
(Thucyd. iv, 81). 





1, 33 viii. 3, 3- Plato, 
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surprising, is the violence of his means and the success of 
the result. He realised his project of creating in the 8000 or 
gooo Spartan citizens unrivalled habits of obedience, hardihood, 
self-denial, and military aptitude—complete subjection on the 
part of each individual to the local public opinion, and pre- 
ference of death to the abandonment of Spartan maxims— 
intense ambition on the part of every one to distinguish him- 
self within the prescribed sphere of duties, with little ambition 
for anything else. In what manner so rigorous a system of 
individual training can have been first brought to bear upon 
any community, mastering the course of the thoughts and 
actions from boyhood to old age—a work far more difficult 
than any political revolution—we are not permitted to dis- 
cover. Nor does even the influence of an earnest and energetic 
Herakleid man—seconded by the still more powerful working 
of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong pious suscepti- 
bilities of the Spartan mind—sufficiently explain a phenomenon 
so remarkable in the history of mankind, unless we suppose 
them aided by some combination of co-operating circum- 
stances which history has not transmitted to us, and preceded 
by disorders so exaggerated as to render the citizens glad to 
escape from them at any price. 

Respecting the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no posi- 
tive information whatever. But although this unfortunate 
gap cannot be filled up, we may yet master the negative 
probabilities of the case, sufficiently to see that in what 
Plutarch has told us (and from Plutarch the modern views 
have, until lately, been derived), there is indeed a basis of 
reality, but there is also a large superstructure of romance,— 
in not a few particulars essentially misleading. For example, 
Plutarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his reforms at a time 
when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, and distributing the 
whole of that territory among the Periceki. Now we know 
that Laconia was not then in possession of Sparta, and that 
the partition of Lykurgus (assuming it to be real) could only 
have been applied to the land in the immediate vicinity of 
the latter. For even Amykle, Pharis and Geronthre were 
not conquered until the reign of Téleklus, posterior to any 
period which we can reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor can 
any such distribution of Laconia have really occurred. Further 
we are told that Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined gold 
and silver, useless professions and frivoli eager pursuit of 

1 Plato treats the system of Lykurgus ss emanating from the Delphian 
Apollo, and Lykurgus, as his missionary (Legg. red 632). el 

VOL, IIL, 
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gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the 
improbability that any one of these anti-Spartan characteristics 
should have existed at so early a period as the ninth century 
before the Christian era, we may at least be certain that 
coined silver was not then to be found, since it was first 
introduced into Greece by Pheid6n of Argos in the succeeding 
century, as has been stated in the preceding section. 

But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the most 
suspicious by far, and the most misleading, because endless 
calculations have been built upon it, is the alleged redivision 
of landed property. He tells us that Lykurgus found fearful 
inequality in the landed possessions of the Spartans ; nearly all 
the land in the hands of a few, and a great multitude without 
any land; that he rectified this evil by a redivision of the 
Spartan district into 9000 equal lots, and the rest of Laconia 
into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as would produce 
a given quota of barley, &c. ; and that he wished moreover to 
have divided the moveable property upon similar principles 
of equality, but was deterred by the difficulties of carrying his 
design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and equal 
partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at variance with 
fact and probability than the two former alleged proceedings. 
All the historical evidences exhibit decided inequalities of 
Property among the Spartans—inequalities which tended con- 
stantly to increase; moreover, the earlier authors do not 
conceive this evil as having grown up by way of abuse out 
of a primaval system of perfect equality, nor do they know 
anything of the original equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even 
as early as the poet Alkzus (B.c, 600-580) we find bitter 
complaints of the oppressive ascendency of wealth, and the 
degradation of the poor man, cited as having been pronounced 
by Aristodémus at Sparta: “ Wealth (said he) makes the man 
—no poor person is either accounted good or honoured.”? 
Next, the historian Hellanikus certainly knew nothing of the 
Lykurgean redivision—for he ascribed the whole Spartan polity 
to Eurysthenés and Proklés, the original founders, and hardly 
noticed Lykurgus at all. Again, in the brief but impressive 
description of the Spartan lawgiver by Herodotus, several 
other institutions are alluded to, but nothing is said about 


} Alceei Fragment. 41, p. 279, ed. Schneidewin— 


“Os ngrbbe a" obe dwédauvov ty Zedpre AS 
Bee inet! Segal motes & Bie ise? todhbe O88 Nadone 


Compare the Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm, i. 17, pee Diogen. Lain, 31. 
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a redivision of the lands; and this latter point is in itself of 
such transcendent moment, and was so recognised among all 
Grecian thinkers, that the omission is almost a demonstration 
of ignorance. Thucydidés certainly could not have believed 
that equality of property was an original feature of the Lykur- 
gean system ; for he says that at Lacedemon “the rich men 
assimilated themselves greatly in respect of clothing and general 
habits of life to the simplicity of the poor, and thus set an 
example which was partially followed in the rest of Greece:” 
a remark which both implies the existence of unequal property, 
and gives a just appreciation of the real working of Lykurgic 
institutions! The like is the sentiment of Xenophon:? he 
observes that the rich at Sparta gained little by their wealth in 
point of superior comfort ; but he never glances at any original 
measure carried into effect by Lykurgus for equalising posses- 
sions. Plato too,® while he touches upon the great advantage 
possessed by the Dorians, immediately after their conquest of 
Peloponnesus, in being able to apportion land suitably to all— 
never hints that this original distribution had degenerated into 
an abuse, and that an entire subsequent redivision had been 
resorted to by Lykurgus: moreover, he is himself deeply sen- 
sible of the hazards of that formidable proceeding. Lastly, 
Aristotle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had redivided 
the soil. For he informs us, first, that “ both in Lacedemon 
and in Krete, the legislator had rendered the enjoyment of 
property common through the establishment of the Syssitia or 
public mess.” Now this remark (if read in the chapter of 
which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme of Communism 
for the select guardians in the Platonic Republic) will be seen 
to tell little for its point, if we assume that Lykurgus at the 
same time equalised all individual possessions. Had Aristotle 
known that fact, he could not have failed to notice it: nor 
could he have assimilated the legislators in Lacedemon and 
Krete, seeing that in the latter no one pretends that any 
such equalisation was ever brought about. Next, not only 
does Aristotle dwell upon the actual inequality of property at 
Sparta as a serious public evil, but he nowhere treats this as 

1 Thucyd. i. 6. merpla 8 ad doGhre nad es rd viv pémov xpirot 
AaxeBanbviot dxphoavro, wal es rk BAA xpds robs woAAods of Ta pelCeo 
reernpévo lootlaro: wddiora xaréornoay. See also Plutarch, Apoph- 
thegm. Lacon. p. 210. A—F, 

2°Xenoph. Republ. iat 7 

* Plato, Legg. 

4 Aristotel Politic. B. 2° 10, Bowep eh wepl ts ertosis dy AakeBal- 
pore nad Kphrp ois succirlos 8 vonobérns éxolvuce. 
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having grown out of a system of absolute equality once enacted 
by the lawgiver as a part of the primitive constitution: he 
expressly notices inequality of property so far back as the 
second Messenian war. Moreover, in that valuable chapter of 
his Politics where the scheme of equality of possessions is 
discussed, Phaleas of Chalked6n is expressly mentioned as the 
first author of it, thus indirectly excluding Lykurgus.! The 
mere silence of Aristotle is in this discussion a negative argu- 
ment of the greatest weight. Isokratés? too speaks much about 
Sparta for good and for evil—mentions Lykurgus as having 
established a political constitution much like that of the earliest 
days of Athens—praises the gymnasia and the discipline, and 
compliments the Spartans upon the many centuries which they 
have gone through without violent sedition, extinction of debts 
and redivision of the land—those ‘monstrous evils” as he 
terms them. Had he conceived Lykurgus as being himself the 
author of a complete redivision of land, he could hardly have 
avoided some allusion to it. 

It appears then that none of the authors down to Aristotle 
ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of the lands, either of Sparta 
or of Laconia. The statement to this effect in Plutarch, given 
in great detail and with precise specification of number and 
produce, must have been borrowed from some author later 
than Aristotle ; and I think we may trace the source of it, 
when we study Plutarch’s biography of Lykurgus in conjunc- 
tion with that of Agis and Kleomenés. The statement is taken 
from authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or shortly 
before, the age when both those kings tried extreme measures 
to renovate the sinking state : the former by a thorough change 

} Aristot. Politic. ii, 4, 1, about Phaleas ; and about Sparta and Krete, 


generally, the whole sixth and seventh chapters of the second book ; also 
v. 6. 2-7. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. Lycurg. c. 10) makes a similar observation, 
that the public mess, and the general simplicity of habits, tended to render 
wealth oft little service to the ssor: Toy ®AobToY ExAovroy dmepydoagiat 
‘afi xowdrars rav Belmvar, nal ri rep) Thy Blarray edredelg. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 226 E. The wealth therefore was not 
formally done away with in the opinion of Theophrastus: there was no 
positive equality of possessions. 

Both the Spartan kings dined at the public mess at the same pheidition 
(Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30). 

Herakleidés Ponticus mentions nothing either about equality of Spartan 
lots or fresh partition of lands by Lykurgus (ad calcem Cragii, De Spartan- 
orum Repub. p. 504), though he speaks about the Spartan fots and law of 
succession as well as about Lykurgus. 

8 Tsokratés, Panathen. Or. xii. pp. 266, 270, 278: ol8e xpedy dxoxords 
oft fis dvadacpudy ob3 GAD’ obdty Tay kynkéorov Kaxdy. 
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of system and property, yet proposed and accepted according 
to constitutional forms; the latter by projects substantially 
similar, with violence to enforce them. The accumulation of 
landed property in few hands, the multiplication of poor, and 
the decline in the number of citizens, which are depicted as 
grave mischiefs by Aristotle, had become greatly aggravated 
during the century between him and Agis, The number of 
citizens, reckoned by Herodotus in the time of the Persian 
invasion at 8000, had dwindled down in the time of Aristotle 
to 1000, and in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter number 
100 alone possessed most of the landed property of the state.? 
Now by the ancient rule of Lykurgus, the qualification for 
citizenship was the ability to furnish the prescribed quota, 
incumbent on each individual, at the public mess: so soon 
asa citizen became too poor to answer to this requisition, he 
lost his franchise and his eligibility to offices? The smaller 
lots of land, though it was held discreditable either to buy or 
sell them,’ and though some have asserted (without ground I 

1 Plutarch, Agis, c. iv. 

9 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 21. Mlapd 88 rois Adxwow xaorov Set pépew, Kad 
7968p xevhrov elev Byrwv, nal roto 7) dvdAapa ob Buvapévey Bara- 
vay... "Opos Bt ris.wodtrelas obrds doriy 5 xdrpios, Toy wh 
Buvdpevoy rodro rd réAos Pépery, nh peréxery abrHs. So also 
Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. vii. toa pty gépew els 7a emerfdera, dpolws 
38 Brarracda rézas 

‘The existence of this rate-paying qualification is the capital fact in the 
history of the Spartan constitution ; especially when we couple it with the 
other fact, that no Spartan acquired anything by any kind of industry, 

3 Herakleidés Ponticus, ad calcem Cragii de Repub. Laced. p. 504. 

pare ‘ius, 2, p. 196. 
Aristotle (ii. 6, 10) states that it was discreditable to buy or sell a lotof land, 
but that the lot might be either given or bequeathed at pleasure. He 
mentions nothing about the prohibition to divide, and he even states what 
contradicts it,—that it was the practice to give a large awry wis arich 
man’s daughter married (ii. 6, 11). The sister of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was 
a person of large property, which apparently implies the division of his 
fathers estate (Plutarch, Agesilaus, 30). 

‘Whether there was ever any law prohibiting father from dividing his 
lot among his children may well be doubted. The Rhetra of the ephor 
Epitadeus (Plutarch, Agis, 5) granted unlimited power of testamenta: 
disposition to the possessor, 80 that he might give away or bequeath his 
land to a stranger if he chose, To this law great effects are ascribed: but 
it is evident that the tendency to accumulate Property in few hands, and 
the tendency to diminution in the number of qualified citizens, were power- 
fully manifested before the time of Epitadeus, who came after Lysander. 
Plutarch in another place notices Hesiod, Xenokratés and Lykurgus, as 
having concurred with Plato in thinking that it wes proper tov leave caly 
one single heir (va udvov KAnpovduoy Kararreiy) (rrouorhuara els ‘Holodov, 
Fragm. vol. v. p. 777, Wyttenb.), But Hesiod does not lay down this as 
a necessity or as a universal rule; he only says that a man is better off who 
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think) that it was forbidden to divide them—became insuffi- 
cient for numerous families, and seem to have been alienated 
in some indirect manner to the rich; while every industrious 
occupation being both interdicted to a Spartan citizen and 
really inconsistent with his rigorous personal discipline, no 
other means of furnishing his quota, except the lot of land, 
was open to him. The difficulty felt with regard to these 
smaller lots of land may be judged of from the fact stated 
by Polybius,! that three or four Spartan brothers had often 
one and the same wife, the paternal land being just sufficient 
to furnish contributions for all to the public mess, and thus to 
keep alive the citizen-rights of all the sons. The tendency to 
diminution in the number of Spartan citizens seems to have 
gone on uninterruptedly from the time of the Persian war, and 
must have been aggravated by the foundation of Messéné, with 
its independent territory around, after the battle of Leuktra, 
an event which robbed the Spartans of a large portion of their 
property. Apart from these special causes, moreover, it has 
been observed often as a statistical fact, that a close corpora- 
tion of citizens, or any small number of families, intermarrying 
habitually among one another, and not reinforced from without, 
have usually a tendency to diminish. 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length into that 
combination of causes which partly sapped, partly overthrew, 
both the institutions of Lykurgus and the power of Sparta. 
But taking the condition of that city as it stood in the time of 


has only one son (Opp. Di, 374). And if Plato had been able to cite 
Lykurgus as an authority for that system of an invariable number of 
separate xAjjpo: or lots, which he sets forth in his treatise De Legibus 
(p. 740), it is highly probable that he would have done so. Still less can 
Aristotle have supposed that Lykurgus or the Spartan system either 
ensured, or intended to ensure, the maintenance of an unalterable number 
of distinct proprietary lots; for he expressly notices that scheme as a 
peculiarity of Philolaus the Corinthian, in his laws for the Thebans (Polit. 


1 9, 7). 
YPolybius, Fragm. ap. Maii. Collect. Vett. Scrip. vol. ii. p. 384. 
Perhaps, as O. Mitller remarks, this may mean only, that none except 
the eldest brother could afford to marry; but the feelings of the Spartans 
in respect to marriage were in many other points so different from ours, 
that we are hardly authorised to reject the literal statement (History of the 
Dorians, iii. 10, 2)—which indeed is both illustrated and rendered credible 
by the permission granted in the laws of Sol6n to an éx{xAnpos who had 
been claimed in marriage by a relative in his old age—ty 6 xparav 
al kdpios yeyors xard roy vdyor abrds wh Buvards J wAnoidCew od trav 
ugra Tod dvbpds drvleaGas (Plutarch, Solén, c. 20). 
may observe, that of O. Muller’s statements respecting the lots of land 
at Sparta, several are unsupported and some incorrect. 
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Agis III. (say about 250 B.c.), we know that its citizens had 
become few in number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and 
all the land ina small number of hands. The old discipline 
and the public mess (as far as the rich were concerned) had 
degenerated into mere forms—a numerous body of strangers 
or non-citizens (the old xenélasy, or prohibition of resident 
strangers, being long discontinued) were domiciled in the town, 
forming a powerful moneyed interest ; and lastly, the dignity 
and ascendency of the state amongst its neighbours were al- 
together ruined. It was insupportable to a young enthusiast 
like king Agis, as well as to many ardent spirits among his 
contemporaries, to contrast this degradation with the previous 
glories of their country ; nor did they see any other way of 
reconstructing the old Sparta except by again admitting the 
disfranchised poor citizens, redividing the lands, cancelling all 
debts, and restoring the public mess and military training in 
all their strictness. Agis endeavoured to carry through these 
subversive measures, (such as no demagogue in the extreme 
democracy of Athens would ever have ventured to glance at,) 
with the consent of the senate and public assembly, and the 
acquiescence of the rich. His sincerity is attested by the fact 
that his own property, and that of his female relatives, among 
the largest in the state, was cast as the first sacrifice into the 
common stock. But he became the dupe of unprincipled co- 
adjutors, and perished in the unavailing attempt to realise his 
scheme by persuasion. His successor Kleomenés afterwards 
accomplished by violence a change substantially similar, though 
the intervention of foreign arms speedily overthrew both him- 
self and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which gave birth 
to these projects of Agis and Kleomenés at Sparta, that the 
historic fancy, unknown to Aristotle and his predecessors, first 
gained ground, of the absolute equality of property as a primi- 
tive institution of Lykurgus, How much such a belief would 
favour the schemes of innovation is too obvious to require 
notice ; and without supposing any deliberate imposture, we 
cannot be astonished that the predispositions of enthusiastic 
patriots interpreted according to their own partialities an old 
unrecorded legislation from which they were separated by more 
than five centuries. The Lykurgean discipline tended forcibly 
to suggest to men’s minds the idea of equality among the 
citizens,—that is, the negation of all inequality not founded 
on some personal attribute—inasmuch as it assimilated the 
habits, enjoyments and capacities of the rich to those of the 
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poor; and the equality thus existing in idea and tendency, 
which seemed to proclaim the wish of the founder, was strained 
by the later reformers into a positive institution which he had 
at first realised, but from which his degenerate followers had 
receded. It was thus that the fancies, longings, and indirect 
suggestions of the present assumed the character of recollec- 
tions out of the early, obscure, and extinct historical past. 
Perhaps the philosopher Sphzerus of Borysthenés (friend and 
companion of Kleomenés,’ disciple of Zeno the Stoic and 
author of works now lost both on Lykurgus and Sokratés and 
on the constitution of Sparta) may have been one of those who 
gave currency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily 
believe, that if advanced, it would find easy and sincere cred- 
ence, when we recollect how many similar delusions have 
obtained vogue in modern times far more favourable to 
historical accuracy—how much false colouring has been 
attached by the political feeling of recent days to matters 
of ancient history, such as the Saxon Witenagemote, the 
Great Charter, the rise and growth of the English House of 
Commons, or even the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed by king 
Agis, it is found to be a very close copy of the original division 
ascribed to Lykurgus. He parcels the lands bounded by the 
four limits of Pelléné, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 4500 
lots, one to every Spartan; and the lands beyond these limits 
into 15,000 lots, one to each Pericekus; and he proposes to 
constitute in Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public mess-tables, 
some including 400 individuals, others 200,—thus providing a 
place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With respect to the 

1 Plutarch, Kleoments, cap. 2-11, with the note of Schémann, p. 175; 
also Lycurg. cap. 8; Athena. iv. p. 14t. 

Phylarchus also described the proceedings of Kleomenés, seemingly with 
favour (Athenz. #5.) ; compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 9. 

Polybius believed ‘that Lykurgus had introduced equality of landed 
possession both in the district of Sparta and throughout Laconia: his 
opinion is probably borrowed from these same authors, of the third century 
before the Christian era. For he expresses his great surprise how the best- 
informed ancient authors (of Aoyidrara r&v apxalwr ovyypapéwr), Plato, 
Xenophon, Ephorus, Kallisthenés, can compare the Kretan polity to the 
old Lacedemonian, the main features of the two being (as he says) so 
dificrent—equality of property at S 
Krete, among other differences (Pol 
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division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, different accounts were 
given. Some considered it to have set out gooo lots for the 
district of Sparta, and 30,000 for the rest of Laconia ;1 others 
affirmed that 6000 lots had been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 
added afterwards by king Polydorus; a third tale was, that 
Lykurgus had assigned 4500 lots, and king Polydorus as many 
more. This last scheme is much the same as what was really 
proposed by Agis. 

In the preceding argument respecting the redivision of land 
ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that measure as it is de- 
scribed by Plutarch. But there has been a tendency, in some 
able modern writers, while admitting the general fact of such 
redivision, to reject the account given by Plutarch in some of 
its main circumstances. That, for instance, which is the capital 
feature in Plutarch’s narrative, and which gives soul and mean- 
ing to his picture of the lawgiver—thee quality of partition— 
is now rejected by many as incorrect, and it is supposed that 
Lykurgus made some new agrarian regulations tending towards 
a general equality of landed property, but not an entirely new 
partition ; that he may have resumed from the wealthy men 
lands which they had unjustly taken from the conquered 
Achzans, and thus provided allotments both for the poorer 
citizens and for the subject Laconians. Such is the opinion 
of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the same time admits that the exact 
proportion of the Lykurgean distribution can hardly be 

ed. 


ascertained.® 

1 Respecting Sphzerus, see Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8; Kleomen. c. 23 
Athene. iv, p. 141; Diogen. Lait. vii. sect. 137. 

3 Hist. of Greece, ch. viii. vol. i. p. 344-347- 

C. F. Hermann, on the contrary, considers the equal partition of 
Laconia into lots indivisible and inalienable as ‘‘an essential condition” 
(eine wesentliche Bedingung) of the whole Lykurgean system (Lehrbuch 
der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfassungen, p. 588-596) states and seems 
to admit the equal partition as a fact, without any commentary. 

Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterthumskunde, v. 4, 42, p. 217) supposes 
“that the best land was already parcelled, before the time of Lykurgus, 
into lots of equal magnitude, corresponding to the number of Spartans, 
which number afterwards increased to nine thousand.” For this assertion 
I know no evidence; it departs from Plutarch, without substituting any- 
thing better authenticated or more plausible. Wachsmuth notices tl 
partition of Laconia among the Periccki in 30,000 equal lots, without any 
comment, and seemingly as if there were no doubt of it (p. 218). 

Manso also supposes that there had once been an equal division of land 
prior to Lykurgus—that it had degenerated into abuse—and that Lykurgus 
corrected it, restoring, not absolnte equal , but something near to equal 
(Manso, S; vol. 1, p. 110-121). is is the same gratuitous supposition 
as that of Wachsmuth. 
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I cannot but take a different view of the statement made by 
Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that rule of 
equality, which stands so prominently marked in his biography 
of Lykurgus, we step into a boundless field of possibility, in 
which there is nothing to determine us to one point more than 
to another. The surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, of lands 
unjustly taken from the conquered Achzans by wealthy Spar- 
tan proprietors, is altogether gratuitous; and granting it to be 
correct, we have still to explain how it happened that this 
correction of a partial injustice came to be transformed into 
the comprehensive and systematic measure which Plutarch 
describes ; and to explain, further, from whence it arose that 
none of the authors earlier than Plutarch take any notice of 
Lykurgus as an agrarian equaliser. These two difficulties will 
still remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. 
Thirlwall’s supposition, or of any other supposition which can 
be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure which 
Plutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are best obviated by 
adopting a different canon of historical interpretation, We 
cannot accept as real the Lykurgean land division described in 
the life of the lawgiver ; but treating this account asa fiction, two 
modes of proceeding are open to us. We may either consider 
the fiction, as it now stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion 
of some small fact, and then try to guess, without any assistance, 
what the small fact was ; or we may regard itas fiction from first 
to last, the expression of some large idea and sentiment so 
powerful in its action on men’s minds at a given time, as 
to induce them to make a place for it among the realities of 


in the aggregate): each lot must therefore have been seven times greater” 
(compare History of the Dorians, iii, 3, 6; iii. 10, 2). He also supposes 
that ‘‘similar partitions of land had been made from the time of the first 
occupation of Laconia by the Dorians.” Whoever compares his varions 
positions with the evidence brought to support them, will find a painful 
Sapicrertisa between the basis and the superstructure, 

¢ views of Schémann, so far as I collect from expressions somewhat 
vague seem to coincide with those of Dr. Thirlwall. fe admits however 
that the alleged Lykurgean equalisation is at variance with the representa- 
tions of Plato (Schémann, Antig. Jur. Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, p. 116). 
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the past. Now the latter supposition, applied to the times of 
Agis III, best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter 
of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, in recounting the partition 
of land, describes the dream of king Agis, whose mind is full 
of two sentiments—grief and shame for the actual condition of 
his country—together with reverence for its past glories, as well 
as for the lawgiver from whose institutions those glories had 
emanated. Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries 
of Agis go back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as it 
stood more than five centuries before. He sees in the spirit 
the same mischiefs and disorders as those which afflict his 
waking eye—gross inequalities of property, with a few 
insolent and luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and suffer- 
ing poor, and nothing but fierce antipathy reigning between 
the two. Into the midst of this froward, lawless, and 
distempered community steps the venerable missionary from 
Delphi,—breathes into men’s minds new impulses, and an 
impatience to shake off the old social and political Adam— 
and persuades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their temporal 
advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system wherein 
no distinction shall be recognised, except that of good or evil 
desert.1 Having thus regenerated the national mind, he 
parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal lots, leaving 
no superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony becomes the 
reigning sentiment, while the coming harvests present the 
gratifying spectacle of a paternal inheritance recently distri- 
buted, with the brotherhood contented, modest and docile. 
Such is the picture with which ‘ mischievous Oneirus ” cheats 
the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering the treacherous 
message that the gods have promised Aém success in a similar 
attempt, and thus seducing him into that fatal revolutionary 
course, which is destined to bring himself, his wife and his 
aged mother to the dungeon and the hangman’s rope.? 
That the golden dream just described was dreamt by some 
Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded in 
Plutarch ; that it was not dreamt by the authors of centuries 
preceding Agis, I have already endeavoured to show; that the 
earnest feelings, of sickness of the present and yearning for a 


1 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 8. ovvérace rhy xépay &racay els pécov bérras, 
a apxas avabdoardas, nal Gv per dAhAaw Exavras, Suaners Kal Inoe\tpovs 
ois Biois yevoudvous, rd Bt mpareiov aperf neridyras’ bs BdAns irépe 
Exepov ode obons Biapopas, ob8’ anigérntos, wAhy Sony alexea vores bph et 
kal xadav trawos, 'Exdyaw dt 7G Adyy Td Ipyor, Bidverpe, & 

® Plutarch, Agis, c. 19-20, 
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better future under the colours of a restored past, which filled 
the soul of this king and his brother reformers—combined with 
the levelling tendency between rich and poor which really was 
inherent in the Lykurgean discipline—were amply sufficient to 
beget such a dream and to procure for it a place among the 
great deeds of the old lawgiver, so much venerated and so 
little known,—this too I hold to be unquestionable. Had 
there been any evidence that Lykurgus had interfered with 
private property, to the limited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and 
other able critics imagine—that he had resumed certain lands 
unjustly taken by the rich from the Achezans—I should have 
been glad to record it ; but finding no such evidence, I cannot 
think it necessary to presume the fact simply in order to account 
for the story in Plutarch.} 

The various items in that story all hang together, and must 
be understood as forming parts of the same comprehensive fact, 
orcomprehensive fancy. The fixed total of gooo Spartan, and 
30,000 Laconian lots,? the equality between them, and the rent 


1 Tread with much satisfaction in M. Kopstadt’s Dissertation, that the 
general conclusion which I have endeavoured to establish respecting the 
alleged Lykurgean redivision of property, appears to him successfully 
proved. (Dissert. De Rerum Laconic. Const. sect. 18, p. 138.) 

He supposes, with perfect truth, that at the time when the first edition 
of these volumes was published, I was ignorant of the fact that Lachmann 
and Kortiim had both called in question the reality of the Lykurgean 
redivision. In regard to Professor Kortiim, the fact was first brought to 
my knowledge by his notice of these two volumes in the Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher, 1846, No. 41, p. 649. 

Since the first edition I have read the treatise of Lachmann (Die 
Spartanische Staats Veri in ihrer Entwickelung und ihrem Verfalle, 
sect. 10, p. 170) wherein the redivision ascribed to Lykurgus is canvassed. 
He too attributes the origin of the tale as a portion of history, to the social 
and political feclings current in the days of Agis III. and Kleomenés III. 
He notices also that it is in contradiction with Plato and Isokratés. But 
a large proportion of the arguments which he brings to disprove it, are 
connected with ideas of his own respecting the social and political consti- 
tution of Sparta, which I think either untrue or uncertified. Moreover he 
believes in the inalienability as well as the indivisibility of the separate lots of 
land—which I believe to be just as little correct as their supposed equality. 

Kopstadt (p. 139) thinks that I have gone too far in rejecting every 
middle opinion. He thinks that Lykurgus must have done something, 
though much less than what is affirmed, tending to realise equality of 
individual property. 

I shall not say that this is impossible. If we had ampler evidence, 
perhaps such facts might appear. But as the evidence stands now, there 
is nothing whatever to show it. Nor are we entitled (in my judgement) to 
presume that it was so, in the absence of evidence, simply in order to make 
out that the Lykurgean mythe is only an exaggeration, and not entire fiction. 

4 Aristotle (Polit. 11) remarks that the territory of the Spartans 
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accruing from each, represented by a given quantity of moist and 
dry produce,—all these particulars are alike true or alike uncerti- 
fied. Upon the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and produce of Laconia, 
which appear to me destitute ef any trustworthy foundation. 
Those who accept the history, that Lykurgus constituted the 
above-mentioned numbers both of citizens and of lots of land, 
and that he contemplated the maintenance of both numbers in 
unchangeable proportion—are perplexed to assign the means 
whereby this adjustment was kept undisturbed. Nor are they 
much assisted in the solution of this embarrassing problem by 
the statement of Plutarch, who tells us that the number re- 
mained fixed of itself, and that the succession ran on from 
father to son without either consolidation or multiplication 
of parcels, down to the period when foreign wealth flowed into 
Sparta, as a consequence of the successful conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war. . Shortly after that period (he tell us) a 
citizen named Epitadeus became ephor—a vindictive and 
malignant man, who, having had a quarrel with his son, and 
wishing to oust him from the succession, introduced and 
obtained sanction to a new Rhetra, whereby power was granted 
to every father of a family either to make over during life, or to 
bequeath after death, his house and his estate to any one 
whom he chose.! But it is plain that this story (whatever be 
the truth about the family quarrel of Epitadeus) does not help 
us out of the difficulty. From the time of Lykurgus to that of 
this disinheriting ephor, more than four centuries must be 
reckoned : now had there been real causes at work sufficient 
to maintain inviolate the identical number of lots and families 
during this long period, we see no reason why his new law, 
simply permissive and nothing more, should have overthrown 
it. We are not told by Plutarch what was the law of succes- 
sion prior to Epitadeus. If the whole estate went by law to 
one son in the family, what became of the other sons, to whom. 
industrious acquisition in any shape was repulsive as well as 
interdicted? If, on the other hand, the estate was divided 
between the sons equally (as it was by the law of succession at 
Athens) how can we defend the maintenance of an unchanged 
aggregate number of parcels? 


would maintain 1500 horsemen and 30,000 hoplites, while the number of 
citizens was in point of fact less than 1000, Dr. Thirlwall seems to prefer 
the reading of Gdttling—3o00 instead of 30,000; but the latter seems 
better supported by MSS.,.and most suitable. 

1 Plutarch, Agis, c. 5. 
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Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified interference 
with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact from the 
wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots for the poor, 
and to bring about something approaching to equi-producing 
lots for all, observes :—‘ The average amount of the rent (paid 
by the cultivating Helots from each lot) seems to have been 
no more than was required for the frugal maintenance of a 
family with six persons. The right of transfer was as strictly 
confined as that of enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, 
inalienable, and descended to the eldest son; in default of 
a male heir, to the eldest daughter. The object seems to 
have been, after the number of the allotments became fixed, 
that each should be contantly represented by one head of 
a household. But the nature of the means employed for 
this end is one of the most obscure points of the Spartan 
system. .... In the better times of the commonwealth, 
this seems to have been principally effected by adoptions 
and marriages with heiresses, which provided for the mar- 
riages of younger sons in families too numerous to be 
supported on their own hereditary property. It was then 
probably seldom necessary for the state to interfere, in order 
to direct the childless owner of an estate, or the father of a 
Tich heiress, to a proper choice. But as all adoption required 
the sanction of the kings, and they had also the disposal of the 
hand of orphan heiresses, there can be little doubt that the 
magistrate had the power of interposing on such occasions, 
even in opposition to the wishes of individuals, to relieve 
poverty and check the accumulation of wealth.” (Hist. Gr. 
ch. 8, vol. i. p. 367.) 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here takes 
of the state of property, or the arrangements respecting its 
transmission, in ancient Sparta. Neither the equal modesty of 
possession which he supposes, nor the precautions for perpetu- 
ating it, can be shown to have ever existed among the pupils 
of Lykurgus. Our earliest information intimates the existence 
of rich men at Sparta: the story of king Aristo and Agétus, in 
Herodotus, exhibits to us the latter as a man who cannot be 
supposed to have had only just “enough to maintain six 
persons frugally”—while his beautiful wife, whom Aristo 
coveted and entrapped from him, is expressly described as 
the daughter of opulent parents. Sperthiés and Bulis the 
Talthybiads are designated as belonging to a distinguished 
race, and among the wealthiest men in Sparta.) Demaratus 

1 Herod. vi. 61. ola dvOpdmey re IABluv Ovyarépa, &e. 5 vii. 134. 
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was the only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who 
had ever gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games ; but 
we know by the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian war, 
Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were equally 
successful ;! and for one Spartan who won the prize, there 
must of course have been many who bred their horses and 
started their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly be 
remarked that chariot-competition at Olympia was one of the 
most significant evidences of a wealthy house: nor were there 
wanting Spartans who kept horses and dogs without any 
exclusive view to the games. We know from Xenophon, that 
at the time of the battle of Leuktra, “the very rich Spartans” 
provided the horses to be mounted for the state-cavalry.? 
These and other proofs, of the existence of rich men at Sparta, 
are inconsistent with the idea of a body of citizens each possess- 
ing what was about enough for the frugal maintenance of six 
persons, and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the state of 
property in the Spartan community, so neither can we discover 
that the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to keep it so. 
What he did was to impose a rigorous public discipline, with 
simple clothing and fare, incumbent alike upon the rich and 
the poor (this was his special present to Greece, according to 
Thucydidés,’ and his great point of contact with democracy, 
according to Aristotle) ; but he took no pains either to restrain 
the enrichment of the former, or to prevent the impoverish- 
ment of the latter. He meddled little with the distribution of 
property, and such neglect is one of the capital deficiencies for 
which Aristotle censures him. That philosopher tells us, 
indeed, that the Spartan law had made it dishonourable (he 
does not say, peremptorily forbidden) to buy or sell landed 
property, but that there was the fullest liberty both of donation 
and bequest: and the same results (he justly observes) ensued. 
from the practice tolerated as would have ensued from the 
practice discountenanced—since it was easy to disguise a 
real sale under an ostensible donation. He notices pointedly 
the tendency of property at Sparta to concentrate itself in 
fewer hands, unopposed by any legal hindrances: the fathers 
married their daughters to whomsoever they chose, and gave 
dowries according to their own discretion, generally very 


50. 
wh. Hellen. vi. 4, 11; Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. v. 3; Molpis ap. 
141; Aristot. Pc 
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large: the rich families moreover intermarried among one 
another habitually and without restriction. Now all these are 
indicated by Aristotle as cases in which the law might have 
interfered, and ought to have interfered, but did not—for the 
great purpose of disseminating the benefits of landed property 
as much as possible among the mass of the citizens. Again, 
he tells us that the law encouraged the multiplication of 
progeny, and granted exemptions to such citizens as had three 
or four children—but took no thought how the numerous 
families of poorer citizens were to live, or to maintain their 
qualification at the public tables, most of the lands of the state 
being in the hands of the rich.1_ His notice, and condemnation 
of that law, which made the franchise of the Spartan citizen 
dependent upon his continuing to furnish his quota to the 
public table—has been already adverted to; as well as the 
potent love of money ? which he notes in the Spartan character, 
and which must have tended continually to keep together the 
richer families among themselves : while amongst a community 
where industry was unknown, no poor citizen could ever become 
rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see that equality 
of possessions neither existed in fact, nor ever entered into the 
scheme and tendencies of the lawgiver at Sparta. And the 
picture which Dr. Thirlwall® has drawn of a body of citizens 


1 Aristot. Polit 6, 10-13; v. 6, 7. 

2 The panegyrist Xenophon acknowledges much the same respecting the 
Sparta which he witnessed ; but he maintains that it had been better in 
former times (Repub. Lac.'c. 14). 

® The view of Dr, Thirlwall agrees in the main with that of Manso and 
O. Miller (Manso, Sparta, vol. i, p. 118-128 ; and vol. ii. Beilage, 9, p- 
129; and Miller, History of the Dorians, vol. ii, B. iii. c. 10, sect. 2, aN 

Both these authors maintain the proportion stated by Plutarch (Agis, c. 
5, in his reference to the ephor Epitadeus, and the new law carried by 
that ephor), that the number of Spartan lots, nearly equal and rigorously 
indivisible, remained with little or no change from the time of the o1 i 
division down to the return of Lysander after his victorious close of the 
Peloponnesian war. Both acknowledge that they cannot understand by 
what regulations this long unalterability, so improbable in itself, was main- 
tained: but both affirm the fact positively. 

The period will be more than 400 years, if the original division be 
referred to Lykurgus: more than 300 years, if the 9000 lots are understood 
to date from the Messenian war, 

If this alleged fact be really a fact, tt is something almost without a 
parallel in the history of mankind : and before we consent to believe it, we 
ought at least to be satisfied that there is considerable show of positive 
evidence in its favour, and not much against it, But on examining Manso 
and Miller, it will be seen that not only is there very slender evidence in 
its favour—there is a decided balance of evidence against it. 
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each possessing a lot of land about adequate to the frugal 
maintenance of six persons—of adoptions and marriages of 


The evidence Produced to prove the indivisibility ot the Spartan lot is a 
passage of Herakleidés Ponticus, c. 2 (ad calc. Cragii, p. 504), mudeiv 5% 
‘iv Aaxetayovlors alexpdy vevsuioras—ris dpxalas wolpas dvavévecdas (or 
vevepioba) vbdtv kerr: The first portion of this assertion is confirmed 
by, and probably borrowed from, Aristotle, who says the same thing nearly 
in the same words: the second portion of the sentence ought, according to 
all reasonable rules of construction, to be understood with reference to the 
first part; that is, to the sale of the original lot. ‘‘To sell land is held 
disgraceful among the Lacedzemonians, nor is it permitted to sever off any 
portion of the onginal lot,” i. e. for sale. Herakieidés is not here speak- 
ing of the law of succession to property at Lacedemon, nor can we infer 
from his words that the whole lot was transmitted entire to one son. No 
evidence except this very irrelevant sentence is produced by Miller and 
‘Manso to justify their positive assertion, that the Spartan lot of land was 
indivisible in respect to inheritance. 

Having thus determined the indivisible transmission of lots to one son 
of a family, Manso and Miller presume, without any proof, that that son 
must be the eldest: and Miller proceeds to state something equally 
unsupported by proof :—‘‘The extent of his rights, however, was perhaps 
no further than that he was considered master of the house and property ; 
while the other members of the family had an equal right to the enjoyment 
of it. . . . The master of the family was therefore obliged to contribute 
for all these to the syssitia, without which contribution no one was 
admitted.”—pp. 199, 200. 

All this is completely gratuitous, and will be found to produce as many 
difficulties in one way as it removes in another. 

‘The next law 2s to the transmission of property which Manso states to 
have prevailed, is, that all daughters were to marry without receiving any 
dowry—the case of a sole daughter is here excepted. For this proposition 
he cites Plutarch, Apophtheg. Laconic. p, 227; Justin. iii, 3; Allian. V. 
H. vi. 6. These authors do certainly that there was such a regula- 
tion, and both Plutarch and Justin assign reasons for it, real or supposed. 
“«Lykurgus being asked why he directed that maidens should be married 
without dowry, answered,—In order that maidens of poor families might 
not remain unmarried, and that character and virtue might be exclusively 
attended to in the choice of a wife.” The same general reason is given 
by Justin. Now the reason here given for the prohibition of dowry, goes 
indirectly to prove that there existed no such law of general succession as 
that which had been before stated, viz. the sacred indivisibility of the 

rimitive lot. For had this latter been recognised, the reason would have 
n obvious why daughters could receive no dowry: the father’s whole 
landed property (and a Spartan could have little of any other property, 
since he never acquired anything by industry) was under the strictest entail 
to his eldest son. Plutarch and Justin, therefore, while in their statement 
as to the matter of fact they warrant Manso in affirming the prohibition of 
dowry (about this matter of fact, more presently), do by the reason which 
they give, discountenance his former supposition as to the indivisibility of 
the primitive family lots. 

Thirdly, Manso understands Aristotle (Polit. ii, 6, 11), by the use of the 
adverb vty, to affirm something respecting his own time specially, and to 
imply at the same time that the ancient custom had been the reverse, I 
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heiresses arranged with a deliberate view of providing for the 
younger children of numerous families—of interference on the 


cannot think that the adverb, as Aristotle uses it in that passage, bears out 
such a construction: vi 8% there does not signify present time as op] 

to past, but the antithesis between the actual custom and that which 
Aristotle pronounces to be expedient. Aristotle gives no indication of 
being aware that any material change had taken place in the laws of 
succession at Sparta ; this is one circumstance, for which both Manso and 
Miller, who both believe in the extraordinary revolution caused by the 
permissive law of the ephor Epitadeus, censure him. 

Three other positions are laid down by Manso about the laws of property 
at Sparta, 1. A man might give away or bequeath his land to whomso- 
ever he pleased. 2. But none except childless persons could do this. 3. 
They could only give or bequeath it to citizens who had no land of their 
own. Of these three regulations, the first is distinctly affirmed by Aristotle, 
and may be relied upon : the second is a restriction not noticed by Aristotle, 
and supported by no proof except that which arises out of the story of the 
ephor Epitadeus, who is said to have been unable to disinherit his son 
without causing a new law to peas : the third is a pure fancy. 

So much for the positive evidence, on the faith of which Manso and 
Miller affirm the startling fact, that the lots of land in S| remained 
distinct, indivisible, and unchanged in number, down to the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. I venture to say that such positive evidence is far too 
‘weak to sustain an affirmation in itself so improbable, even if there were no 
evidence on the other side for contradiction. But in this case there is 
powerful contradictory evidence. 

First, the assertions of these authors are distinctly in the teeth of Aris- 
totle, whose authority they try to invalidate by saying that he spoke 
altogether with reference to his own time at Sparta, and that he miscon- 
ceived the primitive Lykurgean constitution, Now this might form a 
reasonable ground of presumption against the competency of Aristotle, if 
the witnesses produced on the other side were older than he. But it so 
happens that every one of the witnesses produced by Manso and Milller are 
younger than Aristotle: Herakleidés Ponticus, Plutarch, Justin, lian, &c. 
‘Nor is it shown that these authors copied from any source earlier than Aris- 
totle—for his testimony cannot be contradicted by any inferences drawn 
from Herodotus, Thucydidés, Xenophon, Plato, Isokratés or Ephorus. 
None of these writers, anterior to or contemporary with Aristotle, counten- 
ance the fancy of equal, indivisible, perpetual lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

‘The fact is, that Aristotle is not only our best witness, but also our oldest 
witness, respecting the laws of property in the Spartan commonwealth. I 
conld have wished indeed that earlier testimonies had existed, and I admit 
that even the most sagacious observer of 340-330 B.C. is liable to mistake 
when he speaks of one or two centuries before. But if Aristotle is to be 
discredited on the ground of late date, what are we to say to Plutarch? To 
insist on the intellectual eminence of Aristotle would be superfluous: and 
on this subject he is a witness the more valuable, as he had made careful, 
laborious and personal inquiries into the Grecian governments generally, 
and that of Sparta among them—the great print de mire for ancient specu- 
lative politidans, 

Now the statements of Aristotle distinctly exclude the idea of wal, in- 
divisible, inalienable, taal lots,—and prohibition of dowry. He par- 
ticularly notices the habit of giving very large dowries, and the constant tend- 
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part of the kings to ensure this object—of a fixed number of 
lots of land, each represented by one head of a household— 


ency of the lots of land to become consolidated m fewer and fewer hands. He 
tells us nothing upon the subject which is not perfectly consistent, intelli- 
gible, and uncontradicted by any known statements belonging to his own 
or to earlier times, But the reason why men refuse to believe him, and 
either set aside or explain away his evidence, is, that they sit down tostudy 
with their minds full of the division of landed property ascribed to Lykurgus 
by Plutarch, I willingly concede that on this occasion we have to choose 
between Plutarch and Aristotle. We cannot reconcile them except by arbi- 
trary suppostions, every one of which breaks up the simplicity, beauty and 
symmetry of Plutarch’s agrarian idea—and every one of which still leaves 
the perpetuity of the original lots unexplained. And I have ro hesitation in 
preferring the authority of Aristotle (which is in perfect consonance with 
what we indirectly gather from other authors, his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors) as a better witness on every ground ; rejecting the statement of 
Plutarch, and rejecting it altogether with all its consequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle is not the only argument which may be 
urged to refute this supposition, that the distinct Spartan lots remained 
unaltered in number down to the time of Lysander. For if the number 
of distinct lots remained undiminished, the number of citizens cannot 
have greatly diminished. Now the conspiracy of Kinadén falls during 
the life of Lysander, within the first ten years after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war: and in the account which Xenophon gives of that 
conspiracy, the paucity of the number of citizens is brought out in the 
clearest and most emphatic manner. And this must be before the time 
when the new law of Epitadeus is said to have passed, at least before that 
Jaw can have had room to luce any sensible effects. Ifthen the ancient 
9000 lots still remained all separate, without either consolidation or sub- 
division, how are we to account for the smallnumber of citizens at the time 
of the conspiracy of Kinad6n? 

‘This examination of the evidence (for the purpose of which I have been 
compelled to prolong the present note) shows—r. That the hypothesis of 
indivisible, inalienable lots, maintained for a long period in undiminished 
number at Sparta, is not only sustained by the very minimum of affirmative 
evidence, but is contradicted by very good negative evidence. 2, That the 
hypothesis which represents dowries to daughters as being prohibited by 
law, is indeed affirmed by Plutarch, lian and Justin, but is contradicted 
by the better authority of Aristotle. 

‘The recent edition of Herakleidés Ponticus, published by Schneidewin in 
1847 since my first edition, presents an amended text which completely 
bears out my interpretation. His text, derived from a fuller comparison of 
ting MSS. , as well as from better critical judgement (see his Prolegg. c. 
p. liv.), stands—MwAciv 88 yw AaxeBaiovlois aloxpdy verduioras’ Ths 
Be dpyalas polpas obt teorw (p. 7). It is plain that all this passage relates 
to sale of land, and not to testation, or succession, or division. Thus much 
negatively is certain, and Schneidewin remarks in his note (p. 53) that it 
contradicts Miller, Hermann, and Schémann—adding, that the distinction 
drawn is, between land inherited from the original family lots, and land 
otherwise acquired, by donation, bequest, &. Sale of the former was ab- 
solutely illegal: sale of the latter was discreditable, yet not sbeolutely 
illegal. Aristotle in the Politics (ii, 6, 10) takes no notice of any su 
distinction, between land inherited from the primitive lots, and land other- 
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this picture is one, of which the reality must not be sought on 
the banks of the Eurotas. The “ better times of the common- 
wealth,” to which he refers, may have existed in the glowing 
retrospect of Agis, but are not acknowledged in the sober 
appreciation of Aristotle, That the citizens were far more 
numerous in early times, the philosopher tells us, and that 
the community had in his day greatly declined in power, we 
also know: in this sense the times of Sparta had doubtless 
once been better. We may evenconcede that during the three 
centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they were continually 
acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle had been told that 
they had occasionally admitted new citizens, so that the aggre- 
gate number of citizens had once been 10,ooo—we may concede 
that in these previous centuries the distribution of land had 
been less unequal, so that the disproportion between the great 
size of the territory and the small number of citizens was not 
so marked as it had become at the period which the philosopher 
personally witnessed ; for the causes tending to augmented 
inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their working. 
But this admission will still leave us far removed from the 
sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Lykurgean 
Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme not far removed 
from equality of landed property—the citizens as spontaneously 
disposed to uphold this equality by giving to unprovided men the 
benefit of adoptions and heiress-marriages—and the magistrate 
as interfering to enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where 
the citizens were themselves unwilling. All our evidence 
exhibits to us both decided inequality of possessions and 
inclinations on the part of rich men the reverse of those which 


wise acquired. Nor was there perhaps any well-defined line of distinction, 
in a country of unwritten customs like Sparta, between what wassimply dis- 
graceful and what was positively illegal. Schneidewin in his note, however, 
assumes the original equality of the lotsas certain in itself, and as being the 
cause ofthe prohibition : neither of which appears to me true. 

T speak of this confused compilation still under the name of Herakleidés 
Pontic by which it is commonly known; though Schneidewin in the 
second chapter of his Prolegomena has shown sufficient reason for believing 
that there is no authority for connecting it with the name of Herakleidés. 
He tries to establish the work as consisting of Excerpta from the lost 
treatise of Aristotle’s rep) Modreidy: which is well made out with re- 
gard to some parts, but not enough to justify his inference as to the whole. 
The article, wherein Welcker vindicates the ascribing of the work to an 
Excerptor of Herakleidés, is unsatisfactory (Kleine Schriften, p. 451). 

Beyond this irrelevant of Herakleidés Ponticus, no further evi- 
dence is produced by Miller and Manso to justify their positive assertion, 
that the Spartan lot of land was indivisible in respect to inheritance. 
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Dr. Thirlwall indicates; nor will the powers of interference 
which he ascribes to the magistrate be found sustained by the 
chapter of Herodotus on which he seems to rest them.? 

To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as far as 
obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems to me that 
there are two current misconceptions which it is essential to 
discard. One of these is, that the system included a repartition 
of landed property, upon principles of exact or approximative 


1 Herod. vi. 57, in enumerating the privileges and perquisites of the 
kings—Bued(ew 8 podvous rods Bacihas rocdBe jodva marpoxou re rapOd= 
you mépi, és Tov Ixvéeras Exe, Ay wh wep 5 marhp abrhy eyyvhop’ Kal Sav 
Enpocréwy wéper nad fv vis erdy maida mordecBai 26¢Ap, BaciAhwy evarrlov 
woler Bat. . 

It scems curious that warpodxes wapOévos should mean a damsel who has 
no father (literally ucts @ non lucendo) ; but I suppose that we must accept 
this upon the authority of Julius Pollux and Timzus. Proceeding on this 
interpretation, Valckenaer gives the meaning of the passage very justly : 
“Orbe nuptias, necdum a patre desponsaix, si plures, sibi vindicarent, 
fieretque 4 éxlxAnpos, ut Athenis loquebantur, éxl8:cos, Sparte lis ista 
dirimebatur a regibus solis.” 

Now the judicial function here described is something very different from 
the language of Dr. Thirlwall, that “the kings had the disposal of the hand 
of orphan heiresses in cases where the father had not signified his will.” Such 
disposal would approach somewhat to that omnipotence which Aristophanés 
(Vesp. 585) makes old Philokleon claim for the Athenian dikasts (an exag- 
geration well-calculated to serve the poet’s purpose of making the dikasts 
appear monsters of caprice and injustice), and would be analogous to the 
power which English kings enjoyed three centuries ago as feudal guardians 
over wards. But the language of Herodotus is inconsistent with the idea that 
the kings chose a husband for the orphan heiress. She was claimed as of 
t by persons in certain degrees of relationship to her. Whether the law 
yxwerela (affinity carrying legal rights) was the same as at Athens 
we cannot tell; but the question submitted for adjudication, at Sparta to 
the kings and at Athens to the dikasteries, was certainly the same, agree- 
ably to the above note of Valckenaer—namely, to whom, among the various 
claimants for the marriage, the best legal title really belonged. It is indeed 
probable enough, that the two royal descendants of Heraklés might abuse 
their judicial function, as there are various instances known in which they 
take bribes ; but they were not likely to abuse it in favour of an unprovided 
youth. 

Next, as to adoption : Herodotus tells us that the ceremony of adoption 
was performed before the kings: probably enough there was some fee paid 
with it. But this affords no ground for presuming that they had any hand 
in determining whom the childless father was to adopt. According to the 
Attic law about adoption, there were conditions to be fulfilled, consents to 
be obtained, the absence of disqualifying circumstances verified, &c. ; and 
some authority before which this was to be done was indispensable (see Meier 
and Schémann, Attisch, Prozess. b. iii. ch. ii. p. 436). At Sparta such 
authority was vested by ancient custom in the king; but we are not told, 
nor is it probable, ‘‘that he could int. , in opposition to the wishes of 
individuals, to relieve poverty,” as Dr. Thirlwall supposes. 
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equality (distinct from that appropriation which belonged to the 
Dorian conquest and settlement), and provisions for perpetuat- 
ing the number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, that 
it was first brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of 
all Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend—which 
depicts Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at one 
stroke—yet survive after the legend itself has been set aside as 
bad evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as subsisting by 
itself without dominion over Laconia, nor Amykla, Pharis and 
Geronthre, as really and truly independent of Sparta. Yet, if 
these towns were independent in the time of Lykurgus, much 
more confidently may the same independence be affirmed of 
the portions of Laconia which lie lower than Amykle down 
the valley of the Eurotas, as well as of the eastern coast, which 
Herodotus expressly states to have been originally connected 
with Argos. y 

Discarding then these two suppositions, we have to consider 
the Lykurgean system as brought to bear upon Sparta and its 
immediate circumjacent district, apart from the rest of Laconia, 
and as not meddling systematically with the partition of 
property, whatever that may have been, which the Dorian 
conquerors established at their original settlement. Lykurgus 
does not try to make the poor rich, nor the rich poor ; but he 
imposes upon both the same subjugating drill the same habits 
of life, gentlemanlike idleness, and unlettered strength—the same 
fare, clothing, labours, privations, endurance, punishments, 
and subordination. It is a lesson instructive at least, however 
unsatisfactory, to political students—that with all this equality 
of dealing, he ends in creating a community in whom not 
merely the love of pre-eminence, but even the love of money, 
stands powerfully and specially developed.? 

How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we 
have no means of determining ; but its limits down the valley 
of the Eurotas were certainly narrow, inasmuch as it did not 
reach so far as Amykla. Nor can we tell what principles the 
Dorian conquerors may have followed in the original allotment 
of lands within the limits of that peculiar. Equal apportion- 
ment is not probable, because all the individuals of a conquer- 
ing band are seldom regarded as possessing equal claims; but 
whatever the original apportionment may have been, itremained 
without any general or avowed disturbance until the days of 
Agis III. and Kleomenés III. Here then we have the primitive 

1 ndpra BayacluBporos, Simonidés, apud Plutarch. Agesilaus, c. 1. 

® Aristotel. Polit. ii 6, 9, 19, 23. 1d piAdrimor—rd pidoxphuaror. 
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Sparta, including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, but 
no Periceki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, perhaps 
after the period of aggravated disorder and lawlessness noticed 
by Herodotus and Thucydidés, that the painful but invigorating 
discipline above sketched must have been originally brought to 
bear. 


The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition of 
additional lands and new Helots, and the formation of the order 
of Periceki, both of which were a consequence of it—is to be 
considered as posterior to the introduction of the Lykurgean 
system at Sparta, and as resulting partly from the increased 
force which that system imparted. The career of conquest 
went on, beginning from Téleklus, for nearly three centuries— 
with some interruptions indeed, and in the case of the Mes- 
senian war, with a desperate and even precarious struggle—so 
that in the time of Thucydidés, and for some time previously, 
the Spartans possessed two-fifths of Peloponnesus. And this 
series of new acquisitions and victories disguised the really weak 
point of the Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to 
plant the poorer citizensas Periceki in a conquered township, or 
to supply them with lots of land, of which they could receive 
the produce without leaving the city—so that their numbers. 
and their military strength were prevented from declining. It 
is even affirmed by Aristotle, that during these early times 
they augmented the number of their citizens by fresh ad- 
missions, which of course implies the acquisition of additional 
lots of land.’ But successful war (to use an expression sub- 
stantially borrowed from the same philosopher) was necessary 
to their salvation: the establishment of their ascendency, and’ 
of their maximum of territory, was followed, after no very long 
interval, by symptoms of decline.? It will hereafter be seen. 
that at the period of the conspiracy of Kinadén (395 B.c.), the 
full citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) were considerably in- 
ferior in number to the Hypomeiénes, or Spartans who could 
no longer furnish their qualification, and had become dis- 
franchised. And the loss thus sustained was very imperfectly 
repaired by the admitted practice sometimes resorted to by 
rich men, of associating with their own children the children 
of poorer citizens, and paying the contribution of these latter 
to the public tables, so as to enable them to go through the: 
prescribed course of education and discipline—whereby they 






1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 12. 
2 Aristot. Polit. i, 6, 22, Toryapodv dedCorro woheuairres, axdAcrro Bt. 
&ptarres, &, Compare also vii. 13, 15. 
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became (under the title or sobriquet of Mothkes?) citizens, 
with a certain taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed 
to honourable commands. 

Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedzemonians, was 
affirmed at the time of its greatest extension to have compre- 
hended 100 cities*—this after the conquest of Messenia, so 
that it would include all the southern portion of Peloponnesus, 
from Thyrea on the Argolic Gulf to the southern bank of the 
river Nedon in its course into the Ionian Sea. But Laconia, 
more strictly so called, was distinguished from Messenia, and 
was understood to designate the portion of the above-mentioned 
territory which lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. The 


1 Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 8; Phylarch. ap. Athenz. vi. p. 271. 

The strangers called Tpd@iyor, and the illegitimate sons of Spartans, whom 
Xenophon mentions with eulogy, as “having partaken in the honourable 
training of the city," must probably have been introduced in this same way, 
by private support from the rich (Kenoph. Hellen. v. 3, 9). The xenélasy 
must have then become practically much relaxed, if not extinct. 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 362; Steph. Byz, Arve, 

Construing the word réAes extensively, so as to include townships small 
as well as considerable, this estimate is probably inferior to the truth; since 
even during the depressed times of modern Greece a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term Messenia) exhibited much more than 100 

8. 


BS. 

In reference merely to the territory called Maina, between Calamata in 
the Messenian Gulf and Capo di Magna, the western part of the peninsula 
of Tenarus, see a curious letter addressed to the Duc de Nevers in 1618 (on 
occasion of a projected movement to liberate the Morea from the Turks, 
and to assure to him the sovereignty of it, as descendant of the Palzologi) 
‘by a confidential agent whom he despatched thither—M. Chateaurenaud— 
who sends to him ‘une sorte de tableau statistique du Magne, od sont 
énumerés 125 bourgs ou villages renfermans 4913 feux, et pouvans fournir 
10,000 combattans, dont 4000 armés, et 6000 sans armes (between Calamata 
and Capo di Magna).” (Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions, t. xv. 
1842, p. 329. Mémoire de M. Berger de Xivrey.) 

‘This estimate is not far removed from that of Colonel Leake towards the 
beginning of the present century, who considers that there were then in 
Mani (the same territory) 130 towns and villages ; and this too in a state 
‘of society exceedingly disturbed and insecure—where private feuds and 
private towers (or pyrghi) for defence were universal, and in parts of which, 
Colonel Leake says, I see men Preparing the ground for cotton, with a 
dagger and pistols at their girdles. This, it seems, is the ordinary armour 
of the cultivator when there is no particular suspicion of danger : the shep- 
herd is almost always armed with a musket.” . . . ‘‘The Maniotes reckon 
their population at 30,000, and their muskets at 10,000.” (Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. pp. 243, 263-266.) 

Now under the dominion of Sparta all Laconia doubtless enjoyed com- 
plete internal security, so that the idea of the cultivator tilling his land in 
arms would be unheard of. Reasoning upon the basis of what has just 
been stated about the Maniote ulation and number of townships, 100 
dacs for all Laconia isa very moderate computation, 
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conquest of Messenia by the Spartans we shall presently touch 
upon ; but that of Laconia Proper is very imperfectly narrated 
to us. Down to the reign of Téleklus, as has been before 
remarked, Amykle, Pharis and Geronthre were still Achzan : 
in the reign of that prince they were first conquered, and the 
Achzans either expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted 
that Amyklz had been previously a place of consequence: in 
point of heroic antiquity and memorials, this city, as well as 
‘Therapne, seems to have surpassed Sparta. And the war of 
the Spartans against it is represented as a struggle of some 
moment—indeed in those times the capture of any walled 
city was tedious and difficult. Timomachus, an Ageid from 
Thebes,} at the head of a body of his countrymen, is said to 
have rendered essential service to the Spartans in the conquest 
of the Achzeans of Amyklz; and the brave resistance of the 
latter was commemorated by a monument ‘erected to Zeus 
‘Tropzus at Sparta, which was still to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.? The Achzans of Pharis and Geronthre, alarmed 
by the fate of Amykle, are said to have surrendered their towns 
with little or no resistance: after which the inhabitants of all 
the three cities, either wholly or in part, went into exile beyond 
sea, giving place to colonists from Sparta.® From this time 
forward, according to Pausanias, Amyklz continued as a village.* 
But as the Amyklzan hoplites constituted a valuable portion 
of the Spartan army, it must have been numbered among the 
cities of the Periceki, as one of the hundred ;® the distinction 
between a dependent city and a village not being very strictly 
drawn. The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the great 
temple of the Amyklzan Apollo, was among the most solemn 
and venerated in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time of Alkamenés the son of Téleklus that the 
Spartans conquered Helus, a maritime town on the left bank 
of the Eurotas, and reduced its inhabitants to bondage—from 
whose name,® according to various authors, the general title 


1 Aristot. Aaxey. MoArrefa, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isth. vii. 18. 

I agree with M, Boeckh, that Pindar himself identifies this march of the 
Ageids to Amykle with the original Beskies conquest of Peloponnesus. 
(Note Critcse ad Pindac. Pyth. v. 74, P. 479.) 

2 Pausan, 63 iii, 12, 7. Pausan. iii. 22, 5. 

4 Pausan. * Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 5, 11. 

® Pausan. iii, 2,73 iii. 20, 6. Strabo, viii. p. 363. 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) that the Argeians aided Helus to resist, 
their assistance must probably have been given by sea ; perhaps from Epi- 
daurus Liméra, or Prasise, when these towns formed part of the Argeian 
federation. 
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Helots, belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was derived. But 
of the conquest of the other towns of Laconia—Gytheium, 
Akriz, Therapnze, &c.—or of the eastern land on the coast of 
the Argolic Gulf, including Brasiz and Epidaurus Liméra, or 
the island of Kythéra, all which at one time belonged to the 
Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make out 
@ progressive increase of force and dominion on the part of the 
Spartans, resulting from the organisation of Lykurgus. Of this 
progress a further manifestation is found, besides the conquest 
of the Achzans in the south by Téleklus and Alkamenés, in 
their successful opposition to the great power of Pheidén the 
Argeian, related in a previous chapter. We now approach 
the long and arduous efforts by which they accomplished the 
subjugation of their brethren the Messenian Dorians. 


CHAPTER VII 
FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS 


TuaT there were two long contests between the Laceda- 
monians and Messenians, and that, in both, the former were 
completely victorious, is a fact sufficiently attested. And if 
we could trust the statements in Pausanias—our chief and 
almost only authority on the subject—we should be in a situa- 
tion to recount the history of both these wars in considerable 
detail. But unfortunately the incidents narrated in that writer 
have been gathered from sources which are, even by his own 
admission, undeserving of credit—from Rhianus, the poet of 
Béné in Kréte, who had composed an epic poem on Aristo- 
menés and the second Messenian war, about B.c. 220—and 
from Myrén of Priéné, a prose author whose date is not exactly 
known, but belonging to the Alexandrine age, and not earlier 
than the third century before the Christian era. From Rhianus 
we have no right to expect trustworthy information, while the 
accuracy of Myrén is much depreciated by Pausanias himself 
—on some points even too much, as will presently be shown. 
But apart from the mental habits either of the prose writer or 
the poet, it does not seem that any good means of knowledge 
were open to either of them, except the poems of Tyrteus, 
which we are by no means sure that they ever consulted. The 
account of the two wars, extracted from these two authors by 
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Pausanias, is a string of /ab/eaux, several of them indeed highly 
poetical, but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency ; 
and O. Miiller has justly observed, that “ absolutely no reason 
is given in them for the subjection of Messenia.”! Theyjare 
accounts unworthy of being transcribed in detail into the pages 
of general history, nor can we pretend to do anything more 
than verify a few leading facts of the war. 

The poet Tyrtzeus was himself engaged on the side of the 
Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we learn 
the few indisputable facts respecting both the first and the 
second. If the Messenians had never been re-established in 
Peloponnesus, we should probably never have heard any further 
details respecting these early contests. That re-establishment, 
together with the first foundation of the city called Messéné 
on Mount Ithé6mé, was among the capital wounds inflicted on 
Sparta by Epaminondas, in the year B.C. 369—between 300 and 
250 years after the conclusion of the second Messenian war. 
The descendants of the old Messenians, who had remained for 
so long a period without any fixed position in Greece, were 
incorporated in the new city, together with various Helots and 
miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar genealogy. 
The gods and heroes of the Messenian race were reverentially 
invoked at this great ceremony, especially the great hero Aristo- 
menés ;* and the sight of Mount Ithémé, the ardour of the 
newly-established citizens, the hatred and apprehension of 
Sparta, operating as a powerful stimulus to the creation and 
multiplication of what are called ‘radztions, sufficed to expand 
the few facts known respecting the struggles of the old Mes- 
senians into a variety of details. In almost all these stories we 
discover a colouring unfavourable to Sparta, contrasting forcibly 
with the account given by Isokratés in his Discourse called 
Archidamus, wherein we read the view which a Spartan might 
take of the ancient conquests of his forefathers, But a clear 
proof that these Messenian stories had no real basis of tradition, 


1 History of the Dorians, i, 7, 10 (note). It seems that Diodorus had 
ven a history of the Messenian wars in considerable detail, if we may judge 
, aes fragment of the last seventh book, containing the debate between 
Kleonnis and Aristomenés, Very probably it was taken from Ephorus— 
though this we do not know. 

For the statements of Pausanias respecting Myrén and Rhianus, see iv. 6. 
Besides Myr6n and Rhianus, however, he seems to have received oral state- 
ments from contemporary Messenians and Lacedemonians; at least on 
some occasions he states and contrasts the two contradictory stories (iv. 
4) 43 iv. 5, 1). : 

2 Pausan. iv. 27, 2-3; Diodor. xv. 77. 
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is shown in the contradictory statements respecting the prin- 
cipal hero Aristomenés; for some place him in the first, 
others in the second, of the two wars. Diodérus and Myrén 
both placed him in the first ; Rhianus in the second. Though 
Pausanias gives it as his opinion that the account of the latter 
is preferable, and that Aristomenés really belongs to the second 
Messenian war, it appears to me that the one statement is 
as much worthy of belief as the other, and that there is no 
sufficient evidence for deciding between them—a conclusion 
which is substantially the same with that of Wesseling, who 
thinks that there were two persons named Aristomenés, one in 
the first and one in the second war.!_ This inextricable con- 
fusion respecting the greatest name in Messenian antiquity, 
shows how little any genuine stream of tradition can here be 
recognised. 

Pausanias states the first Messenian war as beginning in B.c. 
743 and lasting till B.c. 724—the second as beginning in B.c. 
685 and lasting till B.c. 668. Neither of these dates rest upon 
any assignable positive authority; but the time assigned to the 
first war seems probable, while that of the second is apparently 
too early. Tyrteus authenticates both the duration of the first 
war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan king Theopompus.? He says moreover (speaking 

’ 





2 See Diodor. Fragm. lib. vif. vol. iv. p. 30: in his brief summary of 
Messenian events (xv. 66) he represents it as a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Aristomenés belonged to the first or second war. Clemens 
Alexand. (Prot. p. 36) places him in the first, the same as Myr6n, by men- 
tioning him as having killed Th mus. 

‘Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 7. c.), ‘ Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, uterque 
in Messeniorum contra Spartanos bello illustrissimus, alter posteriore, priore 
alter bello.” 

Unless this duplication of homonymous persons can be shown to be pro- 
bable, by some collateral evidence, I consider it only as tantamount to a 
confession, that the difficulty is insoluble. 

Pausanias is reserved in his manner of giving judgement— pérro: 
*Apirronévns 86En ye dufi yéyover en) rod wedduov tov dorépov (iv. 6)e 
Miller (Dorians, i. 7, 9) goes much too far when he affirms that the state- 
ment of Myr6n was ‘‘in the teeth of all tradition.” Miiller states incorrectly 
the citation from Plutarch, Agis, c. 21 (see his note 4). Plutarch there says 
nothing about Zyrteus: he says that the Messenians affirmed that their hero 
Aristomenés had iV/ed the Spartan king Theopompus, whereas the Lacedse- 
monians said that he had only wounded the king. According to otk 
accounts, then, it would appear that Aristomenés belonged to the frst 
Messenian war, not to the second. 

2 ‘Tyrteus, Fragm. 6, Gaisford. But Tyrtecus ought not to be understood 
to affirm distinctly (as Pausanias, Mr. Clinton, and Miiller, all think) that 
Theopompus survived and put a close to the war: his language might consist 
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during the second war), ‘the fathers of our fathers conquered 
Messéné ;” thus loosely indicating the relative dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokratés, whose words 
date from a time when the city of Messéné was only a recent 
foundation) professed to have seized the territory, partly in 
revenge for the impiety of the Messenians in killing their own 
king the Herakleid Kresphontés, whose relative had appealed 
to Sparta for aid—partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. 
Such were the causes which had induced them first to invade 
the country, and they had conquered it after a struggle of 
twenty years.!. The Lacedsemonian explanations, as given in 
Pausanias, seem for the most part to be counter-statements 
arranged after the time when the Messenian version, evidently 
the interesting and popular account, had become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedemonians and 
Messenians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in honour 
of Artemis Limnatis, dating from the earliest times of their 
establishment in Peloponnesus. The site of this temple near 
the upper course of the river Nedon, in the mountainous ter- 
ritory north-east of Kalamata, but west of the highest ridge of 
Taygetus, has recently been exactly verified—and it seems in 
these early days to have belonged to Sparta. That the quarrel 
began at one of these border sacrifices was the statement of 
both parties, Lacedemonians and Messenians. According to 
the latter, the Lacedemonian king Téleklus laid a snare for 
the Messenians, by dressing up some youthful Spartans as 
virgins and giving them daggers ; whereupon a contest ensued, 
in which the Spartans were worsted and Téleklus slain. That 
Téleklus was slain at the temple by the Messenians, was also 
the account of the Spartans—but they affirmed that he was slain 
in attempting to defend some young Lacedzmonian maidens, 
who were sacrificing at the temple, against outrageous violence 
from the Messenian youth.? In spite of the death of this king, 


with the supposition that Theopompus had been slain in the war—*Ov 5: 
(Theopompus), Mecohyny etrouer ebpbixopor. 

For we surely’ might be authorised in saying—‘It was through Epam- 
inondas that the Spartans were conquered and humbled: or it was 
through Lord Nelson that the French fleet was destroyed in the last war,” 
though both of them perished in the accomplishment, 

"Tyrtoeus therefore does not contradict the assertion, that Theopompas was 
slain by Aristomenés, nor can he be cited as a witness to prove that Aristo- 
menés did not live during the first Messenian war ; which is the purpose for 
which Pausanias quotes him (iv. 6). 

) Isokratés (Archidamus), Or. vi. p. 121-122. 

2 Strabo (vi. p. 257) gives. similar account of the sacrilege and murderous 
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however, the war did not actually break out until some little 
time after, when Alkamenés and Theopompus were kings at 
Sparta, and Antiochus and Androklés, sons of Phintas, kings 
of Messenia, The immediate cause of it was, a private alter- 
cation between the Messenian Polycharés (victor at the fourth 
Olympiad, 8.c. 764) and the Spartan Euzphnus. Polycharés, 
having been grossly injured by Euzephnus, and his claim for 
redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge by aggres- 
sions upon other Lacedemonians. The Messenians refused to 
give him up; though one of the two kings, Androklés, strongly 
insisted upon doing so, and maintained his opinion so earnestly 
against the opposite sense of the majority and of his brother 
Antiochus, that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lace- 
dzemonians, now resolving upon war, struck the first blow with- 
out any formal declaration, by surprising the border town of 
Ampheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. They fur- 
ther overran the Messenian territory, and attacked some other 
towns, but without success. Euphaés, who had now suc- 
ceeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, summoned 


conduct of the Messenian youth at the temple of Artemis Limnatis. His 
version, substantially agreeing with that of the Lacedsemonians, seems to be 
borrowed from Antiochus, the contemporary of Thucydidés, and is therefore 
earlier than the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas, from which event 
the philo-Messenian statements take their rise, Antiochus, writing during 
the plenitude of Lacedemonian power, would naturally look upon the Mes- 
senians as irretrievably prostrate, and the impiety here narrated would in 
his mind be the natural cause why the divine judgements overtook them. 
Ephorus gives a similar account (ap. Strabo. vi. p. 280). 

‘Compare Herakleidés Ponticus (ad calcem Cragii De Rep. Laced. p. 
528) and Justin, iii. 4. 

‘The possession of this temple of Artemis Limnatis—and of the Ager 
Dentheliates, the district in which it was situated—was a subject of constant 
dispute between the Lacedemonians and Messenians after the foundation 
of the city of Messéné, even down to the time of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. iv.43). See Stephan. Byz. v, AeAGévo:; Pausan. 
ili, 2, 6; iv. 4, 25 iv. 31, 3. Strabo, vill, p. 362. 

For the situation of the temple of Artemis Limnatis, and the description 
of the Ager Dentheliates, see Professor Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, i. p. 
5-11. He discovered two boundary-stones with inscriptions, dating from 
the time of the early Roman emperors, marking the confines of Lacedsemon 
and Messéné; both on the line of the highest ridge of Taygetus, where the 
waters separate east and west, and considerably to the eastward of the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis, so that at that time the Ager Dentheliates 
was considered a part of Messenia, 

T now find that Colonel Leake (Peloponnesiaca, p. 181) regards these 
Inscriptions discovered by Professor Ross as not proving that the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis was situated near the spot where they were found. His 
authority weighs much with me on such a point, though the arguments 
which he here employs do not seem to me conclusive, 
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the forces of the country and carried on the war against 
them with energy and boldness. For the first four years of 
the war the Lacedemonians made no progress, and even in- 
curred the ridicule of the old men of their nation as faint- 
hearted warriors. In the fifth year, however, they undertook 
a more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, Theopompus 
and Polydérus, who were met by Euphaés with the full force 
of the Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, in which it 
does not seem that either side gained much advantage : never- 
theless the Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled by 
it, that they were forced to take refuge on the fortified mountain 
of Ithémé, abandoning the rest of the country. In their dis- 
tress they sent to solicit counsel and protection from Delphi, 
but their messenger brought back the appalling answer that a 
virgin of the royal race of Zpytus must be sacrificed for their 
salvation. At the tragic scene which ensues, Aristodémus puts 
to death his own daughter, yet without satisfying the exigencies 
of the oracle. The war still continued, and in the thirteenth 
year of it another hard-fought battle took place, in which the 
brave Euphaés was slain, but the,result was again indecisive. 
Aristodémus, being elected king in his place, prosecuted the 
war strenuously. The fifth year of his reign is signalised by a 
third general battle, wherein the Corinthians assist the Spartans, 
and the Arcadians and Sikyonians are on the side of Messenia ; 
the victory is here decisive on the side of Aristodémus, and the 
Lacedemonians are driven back into their own territory.1 It 
was now their turn to send envoys and ask advice from the 
Delphian oracle. The remaining events of the war exhibit a 
series, partly of stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the 
priestess,—partly of prodigies in which the divine wrath is 
manifested against the Messenians. The king Aristodémus, 
agonised with the thought that he has slain his own daughter 
without saving his country, puts an end to his own life? In 
the twentieth year of the war the Messenians abandoned 
Ith6mé, which the Lacedzmonians razed to the ground: the 
rest of the country being speedily conquered, such of the in- 
habitants as did not flee either to Arcadia or to Eleusis, were 
reduced to complete submission. 

1 It is perhaps to this occasion that the story of the Epeunakti in Theo- 
pompns referred (ap. Athenz. vi. p. 271),—Helots adopted into the 
sleeping-place of their masters who had been slain in the war, and who 
were subsequently enfranchised. 

‘The story of the Partheniz, obscure and unintelligible as it is, belongs to 
the foundation of the colony of Taras or Tarentum (Strabo, vi. p. 279). 

8 See Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. 168, 
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Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias! gives as the nar- 
rative of the first Messenian war. Most of his details bear the 
evident stamp of mere late romance ; and it will easily be seen 
that the sequence of events presents no plausible explanation 
of that which is really indubitable—the result. The twenty 
years’ war, and the final abandonment of Ithémé is attested 
by Tyrtzeus beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of 
the conquered. ‘Like asses worn down by heavy burthens”? 
(says the Spartan poet), “they were compelled to make over to 
their masters an entire half of the produce of their fields, and 
to come in the garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their 
wives, as-mourners at the decease of the kings and principal 
persons.” The revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so 
oppressive, goes by the name of the second Messenian war. 

Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian war as 
given by Myr6n and Diodérus, it would evidently have been 
very different from the above, because they included Aristo- 
menés in it, and to him the leading parts would be assigned. 
As the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we are not intro- 
duced to that great Messenign hero—the Achilles of the epic 
of Rhianus *—until the second war, in which his gigantic pro- 
portions stand prominently forward. He is the great champion 
of his country in the three battles which are represented as 
taking place during this war: the first, with indecisive result, 
at Dere; the second, a signal victory on the part of the 
Messenians, at the Boar’s Grave; the third, an equally signal 
defeat, in consequence of the traitorous flight of Aristokrates, 
king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, who, ostensibly embracing 
the alliance of the Messenians, had received bribes from Sparta. 
Thrice did Aristomenés sacrifice to Zeus Ithomatés the sacrifice 
called Hekatomphonia,‘ reserved for those who had slain with 
their own hands roo enemies in battle. At the head of a 


1 See Pausan, iv. 6-14. 

An elaborate discussion is to be seen in Manso’s Sparta on the authorities 
whom Pausanias has followed in his History of the Messenian Wars, 18. 
Beilage, t. ii. p. 264. 

“Tt would evidently be folly (he observes, p. 270) to suppose that in the 
history of the Messenian wars, as Pausanius lays them before us, we possess 
the /rue history of these events,” 

2 Tyrteeus, Fragm. §, 6 (Schneidewin). 

C. F. Hermann conceives the treatment of the Messenians after the first 
‘war as mild in comparison with what it became after the second (Lehrbuch 
der Griech. Staatsalterthitmer, sect. 31), a supposition which the emphatic 
words of Tyrteus render inadmissible. 

3 This is the express comparison introduced by Pausaniss, iv. 5, 2. 

Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Convivium, p. 159. 
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chosen band he carried his incursions more than once into the 
heart of the Lacedzmonian territory, surprised Amyklae and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the unfortified pre- 
cinct of Sparta itself, where he suspended his shield as a token 
of defiance in the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus. Thrice was 
he taken prisoner, but on two occasions marvellously escaped 
before he could be conveyed to Sparta: the third occasion was 
more fatal, and he was cast by order of the Spartans into the 
Keadas, a deep rocky cavity in Mount Taygetus into which it 
was their habit to precipitate criminals. But even in this 
emergency the divine aid! was not withheld from him. While 
the fifty Messenians who shared his punishment were all killed 
by the shock, he alone was both supported by the gods so as 
to reach the bottom unhurt, and enabled to find an unexpected 
means of escape. For when, abandoning all hope, he had 
wrapped himself up in his cloak to die, he perceived a fox 
creeping about among the dead bodies: waiting until the 
animal approached him, he grasped its tail, defending himself 
from its bites as well as he could by means of his cloak ; and 
being thus enabled to find the aperture by which the fox had 
entered, enlarged it sufficiently for crawling out himself. To 
the surprise both of friends and enemies he again appeared 
alive and vigorous at Eira, That fortified mountain, on the 
banks of the river Nedon, and near the Ionian sea, had been 
occupied by the Messenians after the battle in which they had 
been betrayed by Aristokratés, the Arcadian ; it was there that 
they had concentrated their whole force, as in the former war 
at Ithémé, abandoning the rest of the country. Under the 
conduct of Aristomenés, assisted by the prophet Theoklus, 
they maintained this strong position for eleven years. At 
length they were compelled to abandon it. Yet, as in the 
case of Ithémé, the final determining circumstances are repre- 
sented to have been, not any superiority of bravery or organ- 
isation on the part of the Lacedemonians, but treacherous 
betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal decree of the gods. 
Unable to maintain Eira longer, Aristomenés, with his sons 
and a body of his countrymen, forced his way through the 
assailants and quitted the country—some of them retiring to 
Arcadia and Elis, and finally migrating to Rhegium. He 

1 Pausan, iv. 18, 4. ’Aptoromévny 88 ts re Th KAAG Bedv mis, Kad Bh Kad 
rére épbaaccey. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignitat. p, 856) states that Herodotus had 
mentioned Aristomenés as having been made prisoner by the Laceda- 
monians: but Plutarch must here have been deceived by his memory, for 
Herodotus does not mention Aristomenés. 

VOL, Il. H 
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himself passed the remainder of his days in Rhodes, where he 
dwelt along with his son-in-law Damagétus, the ancestor of the 
noble Rhodian family called the Diagorids, celebrated for its 
numerous Olympic victories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls! the second 
Messenian war, or of what ought rather to be called the Aris- 
tomeneis of the poet Rhianus. That after the foundation of 
Messéné, and the recall of the exiles by Epaminondas, favour 
and credence was found for many tales respecting the prowess 
of the ancient hero whom they invoked ? in their libations— 
tales well calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriot- 
ism, and to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new 
inhabitants—there can be little doubt. And the Messenian 
maidens of that day may well have sung in their public proces- 
sional sacrifices,’ how “ Aristomenés pursued the flying Lace- 
demonians down to the mid-plain of Stenyklérus and up to 
the very summit of the mountain.” From such stories (‘vads- 
tions they ought not to be denominated) Rhianus may doubt- 
less have borrowed ; but if proof were wanting to show how 
completely he looked at his materials from the point of view of 
the poet and not from that of the historian, we should find it 
in the remarkable fact noticed by Pausanias. Rhianus repre- 
sented Leotychides as having been king of Sparta during the 
second Messenian war: now Leotychides (as Pausanias ob- 
serves) did not reign until nears century and a half afterwards, 
during the Persian invasion.* 


1 The narrative in Pausanias, iv, 15-24. 

According to an incidental notice in Herodotus, the Samians affirmed 
that they had aided Lacedzemon in war against Messéaé,—at what period 
we do not know (Herodot. iii. 56). 

2 Tabs 8 Mesonvlovs olda abrhs gx) rais oworBais 'Apiorowéyny Nixophbous 
xadoivras (Pausan. ii. 14, 5). The aes still continued in his time. 

Compare also Pausan. iv. 27, 3; iv. 

® Pausanias heard the song himself ie "8 4)—Eméneyov ona 7d Kat es 
pas Ere QBspevov— 

“Bg reudgov nebiay Srevvedjpioy is 1 pos dxpor 
Bixer’ “Apiorouéyys rots AaxeBaipoviors. 

According to one story, the Lacedsmonians were said to have got 
possession of the person of Aristomenés and killed him: they found in him 
a hairy heart (Steph. Byz. v. ‘ArBavla). 

4 Pausan. iv. Sr 

Perhaps Leotychides was king during the last revolt of the Helots or 
Messenians in 464 B.C., which is called the third Messenian war. He 
seems to have been then in exile, in consequence of his venality during the 
Thessalian expedition—but not yet dead (Herodot. vi. 72). Of the reality 
of what Mr, Clinton calls the ‘4zvd Messenian war in 490 B.c., I see no 
adequate proof (see Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 257). 
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To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, we may 
oppose on the side of Sparta another remarkable person, less 
striking as a character of romance, but more interesting in 
many ways to the historian—I mean the poet Tyrtzus, a native 
of Aphidnz in Attica, an inestimable ally of the Lacedemo- 
nians during most part of this second struggle. According to a 
story—which however has the air partly of a boast of the later 
Attic orators—the Spartans, disheartened at the first successes 
of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and were 
directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tyrteus, whom Pausanias and Justin 
represent as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched with 
a view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet rendering no 
real assistance! This seems to be a colouring put upon the 
story by later writers, but the intervention of the Athenians in 
the matter in any way deserves little credit? It seems more 
probable that the legendary connexion of the Dioskuri with 
Aphidne, celebrated at or near that time by the poet Alkman, 
brought about through the Delphian oracle the presence of 
the Aphidnzean poet at Sparta. Respecting the lameness of 
Tyrtaeus, we can say nothing. But that he was a schoolmaster 
(if we are constrained ta employ an unsuitable term) is highly 
probable—for in that day, minstrels who composed and sung 
poems were the only persons from whom the youth received 
any mental training. Moreover his sway over the youthful 
mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid to him in 
after-days by king Leonidas—“ Tyrteus was an adept in tick- 
ling the souls of youth.”® We sce enough to satisfy us that 
he was by birth a stranger, though he became a Spartan by 
the subsequent recompense of citizenship conferred upon him 


The poem of Rhianus was entitled Mesonviaxd. He also composed 
@cooarrnd, HAraxd, Axaind. See the fragments—they are very few—in 
Diintzer’s Collection, p. 67-77. 

He seems to have mentioned Nikoteleia, the mother of Aristomenés (Fr. 
ii, p. 73): compare Pausan. iv. 14, 5. 

may remark that Pausanias throughout his account of the second 
Messenian war names king Anaxander as leading the Lacedsemonian 
troops : but he has no authority for so doing, as we see by iv. 15, 1. It is 
a pure calculation of his own from the rarépav marépes of Tyrtazus, 

1 Pausan. iv. 15, 34 Justin. iii, 5,4. Compare Plato, Legg. ii. p. 6305 
Diodor. xv. 66} Lycurg. cont. Leokrat. p. 162. Philochorus end Kallis- 
thenés also represented him as a native of Aphidnee in Attica, which Stralo 
controverts upon slender grounds (viii. p. 362) ; Philochor. Fr. 56 (Didot), 

3 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33; Pausan. 1. 41,5; Welcker, Alkman, Fragm. 


. 20. 
PS Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 2. ’Ayatds xlur Juxas alednreu, 
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—that he was sent through the Delphian oracle—that he was 
an impressive and efficacious minstrel—and that he had more- 
over sagacity enough to employ his talents for present purposes 
and diverse needs; being able not merely to re-animate the 
languishing courage of the baffled warrior, but also to soothe 
the discontents of the mutinous. That his strains, which long 
maintained undiminished popularity among the Spartans,! 
contributed much to determine the ultimate issue of this war, 
there is no reason to doubt; nor is his name the only one to 
attest the susceptibility of the Spartan mind in that day towards 
music and poetry. The first establishment of the Karneian 
festival with its musical competition at Sparta, falls during the 
period assigned by Pausanias to the second Messenian war: 
the Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded 
prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for by the 
Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian oracle, and 
to have been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like manner, 
the Kretan Thalétas was invited thither during a pestilence, 
which his art (as it is pretended) contributed to heal (about 
620 B.c.) ; and Alkman, Xenokritus, Polymnastus, and Sakadas, 
all foreigners by birth, found favourable reception, and acquired 
popularity by their music and poetry. With the exception of 
Sakadas, who is a little later, all these names fall in the same 
century as Tyrtzeus, between 660 B.C.—610 BC. The fashion 
which the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, 
is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Terpander.? 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life consisted of 
exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended together. While 
the individual, strengthened by gymnastics, went through his 
painful lessons of fatigue, endurance and aggression — the 
citizens collectively were kept in the constant habit of simul- 
taneous and regulated movement in the warlike march, in the 
religious dance, and in the social procession. Music and song, 
being constantly employed to direct the measure and keep 
alive the spirit® of these multitudinous movements, became 
associated with the most powerful feelings which the habitual 
self-suppression of a Spartan permitted to arise, and especially 
with those sympathies which are communicated at once to an 
assembled crowd. Indeed the musician and the minstrel were 
the only persons who ever addressed themselves to the feelings 
of a Lacedemonian assembly. Moreover the simple music of 

1 Philochorus, Frag. 56, ed. Didot ; Lycurgus, cont. Leokrat, p. 163. 

® See Plutarch, De Musica, pp. 1134, 1142, 1146. 

3 Thucyd. v. 69; Xenoph. Rep. Laced. c. 13. 
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that early day, though destitute of artistical merit and super- 
seded afterwards by more complicated combinations, had 
nevertheless a pronounced ethical character. It wrought much 
more powerfully on the impulses and resolutions of the hearers,’ 
though it tickled the ear less gratefully, than the scientific 
compositions of after-days. Further, each particular style of 
music had its own appropriate mental effect—the Phrygian 
mode imparted a wild and maddening stimulus ; the Dorian 
mode created a settled and deliberate resolution, exempt alike 
from the desponding and from the impetuous sentiments.? 
What is called the Dorian mode, seems to be in reality the old 
native Greek mode as contradistinguished from the Phrygian 
and Lydian—these being the three primitive modes, subdivided 
and combined only in later times, with which the first Grecian 
musicians became conversant. It probably acquired its title 
of Dorian from the musical celebrity of Sparta and Argos, 
during the seventh and sixth centuries before the Christian 
era; but it belonged as much to the Arcadians and Achzans 
as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the marked ethical 
effects, produced both by the Dorian and the Phrygian modes 
in ancient times, are facts perfectly well-attested, however 
difficult they may be to explain upon any general theory of 
music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrteus at Sparta, there- 
fore, with his martial music, and emphatic exhortations to 
bravery in the field, as well as union at home, should have 
been very considerable, is perfectly consistent with the character 
both of the age and of the people; especially as he is repre- 
sented to have appeared pursuant to the injunction of the 
Delphian oracle. From the scanty fragments remaining to us 
of his elegies and anapzests, however, we can satisfy ourselves 
only of two facts: first, that the war was long, obstinately 
contested, and dangerous to Sparta as well as to the Messe- 
nians ; next, that other parties in Peloponnesus took part on 
both sides, especially on the side of the Messenians. So 
frequent and harassing were the aggressions of the latter upon 
the Spartan territory, that a large portion of the border land 
was left uncultivated: scarcity ensued, and the proprietors of 


1 See the treatise of Plutarch, De Musica, passim, especially c. 17, 
P. 1136, &.; 33, Pp» 1143, Plato, Republ, iii. p. 3995 Aristot. Polit, 
viii. 6, § 

The excellent treatise De Metris Pindari, prefixed by M. Boeckh to his 
edition of Pindar, is full of instruction upon this as well as upon all other 
points connected with the Grecian music (see lib. iii. c. 8, p. 238). 
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the deserted farms, driven to despair, pressed for a redivision 
of the landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtzus called Eunomia, “ Legal 
order,” was found signally beneficial! It seems certain that a 
considerable portion of the Arcadians, together with the Pisatae 
and the Triphylians, took part with the Messenians ; there are 
also some statements numbering the Eleians among their allies, 
but this appears not probable. The state of the case rather 
seems to have been, that the old quarrel between the Eleians 
and the Pisatee respecting the right to preside at the Olympic 
games, which had already burst forth during the preceding 
century in the reign of the Argeian Pheidén, still continued. 
Unwilling dependents of Elis, the Pisatee and Triphylians took 
part with the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis and 
Sparta made common cause, as they had before done against 
Pheid6n.? Pantaleén king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, acted 
as commander of his countrymen in co-operation with the 
Messenians; and he is further noted for having, at the period 
of the 34th Olympiad (644 B.c.), marched a body of troops to 
Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on that occasion, 
of the presidency: that particular festival—as well as the 8th 
Olympiad, in which Pheidén interfered,—and the r1o4th 
Olympiad, in which the Arcadians marched in,—were always 
marked on the Eleian register as non-Olympiads, or informal 
celebrations. We may reasonably connect this temporary 
triumph of the Pisatans with the Messenian war, inasmuch as 
they were no match for the Eleians single-handed, while the 
fraternity of Sparta with Elis is in perfect harmony with the 
scheme of Peloponnesian politics which we have observed as 
prevalent even before and during the days of Pheidén.? The 


2 Aristot. Polit. v. 7, 1; Pausan. iv, 18, 2. 

2 Pausan. vi. 12, 23 Strabo, viii. p. 355, where the Nécropes &xé-yovor 
mean the Pylians of Triphylia. 

* Respecting the position of the Eleians and Pisate during the second 
Messenian war, there is confusion in the different statements: as they 
cannot all be reconciled, we are compelled to make a choice. 

That the Eleians were allies of Sparta, and the Pisatans of Messenia— 
also that the contests of Sparta and Messenia were mixed up with those of 
Elis and Pisa about the agonothesia of the Olympic games—is conformable 
to one distinct statement of Strabo (viii. pp. 355, 358), and to the passage 
in Phavorinus v. Abyelas, and is moreover indirectly sustained by the view 
given in Pausanias respecting the relations between Elis and Pisa (vi. 22, 2), 
whereby it clearly appears that the agonothesia was a matter of standing 
dispute between the two, until the Pisatans,were finally crushed by the 
Eleians in the time of Pyrrhus, son of Pantaledn. Further, this same view 
is really conformable to another passage in Strabo, which, as now printed, 
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second Messenian war will thus stand as beginning somewhere 
about the 33rd Olympiad, or 648 B.c., between seventy and 
eighty years after the close of the first, and lasting, according 
to Pausanias, seventeen years; according to Plutarch, more 
than twenty years.! 





appears to contradict it, but which is recognised by Milller and others as 
needing correction, thongh the correction which they propose seems to me 
not the best. The passage (viii. p. 362) stands thus: TiAcovduis 3° ¢roné- 
noay (Messenians and Lacedzemonians) 5:2 ras dmoordcess tay Mesonvloy. 
Thy uty oby xpéorny xardernsw abrév gna) Tupraios éy ois worhuact Kad 
rods ray xarTépav warépas yerdoOa Thy 3&8 Sevrépay, Kal’ hy éAduevor 
ovppdxous *HAclovs xad ’Apyelous nal Miards dxlarnoay *Apkdduy wiv 
*Apioroxpdeny rdv *Opxouévou BaciAla apexouevav orparnydv, Thoaray Bt 
Tlavradéovra Tv *Ougarlovos: guia pnalv abrds oxparnyiva roy wédepov 
‘rots AaxeBaizovloss, &c. Here it is obvious that in the enumeration of 
allies, the Arcadians onght to have been included ; accordingly both O. 
Miller and Mr. Clinton (ad annum 672 B.C.) agree in altering the age 
thus: they insert the words eal "Apxddas after the word "HAéfous, so 
that both Eleians and Pisatans appear as allies of Messenia at once. I 
submit that this is improbable in iself, and inconsistent with the passage 
of Strabo previously noticed: the proper way of altering the passage is 
(in my judgement) to substitute the word "Apxd8as in place of the word 
*HaAelovs, which makes the two passages of Strabo consistent with each 
other, and hardly does greater violence to the text. 

‘As opposed to the view here adopted, there is undoubtedly the passage 
of Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) which numbers the Eleians among the allies of 
Messenia, and takes no notice of the Pisate. The affirmation of Julius 
Africanus (ap. Eusebium Chronic. i. p. 145, that the Pisatz revolted from 
Elis in the goth Olympiad, and celebrated the Olympic games themselves 
until Ol, 52, for twenty-two successive ceremonies) is in contradiction— 
first, with Pausanias (vi. 22, 2), which appears to me a clear and valuable 
statement, from its particular reference to the ¢aree non-Olympiads— 
secondly, with Pausanias (v. 9, 4), when the Eleians in the soth Olympiad 
determine the number of Hellanodike. I with Corsini (Fasti Attici, 
t. Pp. 47) in setting aside the passage of is Africanus: Mr. Clinton 
(F. H. p. 253) is displeased with Corsini for this suspicion, but he himself 
virtually does the same thing, for in order to reconcile Jul. Africanus with 
Pausanias, he introduces a supposition quite different from what is asserted 
by either of them; #.¢. a joint agonothesia by Eleians and Pisatans 
together. This hypothesis of Mr. Clinton appears to me gratuitous and 
inadmissible: Africanus himself meant to state something quite different, 
and I imagine him to have been misled by an erroneous authority. See 
Mr, Clinton, F. H. ad ann. 660 B.C, to 580 B.C. 

1 Plutarch, De Seré Num. Vind. p. 548; Pausan. iv. 15, 13 iv. 17, 33 
iv. 23, 2. 

“Ths date of the second Messenian war, and the interval between the 
second and the first, are poiats respecting which also there is irreconcileable 
discrepancy of statement : we can only choose the most probable: see the 

assages collected and canvassed in O. Miller (Dorians, i. 7, 11, and in 
Yas, Clinton, Fast, Hellen. vol, i, Appendix 2, p. 267). 

‘According to Pausanias, the second war lasted from B.C, 685-668, 

and there was an interval between the first and the second war of 39 years. 
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Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country after 
this second conquest are said to have found shelter and 
sympathy among the Arcadians, who admitted them to a new 
home and gave them their daughters in marriage; and who 
moreover punished severely the treason of Aristokratés, king 
of Orchomenus, in abandoning the Messenians at the battle 
of the Trench. That perfidious leader was put to death and 
his race dethroned, while the crime as well as the punishment 
was further commemorated by an inscription, which was to be 
seen near the altar of Zeus Lykzus in Arcadia. The inscription 
doubtless existed in the days of Kallisthenés, in the generation 
after the restoration of Messéné. But whether it had any 
existence prior to that event, or what degree of truth there may 
be in the story about Aristokratés, we are unable to determine :? 
the son of Aristokratés, named Aristodémus, is alleged in 
another authority to have reigned afterwards at Orchomenus.? 


Justin (iii. 5) reckons an interval of eighty years; Eusebius an interval of 
ninety years. The main evidence is the passage of Tyrtzus, wherein that 
poet, speaking during the second war, says, “The fathers of our fathers 
conquered Messéné.” 

'r. Clinton adheres very nearly to the view of Pausanias; he supposes 
that the real date is only six years lower (679-662). But I agree with 
Clavier (Histoire des Premiers Temps de la Gréce, t. ii. p. 233) and O. 
‘Miller (?. c.) in thinking that an interval of thirty-nine years is too short to 
suit the phrase of fathers’ fathers. Speaking in the present year (1846), it 
would not be held proper to say, “‘ The fathers of our fathers carried on 
the war between 1793 and the peace of Amiens ;” we should rather say, 
“The fathers of our fathers carried on the American war and the Seven 
Years’ war.” An age is marked by its mature and even elderly members— 
by those between thirty-five and fifty-five years of age. 

Agreeing as I do here with O. Miller, against Mr. Clinton, I also agree 
with him in thinking that the best mark which we possess of the date of 
the second Messenian war is the statement respecting Pantale6n: the 34th 
Olympiad, which Pantale6n celebrated, probably fell within the time of the 
war; which would thus be brought down much later than the time assigned 
by Pausanias, yet not so far down as that named by Eusebius and Justi 
the exact year of its commencement, however, we have no means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his discussions on the Fragments of the lost Books of Diodorus, 
thinks that that historian placed the beginning of the second Messenian 
war in the 35th Olympiad (B.c. 640) (Krebs, Lectiones Diodores, p. 254- 
260). 

1 Diodor. xv. 66; Polyb. iv. 33, who quotes Kallisthenés; Paus. 
52 Neither the inscription, as cited by Polybius, nor the allusion in 

Hlutarch (De Sera Numin. Vindict@, p. 548), spear to fit the narrative of 
Pausanias, for both of them imply secret and long-concealed treason, 
tardily brought to light by the interposition of the gods; whereas Pausanias 
perare the treason of Aristokratés at the battle of the Trench as palpable 
and flagrant. 

2 Herakleid. Pontic. ap. Diog. Laért. i. 94. 
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That which stands strongly marked is, the sympathy of Arca- 
dians and Messenians against Sparta—a sentiment which 
was in its full vigour at the time of the restoration of 
Messéné. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the 
complete subjugation of the Messenians. Such of them as 
remained in the country were reduced to a servitude probably 
not less hard than that which Tyrtzeus described them-as 
having endured between the first war and the second. In 
after-times, the whole territory which figures on the map as 
Messenia,—south of the river Nedon, and westward of the 
summit of Taygetus,—appears as subject to Sparta, and as 
forming the western portion of Laconia ; distributed (in what 
proportion we know not) between Pericekic towns and Helot 
villages. By what steps, or after what degree of further resist- 
ance, the Spartans conquered this country we have no informa- 
tion ; but we are told that they made over Asiné to the expelled 
Dryopes from the Argolic peninsula, and Mothéné to the 
fugitives from Nauplia! Nor do we hear of any serious revolt 
from Sparta in this territory until 150 years afterwards,? subse- 
quent to the Persian invasion,—a revolt which Sparta, after 
serious efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territory 
remained in her power until her defeat at Leuktra, which led 
to the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas. The fertility 
of the plains—especially of the central portion near the river 
Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, modern as well as 
ancient—rendered it an acquisition highly valuable. At some 
time or other, it must of course have been formally partitioned 
among the Spartans, but it is probable that different and suc- 
cessive allotments were made, according as the various portions 
of territory, both to the east and to the west of Taygetus, were 
conquered. Of all this we have no information.® 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, 
we may see enough to warrant us in making two remarks. 
Both were tedious, protracted, and painful, showing how 
slowly the results of war were then gathered, and adding one 


1 Pausan. iv. 24, 23 iv. 34, 63 iv. 35, 2 

2 Thucyd. i. ror. 

® Pausanias says, thy piv KAAnv Meconviay, xAhy ris *Acwalav, adrol 
Bieadyxavov, &c. (iv. 24, 2). 

In an apophthegm ascribed to King Polydorus, leader of the Spartans 
during the first Messenian war, he is asked, whether he is really taking 
arms against his brethren, to which he replies, “No; I am only marching 
to the unallotted portion of the territory.” (Plutarch, Apophthegm. 
Lakonic. p. 231).—ésl shy dkAtpwrov xépay. 
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additional illustration to prove how much the rapid and 
instantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia by the 
Dorians, which the Herakleid legend sets forth, is contradicted 
by historical analogy. Both were characterised by a similar 
defensive proceeding on the part of the Messenians—the 
occupation of a mountain difficult of access, and the fortifica- 
tion of it for the special purpose and resistance—Ith6mé 
(which is said to have had already a small town upon it) in 
the first war, Eira in the second. It is reasonable to infer 
from hence that neither their principal town Stenyklérus, nor 
any other town in their country, was strongly fortified, so as to 
be calculated to stand a siege; that there were no walled 
towns among them analogous to Mykenz and Tiryns on the 
eastern portion of Peloponnesus: and that perhaps what were 
called towns were, like Sparta itself, clusters of unfortified 
villages. The subsequent state of Helotism into which they 
were reduced is in consistency with this dispersed village 
residence during their period of freedom. 

The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart 
and sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. Unwilling 
subjects themselves, the Pisatans had lent their aid to the 
Messenians—and their king Pantaleén, one of the leaders of 
this combined force, had gained so great a temporary success, 
as to dispossess the Eleians of the agonothesia or administra- 
tion of the games for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th 
Olympiad. Though again reduced to their condition of sub- 
jects, they manifested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 
48th Olympiad, under Damophén, the son of Pantaleén, and 
the Eleians marched into their country to put them down, but 
were persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. At 
length, shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damo- 
ph6n, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants of Dyspon- 
tium and the other villages in the Pisatid, assisted by those of 
Makistus, Skillus, and the other towns in Triphylia, took up 
arms to throw off the yoke of Elis; but their strength was 
inadequate to the undertaking. They were completely con- 
quered ; Dyspontium was dismantled, and the inhabitants of 
it obliged to flee the country, from whence most of them 
emigrated to the colonies of Epidamnus and Apollonia in 
Epirus. The inhabitants of Makistus and Skillus were also 
chased from their abodes, while the territory became more 
thoroughly subject to Elis than it had been before. These 
incidents seem to have occurred about the soth Olympiad, or 
B.C, 580; and the dominion of Elis over her Pericekid territory 
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was thus as well assured as that of Sparta! The separate 
denominations both of Pisa and Triphylia became more and 
more merged in the sovereign name of Elis: the town of 
Lepreum alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained a 
separate name and a sort of half-autonomy down to the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles 
against the Eleians.? But towards the period of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the political interests of Lacedemon had 
become considerably changed, and it was to her advantage to 
maintain the independence of the subordinate states against 
the superior: accordingly, we find her at that time upholding 
the autonomy of Lepreum. From what cause the devastation 
of the Triphylian towns by Elis, which Herodotus mentions as 
having happened in his time, arose, we do not know ; the fact 
seems to indicate a continual yearning for their original inde- 
pendence, which was still commemorated, down to a much 
later period, by the ancient Amphiktyony at Samikum in 
Triphylia in honour of Poseid6n—a common religious festival 
frequented by all the Triphylian towns and celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Makistus, who sent round proclamation of a 
formal truce for the holy period.? The Lacedzemonians, after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war had left them undisputed 
heads of Greece, formally upheld the independence of the 
Triphylian towns against Elis, and seem to have countenanced 
their endeavours to attach themselves to the Arcadian aggre- 
gate, which however was never fully accomplished. Their 
dependence on Elis became loose and uncertain, but was 
never wholly shaken off.t 


2 Pausan. vi. 22, 23 v. 6, 33 v. 10, 2: Strabo, viii, p. 355-357- 

The temple in honour of Zeus at Olympia’ was first erected by the 
Eleians out of the spoils of this expedition (Pausan. v. 10, 2). 

2 Thucyd. v. 31. Even Lepreum is characterised as Eleian, however 
(Aristoph. Aves, 149): compare also Steph. Byz. v. TppvAla, 4 *HAus. 

Even in the sixth Olympiad an inhabitant of Dyspontium is proclaimed 
as victor at the stadium, under the denomination of ‘‘an Eieian from 
Dyspontium ;” proclaimed by the Eleians of course—the like in the 27th 
Olympiad : see Stephan. Byz. v. Avoxdyriov, which shows that the inhabi- 
tants of the Pisatid cannot have rendered themselves independent of Elis 
in the 26th Olympiad, as Strabo alleges (viii. p. 365). 

3 Herodot. iv. 149; Strabo, viii. p. 343. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 17; xv. 77; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 23, 26. 

It was about this period probably that the idea of the local eponymus, 
Triphylus, son of Arkas, was first introduced (Polyb. iv. 77). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND ARGOLIS 


I wave described in the last two chapters, as far as our 
imperfect evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession 
both of the southern portion of Laconia along the course of 
the Eurotas down to its mouth, and of the Messenian territory 
westward. Her progress towards Arcadia and Argolis is now 
to be sketched, so as to conduct her to that position which she 
occupied during the reign of Peisistratus at Athens, or about 
560-540 B.C.,—a time when she had reached the maximum of 
her territorial possessions, and when she was confessedly the 
commanding state in Hellas. 

The central region of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, had 
never received any immigrants from without. Its indigenous 
inhabitants—a strong and hardy race of mountaineers, the 
most numerous Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, and the con- 
stant hive for mercenary troops!—were among the rudest 
and poorest of Greeks, retaining for the longest period their 
original subdivision into a number of petty hill-villages, each 
independent of the other; while the union of all who bore 
the Arcadian name (though they had some common sacrifices, 
such as the festival of the Lykzan Zeus, of Despoina, daughter 
of Poseidén and Démétér, and of Artemis Hymnia?) was 
more loose and ineffective than that of Greeks generally, 
either in or out of Peloponnesus. The Arcadian villagers 
were usually denominated by the names of regions, coincident 
with certain ethnical subdivisions—the Azdnes, the Parrhasii, 
the Meenalii (adjoining Mount Menalus), the Eutrésii, the 
AEgytee, the Skirite,® &c. Some considerable towns however 


1 Hermippus ap. Athena i, p. 27. *ArBpdmo8" ex Spuylas, aad 3° 
*ApxaBlas émxotpous. Also Xenoph. Hellen vii. 1, 23. wAcioroy B& 
Gide Tay 'EAAnRaY 7d "Apxadixdy ety, Ke. 

2 Pausan. viii. 6, 73 vilk 37, 65 Ss, 2. Xenias, one of the generals 
of Greck mercenaries in the service of Cyrus the younger, native of the 
Parthasian district in Arcadia, celebrates with great solemnity, during the 
march upward, the festival and games of the Lyksea (Kenoph. Anabas. i, 
2, 10; compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 142). 

Many of the forests in Arcadia contained not only wild boars, but bears, 
in the days of Pausanias (viii. 23, 4). 

8 Pausan. viii. 26, § ; Strabo, vill. p. 388. 

Some geographers distributed the Arcadians into three subdivisions, 
Azanes, Parthasii, and Trapezuntii, Azan passed for the son of Arcas, 
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there were—aggregations of villages or demes which had been 
once autonomous. Of these the principal were Tegea and 
Mantineia, bordering on Laconia and Argolis—Orchomenus, 
Pheneus, and Stymphalus, towards the north-east, bordering on 
Achaia and Phlius—Kleit6r and Herza, westward, where the 
country is divided from Elis and Triphylia by the woody 
mountains of Pholée and Erymanthus—and Phigaleia, on the 
south-western border near to Messenia. The most powerful 
of all were Tegea and Mantineia’—conterminous towns, 
nearly equal in force, dividing between them the cold and 
high plain of Tripolitza, and separated by one of those cap- 
ricious torrents which only escapes through katabothra. To 
regulate the efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring 
friendly co-operation of both the towns; and when their 
frequent jealousies brought on a quarrel, the more aggressive 
of the two inundated the territory of its neighbour as one 
means of annoyance. The power of Tegea, which had grown 
up out of nine constituent townships originally separate,” 
appears to have been more ancient than that of its rival; as 
we may judge from its splendid heroic pretensions connected 
with the name of Echemus, and from the post conceded to 
its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, which was 
second in distinction only to that of the Lacedemonians.® 
If it be correct, as Strabo asserts,* that the incorporation of 


and his lot in the division of the paternal inheritance was said to have 
contained seventeen towns (8s fAaxey *AChy). Stephan, Byz v. *Afavla— 
Tiajfacta. Kleitdr seems the chief place in Azania, as far as we can infer 
from genealogy (Pausan. viii. 4, 2, 3). Pzeus or Pts, from whence the 
Azanian suitor of the daughter of Aeisthent’s presented himself, was 
between Kleit6r and Psdphis (Herod. vi. 127; Paus, viii, 23, 6). A 
Delphian oracle, however, reckons the inhabitants of Phigaleia, 2 the 
south-westem corner of Arcadia, among the Azanes (Paus. viii. 3)- 

‘The burial-place of Arcas was supposed tobe on Mount Meenalus (Baus, 
viii. 9, 2). 

1 Thucyd. y. 65. Compare the description of the ground in Professor 
Ross (Rewen im ’eloponnes, iv. 7). 

2 Strabo, viii. p. 337. 

3 Herodot. ix. 27. 

4 Strabo, 4 ¢. _Mantineia is reckoned among the oldest cities of Arcadia 
(Polyb. ii. 54). Both Mantineia and Orchomenus had originally occupied 
very lofty hill sites, and had been rebuilt on a larger scale, lower down 
nearer to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 3; 12, 4; 13, 2). 

Th regard to the relations, during ‘the early historical Periods between 
Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there is a new fragment of Diodorus (among 
those a ently published by Didot out of the Excerpta in the Escurial 
library, Fragment. Historic. Greecor, vol. ii, p. viii.). The Argeians had 
espoused the cause of the Arcadians against Sparta; and at the expense of 
considerable loss and suffering, had regained such ‘portions of Arcadia as 
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the town of Mantineia, out of its five separate demes, was 
brought about by the Argeians, we may conjecture that the 
latter adopted this proceeding as,a means of providing some 
check upon their powerful neighbours of Tegea. The plain 
common to Tegea and Mantineia was bounded to the west 
by the wintry heights of Menalus,! beyond which, as far as 
the boundaries of Laconia, Messenia, and Triphylia, there was 
nothing in Arcadia but small and unimportant townships or 
villages—without any considerable town, before the important 
step taken by Epaminondas in founding Megalopolis, a short 
time after the battle of Leuktra. The mountaineers of these 
regions who joined Epaminondas before the battle of Man- 
tineia (at a time when Mantineia and most of the towns of 
Arcadia were opposed to him) were so inferior to the other 
Greeks in equipment, that they still carried as their chief 
weapon, in place of the spear, nothing better than the ancient 
club.? 

Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller 
Arcadian townships near them in a sort of dependence, and 
were anxious to extend this empire over others: during the 
Peloponnesian war, we find the Mantineians establishing and 
garrisoning a fortress at Kypsela among the Parrhasii, near the 
site in which Megalopolis was afterwards built. But at this 


she had conquered. The king of Argos restored this recovered territory 
to the Arcadians: but the Argeians generally were angry that he did not 
retain it and distribute it among them as a reward for their losses in the 
contest. They rose in insurrection against the king, who was forced to flee, 
and take refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustrate this fragment, nor do we know to what 
king, date, or events, it relates. 

1" Mawaarln Bvexeluepos (Delphian Oracle, ap. Paus. viii. 9, 2). 

2 Xenophon, in describing the ardour with which Epaminondas inspired 
his soldiers before this final battle, says (vii. 5, 20), =peObuws piv @Aevkodvro 
of inmeis rd xpdvn, kerebovros exelvou: @eypdpovro Bt Kal ray ApKdduy 
Smrira, ponara Exovres, &s Anata Byres: wdvres BL hxovavro xal 
Adbyxas Ka) paxalpas, Kad €raurpbrovro ras doxlBas. 

It is hardly conceivable that these Arcadian clubmen should have pos- 
sessed a shield and a full panoply. The language of Xenophon in calling 
them hoplites, and the term éxeypdqorro (properly referring to the inscrip- 
tion on the shield) appear to be conceived in a spirit of contemptuous 
sneering, proceeding from Xenophon's miso-Theban tendencies: “ the 
Arcadian hoplites with their clubs put themselves forward to be as good as 
the Thebans.” That these tendencies of Xenophon show themselves in 
expressions very unbecoming to the dignity of history (though curious as 
evidences of the time) may be seen by vii. 5, 12, where he says of the 
Thebans—dradea 3h of xip xvdowres, of vevinnndres rods AaxeBaspovlovs, 
of r@ mavr) wAdoves, &c. 

3 Thucyd. v. 33, 47, 81. 
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period, Sparta, as the political chief of Hellas—having a 
strong interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, small and 
great, as much isolated from each other as possible, and in 
checking all schemes for the formation of local confederacies 
—stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy of these 
smaller Arcadians, and drove back the Mantineians within 
their own limits! At a somewhat later period, during the 
acmé of her power, a few years before the battle of Leuktra, 
she even proceeded to the extreme length of breaking up the 
unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls to be razed, and 
the inhabitants to be again parcelled into their five original 
demes—a violent arrangement which the turn of political 
events very soon reversed.? It was not until after the battle 
of Leuktra and the depression of Sparta that any measures 
were taken for the formation of an Arcadian political con- 
federacy ;* and even then the jealousies of the separate cities 
rendered it incomplete and short-lived. The great permanent 
change, the establishment of Megalopolis, was accomplished 
by the ascendency of Epaminondas. Forty petty Arcadian 
townships, among those situated to the west of Mount 
Meenalus, were aggregated into the new city; the jealousies 
of Tegea, Mantineia, and Kleit6r, were for a while suspended ; 
and cekists came from all of them, as well as from the districts 
of the Menalii and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new 
establishment a genuine Pan-Arcadian character.4 It was thus 
that there arose for the first time a powerful city on the borders 
ef Laconia and Messenia, rescuing the Arcadian townships 
from their dependence on Sparta, and imparting to them 
political interests of their own, which rendered them both a 
check upon their former chief and a support to the re-estab- 
lished Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of the 


1 Thucyd. Z¢ Compare the instructive speech of Kleigents, the 
envoy from Akanthus, addressed to the Lacedamonians, 3.c. 382 (Xen. 
Hellen. v. 2, 15-16). 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 1-6 ; Diodor. xv. 19. 

2 Xenoph, Hellen. vi. §, 10-11 5 vii. 1, 23-25. 

4 Pausan. viii. 27, 5. No oekist is mentioned from Orchomenus, though 
three of the petty townships contributing (ovvredoivra) to Orchomenus 
were embodied in the new city, The feud between the neighbouring cities 
of Orchomenus and Mantineia was bitter (Xen, Hellen. vi, 5, 11-22). 
Orchomenus and Hérea both opposed the political confederation of 
Arcadia, 

The oration of Demosthenes, drip Meyadoroairay, strongly attests the 
importance of this city, especially c. 1o—dav uy dvaipeOSar nal Biomisdaaw, 
Taxupois AaxeBawworlois e065 dori elvat, &c. 
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reader for one moment to events long posterior in the order of 
time (Megalopolis was founded in 370 B.c.), in order that he 
may understand, by contrast, the general course of those 
incidents of the earlier time, where direct accounts are wanting. 
The northern boundary of the Spartan territory was formed by 
some of the many small Arcadian townships or districts, several 
of which were successively conquered by the Spartans and 
incorporated with their dominion, though at what precise time 
we are unable to say. We are told that Charilaus, the reputed 
nephew and ward of Lykurgus, took Aigys, and that he also 
invaded the territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for 
he was defeated and taken prisoner :1 we also hear that the 
Spartans took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but 
were driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian Orestha- 
sians.2 During the second Messenian war the Arcadians are 
represented as cordially seconding the Messenians : and it may 
seem perhaps singular, that while neither Mantineia nor Tegea 
are mentioned in this war, the more distant town of Orcho- 
menus, with its king Aristokratés, takes the lead. But the 
facts of the contest come before us with so poetical a colouring, 
that we cannot venture to draw any positive inference as to the 
times to which they are referred. 

CEnus§ and Karystus seem to have belonged to the Spartans 
in the days of Alkman: moreover the district called Skiritis, 
bordering on the territory of Tegea—as well as Belemina and 
Maleatis, to the westward, and Karyz to the eastward and south- 
eastward, of Skiritis—forming all together the entire northern 
frontier of Sparta, and all occupied by Arcadian inhabitants— 
had been conquered and made part of the Spartan territory 4 


1 Pausan. iii, 2, 6 5 iti, 7, 35 vill. 48 3. 2 Pausan. viii. 39, 2. 

3 Alkman, Fr. 15, Welcker ; Strabo, x. p. 446. 

4 That the Skiritee were Arcadians is well known (Thuc. v. 47 ; Steph. 
Byz. v. Zx(pos) ; the possession of Belemina was disputed with Sparta, in 
the days of her comparative humiliation, by the Arcadians : see Plutarch, 
Kleomenés, 4; Pausan. viii. 35, 4. 

Respecting Karyse (the border town of Sparta, where the SiaBarhpa 
were sacrificed, Thuc. v. 55) see Photius Kapudr eva—toprh Apréuidos* ras 
Bk Kapdas "Apxddwv obcas arerivovre AaxeBaidyior. 

The readiness with which Karyae and the Maleates revolted against 
Sparta after the battle of Leuktra, even before the invasion of Laconia by 
the Thebans, exhibits them apparently as conquered foreign dependencies 
of Sparta, without any kindred of race (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 24-26 ; 
vii. 1, 28). Leuktron in the Maleatis seems to have formed a_ part of 
the territory of Megalopolis in the days of Kleomenés III. (Plutarch, 
Kleomenés, 6) ; in the Peloponnesian war it was the frontier town of 
Sparta towards Mount Lykzeum (Thue. v. 53). 
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before 600 B.c, And Herodotus tells us, that at this period the 
Spartan kings Leon and Hegesiklés contemplated nothing less 
than the conquest of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the 
Delphian oracle a blessing on their enterprise.1_ The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the whole 
of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the usual equi- 
vocations of language, to try their fortune against Tegea. 
Flushed with their course of previous success, not less than by 
the favourable construction which they put upon the words of 
the oracle, the Lacedemonians marched against Tegea with 
such entire confidence of success, as to carry with them chains 
for the purpose of binding their expected prisoners. But the 
result was disappointment and defeat. They were repulsed 
with loss ; and the prisoners whom they left behind, bound in 
the very chains which their own army had brought, were 
constrained to servile labour on the plain of Tegea—the words 
of the oracle being thus literally fulfilled, though in a sense 
different from that in which the Lacedemonians had first 
understood them.? 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were constantly 
unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, and this 
strenuous resistance probably prevented them from extending 
their conquests further among the petty states of Arcadia. 

At length, in the reign of Anaxandridés and Arist6, the suc- 
cessors of Leon and Hegesiklés (about 560 B.c.), the Delphian 
oracle, in reply to a question from the Spattans—which of the 
gods they ought to propitiate in order to become victorious— 
enjoined them to find and carry to Sparta the bones of Orestés, 
son of Agamemnén. After a vain search, since they did not 
know where the body of Orestés was to be found, they applied 
to the oracle for more specific directions, and were told that 
the son of Agamemnén was buried at Tegea itself, in a place 
“‘where two blasts were blowing under powerful constraint,— 
where there was stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction 
upon destruction.” These mysterious words were elucidated 
by a lucky accident. During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one 
of the chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen youth who acted as the 
moyeable police of the country under the ephors, visited the 
place, and entered the forge of a blacksmith—who mentioned 


1 Herod. i, 66. Karagporhoavres 'Apnddav xpéocoves elvas, éxpnornpid- 
Govro dy ot On) pe Bt Th 'Apkdduy xdpp. 
o Herod. 67 ; Pausnn. tle 3, 53 vitle 45) 2. 
Herodotus saw the identical chains suspended in the temple of Athéné 
Alea at Tegea. 
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to him, in the course of conversation, that in sinking a well im 
his outer court he had recently discovered a coffin containing: 
a, body seven cubits long ; astounded at the sight, he had left: 
it there undisturbed. It struck Lichas that the gigantic relic: 
of aforetime could be nothing else but the corpse of Orestés,. 
and he felt assured of this when he reflected how accurately 
the indications of the oracle were verified ; for there were the: 
“two blasts blowing by constraint,” in the two bellows of the: 
blacksmith : there was “the stroke and counter-stroke” in his. 
hammer and anvil, as well as the “destruction upon destruc~ 
tion” in the murderous weapons which he was forging. Lichas. 
said nothing, but returned to Sparta with his discovery, which 
he communicated to the authorities, who, by a concerted 
scheme, banished him under a pretended criminal accusation. 
He then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of an exile, 
prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, and 
when he found himself in possession, dug up and carried off to. 
Sparta the bones of the venerated hero.! 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character of 
the contest was changed; the Spartans found themselves 
constantly victorious over the Tegeans. But it does not seem 
that these victories led to any positive result, though they 
might perhaps serve to enforce the practical conviction of 
Spartan superiority ; for the territory of Tegea remained un- 
impaired, and its autonomy noway restrained. During the 
Persian invasion Tegea appears as the willing ally of Lace~ 
dzemon, and as the second military power in the Peloponnesus ;? 
and we may fairly presume that it was chiefly the strenuous 
resistance of the Tegeans which prevented the Lacedzemonians 
from extending their empire over the larger portion of the 
Arcadian communities. These latter always maintained their 
independence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding 
power in Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly as to 
the disposal of their military force. And the influence which 
Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main item in 
her power, never seriously shaken until the battle of Leuktra ; 
which took away her previous means of ensuring success and 
plunder to her minor followers.® 

Having thus related the extension of the power of Sparta on 


1 Herod. i. 69-70. 2 Herod. ix. 26. 
® Xenoph. Hellen. v.2, 19. “Ooxep’Apxddes, Srav ped Sudr Two, 7d re 
adrav o&{over Kal rd BANSrpio apmdove, &c, 
Tate, was said to the Lacedzemonians about ten years before the battle of 
uktra, 
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her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to mention her 
acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern side, towards 
Argos. Originally (as has been before stated) not merely the 
province of Kynuria and the Thyre&tis, but also the whole 
coast down to the promontory of Malea, had either been part 
of the territory of Argos or belonged to the Argeian con- 
federacy. We learn from Herodotus,! that before the time 
when the embassy from Creesus king.of Lydia came to solicit 
aid in Greece (about 547 B.c.), the whole of this territory had 
fallen into the power of Sparta; but how long before, or at 
what precise epoch, we have no information. A considerable 
victory is said to have been gained by the Argeians over the 
Spartans in the 27th Olympiad or 669 8.c., at Hysiz, on the 
road between Argos and Tegea.? At that time it does not 
seem probable that Kynuria could have been in the possession 
of the Spartans—so that we must refer the acquisition to some 
period in the following century; though Pausanias places it 
much earlier, during the reign of Theopompus ’—and Eusebius 
connects it with the first establishment of the festival called 
Gymnopzedia at Sparta in 678 B.c. 

About the year 547 B.c., the Argeians made an effort to 
reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led to a combat long 
memorable in the annals of Grecian heroism. It was agreed 
between the two powers that the possession of this territory 
should be determined by a combat of 300 select champions on 
each side ; the armies of both retiring, in order to leave the 
field clear. So undaunted, and so equal was the valour of 
these two chosen companies, that the battle terminated by 
leaving only three of them alive—Alkénér and Chromius 
among the Argeians, Othryadés among the Spartans. The 
two Argeian warriors hastened home to report their victory, but 
Othryadés remained on the field, carried off the arms of the 
enemy’s dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his position 
until he was joined by his countrymen the next morning. 
Both Argos and Sparta claimed the victory for their respective 
champions, and the dispute after all was decided by a general 
conflict, in which the Spartans were the conquerors, though not 
without much slaughter on both sides. The brave Othryadés, 
ashamed to return home as the single survivor of the 3oo, fell 
upon his own sword on the field of battle. 

This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which did not 
again pass, until a very late period of Grecian history, under 

1 Herod. i, 82. 2 Pausan. ii, 25, 1. 

® Pausan. iii. 7, 5. 4 Herod. i. 82 ; Strabo, viii. p. 376, 
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the power of Argos. The preliminary duel of 300, with its 
uncertain issue, though well-established as to the general fact, 
was represented by the Argeians in a manner totally different 
from the above story, which seems to have been current among 
the Lacedzemonians.1 But the most remarkable circumstance 
is, that more than a century afterwards—when the two powers 
were negotiating for a renewal of the then expiring truce—the 
Argeians, still hankering after this their ancient territory, 
desired the Lacedzmonians to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion ; which being refused, they next stipulated for the privilege 
of trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the former, 
at any time except during the prevalence of war or of epidemic 
disease. The historian tells us that the Lacedemonians 
acquiesced in this proposition, though they thought it absurd,? 
in consequence of their anxiety to keep their relations with 
Argos at that time smooth and pacific. But there is no reason 
to imagine that the real duel, in which Othryadés contended, 
was considered as absurd at the time when it took place or 
during the age immediately succeeding. It fell in with a sort 
of chivalrous pugnacity which is noticed among the attributes 
of the early Greeks,’ and also with various legendary exploits, 
such as the single combat of Echemus and Hyllus, of Melanthus 
and Xanthus, of Menelaus and Paris, &c. Moreover, the 
heroism of Othryadés and his countrymen was a popular theme 


1 The Argeians showed at Argos a statue of Perilaus, son of Alkénér, 
killing Othryadés (Pausan. ii. 20, 6; ii. 38, 5 ; compare x. 9, 6, and the 
references in Larcher ad Herodot. i. 82). The narrative of Chrysermus, 
ay rplrg TMedowovynaiaxay (as given in Plutarch, Parallel. Hellenic. p. 
306), is different in many respects. 

Pausanias found the Thyreatis in possession of the Argeians (ii. 38, 5). 
They told him that they had recovered it by adjudication ; when or by 
whom we do not know: it seems to have passed back to Argos before 
the clove of the reign of Kleomenés III. at Sparta (220 B.c.), Polyb. 
iv. 36. 

Strabo even reckons Prasize as Argeian, to the south of Kynuria (viii. p. 
368), though in his other passage (p. 374), seemingly cited from Ephorus, 
itis treated as Lacedzmonian. Compare Manso, Sparta, vol. ii. Beilage 
i, p. 48 
usebius, placing this duel at a much earlier period (Ol. 27, 3, 678 B.C.), 
ascribes the first foundation of the Gymnopzedia at Sparta to the desire of 
commemorating the event. Pausanias (iii. 7, 3) places it still further back, 
in the reign of Theopompus. 

®Thacyd. v. 41. Tois 3 AaeBaiporlos Td pty mpdrov eéxer pwpla 
elvat rairTa, Exera (¢rebdpovy yip wdvrus 7d “Apyos pidioy txew) Ewvexd- 
pnoay ep’ ofs htlouv, Kal Euveypdparro. 

® Herodot. vii. 9. Compare the challenge which Herodotus alleges to 
have been proclaimed to the Spartans by Mardonius, through a herald, 
just before the battle of Platzed (ix. 48). 
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for poets not only at the Spartan gymnopedia,} but also else- 
where, and appears to have been frequently celebrated. The 
absurdity attached to this proposition, then, during the Pelopon- 
nesian war—in the minds even of the Spartans, the most old- 
fashioned and unchanging people in Greece—is to be ascribed 
to a change in the Grecian political mind, at and after the 
Persian war. The habit of political calculation had made such 
decided progress among them, that the leading states especially 
had become familiarised with something like a statesmanlike 
view of their resources, their dangers, and their obligations. 
How lamentably deficient this sort of sagacity was during the 
Persian invasion, will appear when we come to describe that 
imminent crisis of Grecian independence: but the events of 
those days were well calculated to sharpen it for the future, and 
the Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had become far more 
refined political schemers than their forefathers. And thus it 
happened that the proposition to settle a territorial dispute by 
a duel of chosen champions, admissible and even becoming a 
century before, came afterwards to be derided as childish. 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus to have 
been Ionians, but completely dorised through their long sub- 
jection to Argos, by whom they were governed as Periceki. 
Pausanias gives a different account of their race, which he 
traces to the eponymous hero Kynirus, son of Perseus; but 
he does not connect them with the Kynurians, whom he 
mentions in another place as a portion of the inhabitants of 
Arcadia.? It is evident, that even in the time of Herodotus, 
the traces of their primitive descent were nearly effaced. He 
says they were “Ormeates and Periceki” to Argos; and it 
appears that the inhabitants of Orne also, whom Argos 
had reduced to the same dependent condition, traced their 
eponymous hero to an Ionic stock—Orneus was the son of 
the Attic Erechtheus.® Strabo seems to have conceived the 
Kynurians as occupying originally not only the frontier dis- 
trict of Argolis and Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, but 
also the north-western portion of Argolis, under the ridge 
called Lyrkeium, which separates the latter from the Arcadian 


1 Athenee. xv. p. 678. 

3 Herod. viii. 73; Pausan. iii. 2, 2; viii, 27, 3. 

3 Pausan. ii. 25, 5, Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Romer, 
Griechenland, book ii. ch. xix. p. 618) connects the Kynurians of Arcadia 
and Argolis, though Herodotus tells us that the latter were Ionians ; he 
gives to this name much greater importance and extension than the evidence 
Dears out. 
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territory of Stymphalus.!_ This ridge was near the town of 
Ornez, which lay on the border of Argolis, near the confines 
of Phlius ; so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the statement 
of Herodotus, that the Orneates were a portion of Kynurians, 
held by Argos along with the other Kynurians in the condition 
of dependent allies and Periceki, and very probably also of 
Tonian origin. 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the Lacede- 
monians, as we may presume from the large booty which the 
Argeians got from it during the Peloponnesian war)? was the 
last territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She was now 
possessed of a continuous dominion, comprising the whole 
southern portion of the Peloponnesus, from the southern bank 
of the river Nedon on the western coast, to the northern 
boundary of Thyreatis on the eastern coast. The area of 
her territory, including as it did both Laconia and Messenia, 
was equal to two-fifths of the entire peninsula, all governed 
from the single city, and for the exclusive purpose and benefit 
of the citizens of Sparta. Within all this wide area there was 
not a single community pretending to independent agency. The 
townships of the Periceki, and the villages of the Helots, were 
each individually unimportant ; nor do we hear of any one of 
them presuming to treat with a foreign state. All consider 
themselves as nothing else but subjects of the Spartan ephors 
and their subordinate officers. They are indeed discontented 
subjects, hating as well as fearing their masters, and not to be 
trusted if a favourable opportunity for secure revolt presents 
itself. But no individual township or district is strong enough 
to stand up for itself, while combinations among them are 
prevented by the habitual watchfulness and unscrupulous 
precautions of the ephors, especially by that jealous secret 
police called the Krypteia, to which allusion has already been 
made. 

Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger and its 
population more numerous than that of any other state in 
Hellas, but its government was also more completely central- 
ised and more strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was 
the discontent of its Periceki and Helots, the latter of whom 


1 Strabo, viii, p. 370-8 “Ivaxos Exwv Tas mmyds de Aupxelov roF Kard 
Kuvovplay bpous ris “ApxaBlas. Coray and Grosskurd gain nothing here 
by the conjectural reading of ‘Apyelas in place of ’Apxadfas, for the ridge of 
Lyrkeium ran between the two, and might therefore be connected with 
either without impropriety. 

® Thucyd. vi. 95. 
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were not (like the slaves of other states) imported barbarians 
from different countries, and speaking a broken Greek, but 
genuine Hellens—of one dialect and lineage, sympathising 
with each other, and as much entitled to the protection of 
Zeus Hellanius as their masters—from whom indeed they. 
stood distinguished by no other line except the perfect train- 
ing, individual and collective, which was peculiar to the 
Spartans. During the period on which we are at present 
-dwelling, it does not seem that this discontent comes sensibly 
:into operation; but we shall observe its manifestations very 
iunequivocally after the Persian and during the Peloponnesian 
“war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we must 
:add another—the excellent military position of Sparta, and the 
runassailable character of Laconia generally. On three sides 
ithat territory is washed by the sea,} with a coast remarkably 
‘dangerous and destitute of harbours; hence Sparta had nothing 
ito apprehend from this quarter until the Persian invasion and 
its consequences—one of the most remarkable of which was, 
the astonishing development of the Athenian naval force. 
The city of Sparta, far removed from the sea, was admirably 
defended by an almost impassable northern frontier, composed 
of those districts which we have observed above to have been 
conquered from Arcadia—Karyatis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and 
Beleminatis. The difficulty as well as danger of marching 
into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed by Eurlpidés, 
was keenly felt by every enemy of the Lacedzmonians, and 
has been powerfully stated by a first-rate modern observer, 
Colonel Leake.? No site could be better chosen for holding 

1 Xenophon. Hellen. iv. 8, 7: poBodpevos rhy dAimevdrnra Tis xdpas. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 5, 10; Eurip. ap. Strabo. viii. p. 366 ; Leake, 
“Travels in Morea, vol. iii. c. xxii. p. 25. 

“It is to the strength of the frontiers, and the comparatively large extent 
-of country enclosed within them, that we must trace the primary cause of 
the Lacedsemonien power, ‘These enabled the people, when strengthened 
by a rigid military discipline, and put in motion by an ambitious spirit, 
‘first to triumph over their weaker neighbours of Messenia, by this additional 
‘strength to overawe the disunited republics of Arcadia, and at length for 
‘centuries to hold an acknowledged military superiority over every other 
state in Greece. 

“It is remarkable that all the principal passes into Laconia lead to one 
poi this point is Sparta; a fact which shows at once how well the 
position of that city was chosen for the defence of the province, and how 
well it was adapted, especially as long as it continued to be unwalled, to 
maintain a perpetual vigilance and readiness for defence, which are the 
ssurest means of offensive success. 

“The natural openings into the plain of Sparta are only two ; one by the 
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the key of all the penetrable passes than that of Sparta. 
This well-protected frontier was a substitute more than suffi- 
cient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which always maintained, 
down to the times of the despot Nabis, its primitive aspect of 
a group of adjacent hill-villages rather than a regular city. 
When, along with such territorial advantages, we contemplate 
the personal training peculiar to the Spartan citizens, as yet 
undiminished in their numbers,—combined with the effect of 
that training upon Grecian sentiment, in inspiring awe and 
admiration,—we shall not be surprised to find, that during the 
half-century which elapsed between the year 600 B.c., and the 
final conquest of Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired 
and begun to exercise a recognised ascendency over all the 
Grecian states. Her military force was at that time superior 
to that of any of the rest, in a degree much greater than it 
afterwards came to be; for other states had not yet attained 
their maximum, and Athens in particular was far short of the 
height which she afterwards reached. In respect to discipline as 
well as number, the Spartan military force had even at this early 
period reached a point which it did not subsequently surpass ; 
while in Athens, Thebes, Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis (as 
will be hereafter shown), the military training in later days 
received greater attention, and improved considerably. The 
Spartans (observes Aristotle)! brought to perfection their 
gymnastic training and their military discipline at a time when 


upper Eurotas, as the course of that river above Sparta may be termed ; the 
other by its only large branch CEnus, now the Kelefina, which, as I have 
already stated, joins the Eurotas opposite to the north-eastern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natural approaches to Sparta from the northward lead 
to one or the other of these two valleys. On the side of Messenia, the 
northerly prolongation of Mount Taygetum, which joins Mount Lyceum 
at the pass of Andania, now the pass of Makrypl4i, fumishes a continued 
barrier of the loftiest kind, admitting only of routes easily defensible ; and 
which—whether from the Cromitis of Arcadia to the south-westward of the 
modern Londari, from the Stenykleric plain, from the plain of the Pamisus, 
or from Pherz, now Kalamdta—all descend into the valley of the upper 
Eurotes, and conduct to Sparta by Pellana. There was indeed a branch of the 
Jast-mentioned route which descended into the Spartan plain at the modern 
Mistra, and which must have been a very frequent communication between 
Sparta and the lower part of Messenia; but, like the other direct passes 
over Taygetum, it was much more difficalt and defensible than those 
which I have called the natural entrances of the province.” 

2 Aristot, Polit. viii. 3, 4. “Er: 08 abrols rods Adxavas Toner, tws piv 
abroi rpoc48pevoy ais guronovlais, dneplxorras ray EAuv" viv Bé, eal voit 
sryuvarlois Kal vols wonemixols ayo1, devmoudrous Erépay’ od yep 7G robs 
uéous yonder thy rpdrov rotten Buipepov, GAA 7H pdvov wh xpd: oKodvras 
Goxeiv. . . 2. . "Avrayavioras yap ris nabelas vov Uyovar apbrepoy Bt 
obn elxov. 
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other Greeks neglected both the one and the other: their early 
superiority was that of the trained men over the untrained, and 
ceased in after-days when other states came to subject their 
citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency. This fact—the early period at which Sparta 
attained her maximum of discipline, power, and territory— 
is important to bear in mind when we are explaining the 
general acquiescence which her ascendency met with in 
Greece, and which her subsequent acts would certainly not 
have enabled her to earn. That acquiescence first began, 
and became a habit of the Grecian mind, at a time when 
Sparta had no rival to come near her—when she had com- 
pletely shot ahead of Argos—and when the vigour of the 
Lykurgean discipline had been manifested in a long series 
of conquests, made during the stationary period of other 
states, and ending only (to use the somewhat exaggerated 
phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater 
part of Peloponnesus.! 

Our accounts of the memorable military organisation of 
Sparta are scanty, and insufficient to place the details of it 
clearly before us. The arms of the Spartans, as to all material 
points, were not different from those of other Greek hoplites. 
But one grand peculiarity is observable from the beginning, 
as an item in the Lykurgean institutions. That lawgiver 
established military divisions quite distinct from the civil 
divisions, whereas in the other states of Greece, until a 
period much later than that which we have now reached, 
the two were confounded—the hoplites or horsemen of the 
same tribe or ward being marshalled together on the field of 
battle. Every Lacedemonian was bound to military service 
from the age of twenty to sixty, and the ephors, when they 

* sent forth an expedition, called to arms all the men within 
some given limit of age. Herodotus tells us that Lykurgus 
established both the Syssitia or public mess and the enémoties 
and tridkads, or the military subdivisions peculiar to Sparta.? 
The tridkads are not mentioned elsewhere, nor can we 
distinctly make out what they were; but the enémoty was 


1 Herodot. i. 68, 48m 8¢ opt Kal 4 woAAh ris MeAoromioou Fy Kare: 


orpaypdrn, 
Herodot. i, 67: compare Larcher’s note. 

Concerning the obscure and difficult subject of the military arrangements 
of Sparta, see Cragius, Repub. Laced. iv. 4; Manso, Sparta, ii, Beilage 
18, p. 224; O. Miller, Hist. Dorians, iii. 12 ; Dr. Arnold's note on Thucy- 
didés, v. 68; and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. i. Appendix 3, 
P. 520. 
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the special characteristic of the system, and the pivot upon 
which all its arrangements turned. It was a small company 
of men, the number of whom was variable, being given 
differently at 25, 32, or 36 men—drilled and practised together 
in military evolutions, and bound to each other by a common 
oath.1 Each enémoty had a separate captain or enomotarch, 
the strongest and ablest soldier of the company, who always 
occupied the front rank, and led the enémoty when it marched 
in single file, giving the order of march as well as setting the 
example. If the enémoty was drawn up in three, or four, or 
six files, the enomotarch usually occupied the front post on the 
left, and care was taken that both the front rank men and the 
rear rank men, of each file, should be soldiers of particular 
merit? 

It was upon these small companies that the constant and 
severe Lacedemonian drilling was brought to act. They were 
taught to march in concert, to change rapidly from line to file, 
to wheel right or left in such manner as that the enomotarch 
and the other protostates or front-rank men should always be 
the persons immediately opposed to the enemy.* Their step 


1 Pollux. 1, 10, 129. "ISlws pévror Trav Aaxedaizorlov, evouorla, xal pd; 
compare Suidas and Hesych. v. "Evauorla ; Xenoph. Rep. Lacon. c. 11; 
Thucyd. v. 67-68 ; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

‘Suidas states the endmoty at 25 men ; in the Lacedamonian army which 
fought at the first battle of Mantineia (418 B.c.), it seems to have consisted 
of about 32 men (Thuc. Z.¢.): at the battle of Leuktra of 36 men (Xen. 
Hellen. Zc.), But the language of’Xenophon and Thucydidés does not 
imply that the number of each en6moty was equal. 

O. Miiller states that the enomotarch, after a wapaywyh or deployment 
into phalanx, stood on the rigAt hand, which is contrary to Xenoph. Rep. 
Lac. 11, 9.—Ore 8: 4 Kpywv ebdvupos ylyverat, ob8? dv robr peoverreiv 
Hryovras Ax! lore Bre kal wAeoverreiv—the Epxwv was the first enomotarch 
of the lochus, the xpwrorrdrys (as appears from 11, 5), when the endmoty 
marched in single file. To put the #yeuéy on the right flank, was done 
occasionally for special reason—Av 84 tore tvexa Tivos Boni tyupéper, 
tov hryendva Bek iby népas xe, &c. I understand Xenophon’s description 
of the xapaywyh or deployment differently from Miiller—it rather seems 
that the enémoties which stood first made a side movement to the left, so 
that the first enomotarch still maintained his place on the left, at the same 
time that the opportunity was created for the endmoties in the rear to come 
up and form equal front (7@ lapordpxp mapeyyvaras es pérwmov wap) 
dowida xadlorag6a:)—the words xap’ do x{8a have reference, as I imagine, 
to the proceeding of the first enomotarch, who set the example of side- 
movement to the left-hand, as it is shown by the words which follow— 
nal 818 wavrds obrds dor’ by 4 gdAayt evavrla xarsorf. The phalanx 
was constituted when all the /ocki formed an equal and continuous front, 
whether the sixteen endmoties (of which each lochus was composed) might 
‘be each in one file, in three files, or in six files. 

2See Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, 10 upon the advantage of attacking the 
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was regulated by the fife, which played in martial measures pecu- 
liar to Sparta, and was employed in actual battle as well as in 
military practice; and so perfectly were they habituated to the 
movements of the endmoty, that if their order was deranged 
by any adverse accident, scattered soldiers could spontaneously 
form themselves into the same order, each man knowing pet- 
fectly the duties belonging to the place into which chance had 
thrown him. Above the enédmoty were several larger divi- 
sions—the pentekostys, the lochus, and the mora,? of which 


enemy with Sp0:o1 Adxo1, in which case the strongest and best soldiers all 
came first into conflict. It is to be recollected, however, that the practice 
of the Cyreian troops cannot be safely quoted as authority for the practice 
at Sparta, Xenophon and his colleagues established lochi, pentekosties 
and enémoties in the Cyreian army: the lochus consisted of 100 men, but 
the numbers of the other two divisions are not stated (Anab. iii. 4, 21 ; 
iv. 3, 26: compare Arrian, Tactic. cap. 6). 

1'The words of Thucydidés indicate the peculiar marshalling of the 
Lacedsemonians, as distinguished both from their enemies and from their 
allies at the battle of Mantineia—xal «6s bxd cxovdijs xableravro és 
néapor roy davray,”Ayides 70 BactAtus txaora enyounevoy Kare vpov : 
again, c. 68. 

‘About the music of the flate or fife, Thucyd. v. 69 ; Xen. Rep. Lac. 13, 9; 
Plutarch, Lycurg. c 22, 

2 Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Racchetti (Della Milizia dei Grechi Antichi, 
Milan, 1807, p. 166) all think that lochus and mora were different names 
for the same division ; but if this is to be reconciled with the statement 
of Xenophon in Repub. Lac. c. 11, we must suppose an actual change 
of nomenclature after the Peloponnesian war, which appears to be Dr. 
Amold’s opinion—yet it is not easy to account for. 

There is one point in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix which is of some import- 
ance, and in which I cannot but dissent from his opinion. He says, after 
stating the nomenclature and classification of the Spartan military force as 
given by Xenophon, “ Xenophon speaks only of Spartans, as appears by 
the epithet xoAcrindv,” p. 521: the words of Xenophon ate, ‘Exdorn a 
ray modirinéy popav Exe roAduapxov éva, &c. (Rep. Lac. 11). 

Tt appears to me that Xenophon is here speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedzemonian heavy-armed force, including both Spartans and Periceki— 
not of Spartans alone. The word woA:rixéy does not mean Spartans as 
distinguished from Periceki, ; but Lacedemonians, as distinguished from 
allies. Thus when Agesilaus returns home from the blockade of Philus, 
Xenophon tells us that rabra wochoas robs wiv cuppdxour afixe, 7d BE 
wodirindy ofcade arfyaye (Hellen. v. 3, 25). 

. Miller also thinks that the whole pumber of 5740 men, who fought 
at the first battle of Mantineia in the thirteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, were furnished by the city of Sparta itself (Hist. of Dorians, iii. 12, 2) : 
and to prove this he refers to the very passage just cited from the Hellenica 
of Xenophon, which, as faras it proves anything, proves the contrary of his 
position. He gives no other evidence to support it, and I think it in the 
highest degree improbable. I have already remarked that he understands 
the expression wodcruch xépa (in Polybius, vi. 45) to mean the district of 
Sparta itself as contradistinguished from Laconia—a construction which 
seems to me not warranted by the passage in Polybius, 
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latter there seem to have been séx in all. Respecting the 
number of each division, and the proportion of the larger to 
the smaller, we find statements altogether different, yet each 
resting upon good authority,—so that we are driven to suppose 
that there was no peremptory standard, and that the endmoty 
comprised 25, 32, or 36 men; the pentekostys two or four 
enémoties ; the lochus two or four pentekosties, and the mora 
400, 500, 600, or goo men—at different times, or according to 
the limits of age which the ephors might prescribe for the 
men whom they called into the field.! 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small number, 
though varying within certain limits, of the elementary company 
called enémoty, trained to act together, and composed of men 
nearly of the same age,? in which every man knew his place ; 
secondly, the scale of divisions and the hierarchy of officers, 
each rising above the other,—the endmotarch, the pentekontér, 
the lochage, and the polemarch, or commander of the mora,— 
each having the charge of their respective divisions. Orders 
were transmitted from the king, as commander-in-chief, through 
the polemarchs to the lochages,—from the lochages to the 
pentekonters, and then from the latter to the endémotarchs, 
each of whom caused them to be executed by his endmoty. 
As all these men had been previously trained to the duties 
of their respective stations, the Spartan infantry possessed the 
arrangements and aptitudes of a standing army. Originally 
they seem to have had no cavalry at all,® and when cavalry 
was at length introduced into their system, it was of a very 
inferior character, no provision having been made for it in the 


1 Aristotle, Aaxdévay MoArrefa, Fragm, 5-6, ed. Neumann: Photius, v. 
‘Aéxos. Harpokration, Mépa. Etymologic. Mag. Mépa. The statement of 
Aristotle is transmitted so imperfectly that we cannot make out clearly 
what it was. Xenophon says that there were six more in all, comprehend- 
ing all the citizens of military age (Rep. Lac. 11, 3). But Ephorus stated 
the mora at 500 men, Kallisthenes at 700, and Polybius at 900 (Plutarch, 
Pelopid. 17 ; Diodor. xv. 32). If all the citizens competent to bear arms 
were comprised in six mora the numbers of each mora must of course have 
varied. At the battle of Mantineia there were seven Lacedmonian lochi, 
each lochus containing four pentekosties, and each pentekosty containing four 
endmoties : Thucydidés seems (as I before remarked) to make each enémot; 
thirty-two men. But Xenophon tells us that each mora had fourlochi, eac! 
lochus two pentekosties, ard each pentekosty two enémoties (Rep. Lac. 
11 4) The names of these divisions remain the same, but the numbers 
varied, 

4 This is implied in the fact, that the men under thirty, or under thirty- 
five years of age, were often detached in a battle to pursue the light troops 
of the enemy (Xen. Hellen, iv. 5, 15-16). 

* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 
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Lykurgean training. But the military force of the other cities 
of Greece, even down to the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
enjoyed little or no special training, having neither any small 
company like the enémoty, consisting of particular men drilled 
to act together—nor fixed and disciplined officers—nor triple 
scale of subordination and subdivision. Gymnastics and the 
use of arms made a part of education everywhere, and it is to 
be presumed that no Grecian hoplite was entirely without some 
practice of marching in line and military evolutions, inasmuch 
as the obligation to serve was universal and often enforced. 
But such practice was casual and unequal, nor had any 
individual of Argos or Athens a fixed military place and duty. 
The citizen took arms among his tribe, under a taxiarch chosen 
from it for the occasion, and was placed in a rank or line 
wherein neither his place nor his immediate neighbours were 
predetermined. The tribe appears to have been the only 
military classification known to Athens,’ and the taxiarch the 
only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was for cavalry, 
under the general-in-chief. Moreover, orders from the general 
were proclaimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud 
voice, not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him 
responsible for the proper execution of them by his division. 
With an arrangement thus perfunctory and unsystematised, 
we shall be surprised to find how well the military duties were 
often performed. But every Greek who contrasted it with 
the symmetrical structure of the Lacedzemonian armed force, 
and with the laborious preparation of every Spartan for his 





1 Herodot. vi. 111; Thucyd. vi. 98 ; Xenoph. Helle 

The same marshalling of hoplites, according to the ci 
they belonged, is seen in the inhabitants of Messéné in Sicily as well as of 
Syracuse (Thucyd. ili, 90; vi. 100), 

‘At Argos there was a body of 1000 hoplites, who during the Peloponne- 
sian war received training in military manceuvres at the cost of the city 
(Thucyd. v. 67), but there is reason to believe that this arrangement was 
not introduced until about the period of the peace of Nikias in the tenth or 
eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war, when the truce between Argos and 
Sparta was just expiring, and when the former began to entertain schemes 
ofambition. The Epariti in Arcadia began at a much later time, after the 
battle of Leuktra (Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 33). 

About the Athenian taxiarchs, one to each tribe, see Aischines de Fals. 
Leg. c. 53, p. 300 RK. ; Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. p. 147 ; Demosth. 
adv. Bceotum pro nomine, p. 999, R. Philippic. i. p. 47. 

See the advice given by Xenophon (in his Treatise De Officio Magistri 
Equitum) for the remodelling of the Athenian cavalry, and for the introduc- 
tion of small divisions, each with its special commander. The division into 
tribes is all that he finds recognised (Off. M.E.C. ii, 2-iv. 9) ; he strongly 
recommends giving orders—8ia raoayyéAcews, and not dmd ehovxos. 
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appropriate duty, felt an internal sentiment of inferiority 
which made him willingly accept the headship of “these pro- 
fessional artists in the business of war,” as they are often 
denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various circumstances 
that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as the leading state 
of Hellas became a part of Grecian habitual sentiment, during 
the interval between about 600 B.c. and 547 B.C. During this 
period too, chiefly, Greece and her colonies were ripening into 
a sort of recognised and active partnership. The common 
religious assemblies, which bound the parts together, not only 
acquired greater formality and more extended development, 
but also became more numerous and frequent—while the 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games were exalted into a 
national importance, approaching to that of the Olympic. The 
recognised superiority of Sparta thus formed part and parcel 
of the first historical aggregation of the Grecian states. It 
was about the year 547 B.C., that Croesus of Lydia, when pressed 
by Cyrus and the Persians, solicited aid from Greece, address- 
ing himself to the Spartans as confessed presidents of the 
whole Hellenic body.? And the tendencies then at work, 
towards a certain degree of increased intercourse and co- 
operation among the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, 
were doubtless assisted by the existence of a state recognised 
by all as the first—a state whose superiority was the more 
readily acquiesced in, because it was earned by a painful and 
laborious discipline, which all admired, but none chose to 
copy.8 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid.c. 23. Midvrwy kxpor rexvirat al copiorad ry wodeut- 
kav tyres of Zrapriaras, &c. (Kenoph. Rep. Lac. c. 14) hyngaio ky, rods 
iy Bddous airoorxediacras elva ray orpariwrixdy, AaxeBatpovlovs 83 pbyous 


7@ dvr rexviras Tay wodepsKdy. . . . “Nore rev Beonlvwy ylyvecOau oddity 
dmopeiras’ ob8ty yap axpdaxenrdy dor. 

2 “tudas ydp muvOdvouat apoecrdvat rfis ‘EAAdBos (Herodot. i. 69): com- 
pare i. 1525 v. 49; vi. 84, about Spartan hegemony. 

3 Xenoph. Repub. Lac. 10,8. éxaivodat a wdvres r& ro.aira émirndet- 
para, pipeiodas d& ard obSeula xdais e0éAct. 

‘The magnificent funeral discourse, pronounced by Periklés in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian war over the deceased Athenian warriors, includes 
aremarkable contrast of the unconstrained patriotism and bravery of the 
Athenians, with the austere, repulsive and ostentatious drilling to which the 
Spartans were subject from their earliest youth; at the same time it attests 
the powerful effect which that drilling produced upon the mind of Greece 
(Thucyd. ii, 37-39). mioretovres ob rais wapackevais +> wAdov al dwdvaus, 
A 19 Sg! judy abray es 7a Upya ciyixg' Kal & vais naidelas of aby (the 
Spartans) émdvp dcchoe eldds véor Svres 7d dvOpeiev perépyorrai, &c. 

The impression of the light troops when they first began to attack the 
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Whether it be true (as O. Miiller and other learned men 
conceive) that the Homeric mode of fighting was the general 
practice in Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece anterior to the 
invasion of the Dorians, and that the latter first introduced the 
habit of fighting with close ranks and protended spears, is a 
point which cannot be determined. Throughout all our 
historical knowledge of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, 
charging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing practice ; 
though there are cases of exception, in which the spear is 
hurled, when troops seem afraid of coming to close quarters.1 
Nor is it by any means certain, that the Homeric manner of 
fighting ever really prevailed in Peloponnesus, which is a 
country eminently inconvenient for the use of war-chariots. 
The descriptions of the bard may perhaps have been founded 
chiefly upon what he and his auditors witnessed on the coast 
of Asia Minor, where chariots were more employed, and where 
the country was much more favourable to them.?_ We have no 
historical knowledge of any military practice in Peloponnesus 
anterior to the hoplites with close ranks and protended 
spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, which 
disdained to acknowledge the superiority or headship of Lace- 
demon. Argos never forgot that she had once been the chief 
power in the peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was that 
of a jealous, but impotent, competitor. By what steps the 
decline of her power had taken place, we are unable to make 
out, nor can we trace the succession of her kings subsequent 
to Pheid6én. It has been already stated that about 669 B.c., 
the Argeians gained a victory over the Spartans at Hysie, and 
that they expelled from the port of Nauplia its pre-existing 
inhabitants, who found shelter, by favour of the Lacedemo- 
nians, at the port of Mothéné in Messenia:* Damokratidas 
was then king of Argos. Pausanias tells us that Meltas the 
son of Lakidés was the last descendant of Temenus who suc- 
ceeded to this dignity; he being condemned and deposed by 
the people. Plutarch however states that the family of the 
Herakleids died out, and that another king, named A®g6n, was 
chosen by the people at the indication of the Delphian oracle.4 
Lacedremonian hoplites in the island of Sphal:teria is strongly expressed by 
Thucydidés (iv. 34)—rhi -youp SeSovdwucvor ds ex) Aaxcbaiportovs, Kc. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 52: compare iii. 5, 20. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. 

+ Pausan. iv, 24, 2; iv. 35, 2. 


« Pausan, ii. 19, 2; Plutarch (Cur Pythia nunc non reddat oracula, &c. c. 
5) p- 396; De Fortuna Alexandri, c. 8, p. 340). Lakidés, king of Argos, 
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OF this story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing. His 
language implies that the kingly dignity ceased with Meltas— 
wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title existed 
(though probably with very limited functions) at the time of 
the Persian war. Moreover there is some ground for presum- 
ing that the king of Argos was even at that time a Herakleid— 
since the Spartans offered to him a third part of the command 
of the Hellenic force, conjointly with their own two kings.’ 
The conquest of Thyreatis by the Spartans deprived the 
Argeians of a valuable portion of their Pericekis, or dependent 
territory. But Omez and the remaining portion of Kynuria? 
still continued to belong to them: the plain round their city 
was very productive ; and, except Sparta, there was no other 
power in Peloponnesus superior to them. Mykenz and Tiryns 
nevertheless, seem both to have been independent states at the 
time of the Persian war, since both sent contingents to the 
battle of Platza, at a time when Argos held aloof and rather 
favoured the Persians. At what time Kleénz became the ally 
or dependent of Argos, we cannot distinctly make out. During 
the Peloponnesian war it is numbered in that character along 
with Omez:* but it seems not to have lost its autonomy about 
the year 470 B.c., at which period Pindar represents the Kleo- 
neans as presiding and distributing prizes at the Nemean 
games.4 The grove of Nemea was less than two miles from 
their town, and they were the original presidents of this great 
festival—a function, of which they were subsequently robbed 


is also named by Plutarch as luxurious and effeminate (De capienda ab 
hostibus utilitate, c. 6, p. 89). 

O, Miiller (Hist. Dorians, iii, 6, 10) identifies Lakidés son of Meltas, 
named by Pausanias, with Leékédés son of Pheid6n, named by Herodotus 
as one of the suitors for the daughter of Kleisthenés the Sikyonian (vi. 127) ; 
and he thus infers that Meltas must have been deposed and succeeded 
by Aogon, about 560 5.c, This conjecture seems to me not much to be 
trusted. 

1 Herodot. vii. 149. 

2 Herodot. viii. 73. 

Strabo distinguishes two places called Omew ; one a village in the 
Argeian territory, the other a town between Corinth and Sikydn ; but I 
doubt whether there ever were two places so called: the town or "village 
dependent on Argos seems the only place (Strabo, viii. p. 376). 

Thucyd. v. 67—vi. 95. 

The Kleonzans, are also said to have aided the Argeians in the destruc- 
tion of Mykene, conjcintly with the Tegeatans: from hence, however, we 
ances, infer anything as to their dependence at that time (Strabo, viii. 
P. 377). 

“Pindar, Nem, x. 42. KAcwvalay xpds dvSpav rerpdnis (compare Nem, 
iv. 17). KAewvalov 7’ dm’ &yavos, &c. 
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by the Argeians, in the same manner as the Pisatans had been 
treated by the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Agén. 
The extinction of the autonomy of Kleénz, and the acquisition 
of the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were doubt- 
less simultaneous, but we are unable to mark the exact time. 
For the statement of Eusebius, that the Argeians celebrated 
the Nemean festival as early as the 53rd Olympiad, or 568 
B.C, is contradicted by the more valuable evidence of Pindar.! 

Of Corinth and Sikyén it will be more convenient to speak 
when we survey what is called the Age of the Tyrants or 
Despots ; and of the inhabitants of Achaia (who occupied the 
southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, westward of Sikyén as 
far as Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Peloponnesus), 
a few words exhaust our whole knowledge, down to the time at 
which we are arrived. ‘These Achzans are given to us as 
representing the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Laconia, whom the 
legend affirms to have retired under Tisamenus to the northern 
parts of Peloponnesus, from whence they expelled the pre- 
existing Ionians and occupied the country. The race of their 
kings is said to have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus? 
—how long we do not know. After the death of the latter, 
the Achzan towns formed each a separate republic, but with 
periodical festivals and sacrifice at the temple of Zeus 
Homarius, affording opportunity of settling differences and 
arranging their common concerns. Of these towns, twelve are 
known from Herodotus and Strabo—Pelléné, gira, Age, 
Bura, Heliké, Agium, Rhypes, Patre, Phare, Olenus, Dymé, 
Tritea.8 But there must originally have been some other 
autonomous towns besides these twelve; for in the 23rd 
Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperésia was proclaimed as victor, and 
there seems good reason to believe that Hyperésia, an old 
town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia.4 It is affirmed, 


1 See Corsini Dissertation. Agonistice, iii. 2. 

‘The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar is on this point peculiarly good evi- 
dence, inasmuch as it is composed for, and supposed to be sung by 
Theizeus, a native of Argos, Had there been any jealousy then subsisting 
between Argos and Kle6nz on the subject of the presidency of this 
festival, Pindar would never on such an occasion have mentioned expressly 
the Kleonzans as presidents, 

The statements of the Scholia on Pindar, that the Corinthians at one 
time celebrated the Nemean games, or that they were of old celebrated at 
Sikyén, seem unfounded (Schol. Pind. Arg. Nem., and Nem. x. 49). 

oly. ii. 47. 

® Herodot. i. 1455 Strabo, viii. p. 385. 

4 Pausan. iv. 15 1; Strabo, viii, p. 383; Homer, Iliad, ii, 573. 
Pausanias seems to have forgotten this statement when he tells us that the: 
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that before the Achzean occupation of the country, the Ionians 
had dwelt in independent villages, several of which were subse- 
quently aggregated into towns ; thus Patre was formed by a 
coalescence of seven villages, Dymé from eight (one of which 
was named Teuthea), and Aégium also from seven or eight. 
But all these towns were small, and some of them underwent a 
further junction one with the other ; thus Algz was joined with 
4€geira, and Olenus with Dymé.? All the authors seem dis- 
posed to recognise twelve cities, and no more, in Achaia ; for 
Polybius, still adhering to that number, substitutes Leontium 
and Keryneia in place of Aige and Rhypes ; Pausanias gives 
Keryncia in place of Patra? We hcar of no facts respecting 
these Achzean towns untila short time before the Peloponnesian 
war, and even then their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised under the 
name of Achaia was mountain, forming the northern descent of 
those high ranges, passable only through very difficult gorges, 
which separate the country from Arcadia to the south, and 
which throw out various spurs aparece closely to the Gulf 
of Corinth. A strip of flat land, with white clayey soil, often 
very fertile, between these mountains and the sea, formed the 
plain of each of the Achzan towns, which were situated forthe 
most part upon steep outlying eminences overhanging it. From 
the mountains between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams 
flow into the Corinthian Gulf, but few of them are perennial, 
and the whole length of coast is represented as harbourless.® 


CHAPTER IX 


CORINTH, SIKYON, AND MEGARA—AGE OF THE GRECIAN 
DESPOTS 


I wave thus brought down the history of Sparta to the period 
marked by the reign of Peisistratus at Athens ; at which time 
she had attained her maximum of territory, was confessedly the 
most powerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a proportionate 
name of Hyperésia was exchanged for that of Ageira, during the time of the 
Tonian occupation of the country (vii. 26, 1; Steph. Byz. copies him, v. 


Atyepa). It is doubtful whether the two names designate the same place, 
nor does Strabo conceive that they did. 


2 Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 342, 386. 
2 Polyb. ii, 41. 


® See Leake’s Travels in Morea, c. xxvii. and xxxi. 
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degree of deference from the rest. I now proceed to touch upon 
the three Dorian cities on and near to the Isthmus—Corinth, 
Sikyén, and Megara, as they existed at this same period. 

Even amidst the scanty information which has reached us, 
we trace the marks of considerable maritime energy and com- 
merce among the Corinthians, as far back as the eighth century 
B.c. The foundation of Korkyra and Syracuse, in the eleventh 
Olympiad, or 734 B.c. (of which I shall speak further in con- 
nexion with Grecian colonisation generally), by expeditions from 
Corinth, affords proof that they knew how to turn to account 
the excellent situation which connected them with the sea on 
both sides of Peloponnesus. Moreover Thucydides,! while he 
notices them as the chief liberators of the sea in early times 
from pirates, also tells us that the first great improvement in 
ship-building—the construction of the trireme, or ship of war, 
with a full deck and triple banks for the rowers—was the fruit 
of Corinthian ingenuity. It was in the year 703 B.c., that the 
Corinthian Amcinoklés built four triremes for the Samians, the 
first which those islanders had ever possessed. The notice of 
this fact attests as well the importance attached to the new in- 
vention, as the humble scale on which the naval force in those 
early days was equipped. And itis a fact of not less moment,’ 
in proof of the maritime vigour of Corinth in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c., that the earliest naval battle known to Thucydidés 
was one which took place between the Corinthians and the 
Korkyreans, B.c. 664.2 

It has already ben stated that the line of Herakleid kings 
in Corinth subsides gradually, through a series of empty names, 
into the oligarchy denominated Bacchiade or Bacchiads, under 
whom our first historical knowledge of the city begins. The 
persons so named were all accounted descendants of Héraklés, 
and formed the goveming caste in the city ; intermarrying 
usually among themselves, and choosing from their own num- 
ber an annual prytanis, or president, for the administration of 
affairs. Of their internal government we have no accounts, ex- 
cept the tale respecting Archias the founder of Syracuse,? one 
of their number, who had made himself so detested by an act 
of brutal violence terminating in the death of the beautiful 


1 Thucyd. i. 13. 4 Thid. i. 13. 

* Plutarch, Amator, Narrat, c, 2, p. 7723 Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii. 

. 26. Alexander Atolus (Fragm. 1. 5, ed. Schneidewin), and the 
Bunoliast. ad, Apollon, Rhed. iv. 1212, seem to connect this act of outrage 
with the expulsion of the Bacchiade from Corinth, which did not take 
place until long afterwards 
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youth Aktzeon, as to be forced to expatriate. That such aman 
should have heen placed in the distinguished post of CEkist of 
the colony of Syracuse, gives us no favourable idea of the Bac- 
chiad oligarchy: we do not however know upon what original 
authority the story depends, nor can we be sure that it is 
accurately recounted. But Corinth under their government 
had already become a powerful commercial and maritime 
city. 

Megara, the last Dorian state in this direction eastward, and 
conterminous with Attica at the point where the mountains 
called Kerata descend to Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, is 
affirmed to have been originally settled by the Dorians of 
Corinth, and to have remained for some time a dependency of 
that city. It is further said to have been at first merely one 
of five separate villages—Megara, Hera, Peirea, Kynosura, 
Tripodiskus—inhabited by a kindred population, and generally 
on friendly terms, yet sometimes distracted by quarrels, and on 
those occasions carrying on war with a degree of lenity and 
chivalrous confidence which reverses the proverbial affirmation 
respecting the sanguinary character of enmities between kin- 
dred. Both these two statements are transmitted to us (we know 
not from what primitive source) as explanatory of certain current 
phrases :1 the author of the latter cannot have agreed with the 
author of the former in considering the Corinthians as masters 
of the Megarid, because he represents them as fomenting wars 
among these five villages for the purpose of acquiring that 
territory. Whatever may be the truth respecting this alleged 


1 The first account seems referred to Démén (a writer on Attic archze- 
ology, or what is called an 'Ar0:3é-ypagos, whose date is about 280 B.c. See 
Phanodémi, Dém6nis, Clitodémi, atque Istri, *Ar6l8ey, Fragmenta, ed. 
Siebelis, Prefatio, p. viii.—xi.). It is given as the explanation of the 
locution—é Aids KépiOos. See Schol. ad Pindar, Nem. vii. ad finem ; 
Schol. Aristophan. Ran. 440: the Corinthians seem to have represented 
their eponymous hero as son of Zeus, though other Greeks did not believe 
them (Pausan. ii. 1, 1). That the Megarians were compelled to come to 
Corinth for demonstration of mourning on occasion of the decease of any of 
the members of the Bacchiad oligarchy, is, perhaps, a story copied from 
the regulation at Sparta regarding the Fericeki and Helots (Herodot. vi. 
575 Pausan. iv. 14, 33 Tyrtzus, Fragm.). Pausanias conceives the vic- 
tory of the Megarians over the Corinthians, which he saw commemorated 
in the Megarian @naavpds at Olympia, as having taken place belore the first 
Olympiad, when Phorbas was life-archon at Athens: Phorbas is placed by 
chronologers fifth in the series from Medon son of Codrus (Pausan. i. 39, 43 
vi. 19, 9). The early enmity between Corinth and Megara is alluded to in 
Plutarch, De Malignitate Herodoti, p. 868, c. 35. 

‘The second story noticed in the text is given by Plutarch, Question. 
Gree. c. 17, p. 295, in illustration of the meaning of the word Aopitevos. 
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early subjection of Megara, we know it} in the historical age, 
and that too as early as the fourteenth Olympiad, only as an in- 
dependent Dorian city, maintaining the integrity of its territory 
under its leader Orsippus the famous Olympic runner, against 
some powerful enemies, probably the Corinthians. It was of 
no mean consideration, possessing a territory which extended 
across Mount Geraneia to the Corinthian Gulf, on which the 
fortified town and port of Pégz, belonging to the Megarians, 
was situated. It was mother of early and distant colonies,—and 
competent, during the time of Solon, to carry on a protracted 
contest with the Athenians, for the possession of Salamis ; 
wherein, although the latter were at last victorious, it was not 
without an intermediate period of ill-success and despair. 

Of the early history of Siky6n, from the period when it be- 
came Dorian down to the seventh century Bc. we know 
nothing. Our first information respecting it, concerns the 
establishment of the despotism of Orthagoras, about 680-670 
s.c. And it is a point deserving of notice, that all the three 
above-mentioned towns,— Corinth, Sikyén, and Megara— 
underwent during the course of this same century a similar 
change of government. In each of them a despot established 
himself: Orthagoras in Sikyén; Kypselus in Corinth ; Thea- 
genés in Megara. 

Unfortunately we have too little evidence as to the state of 
things by which this change of government was preceded and 
brought about, to be able to appreciate fully its bearing. But 
what draws our attention to it more particularly is, that the like 
phznomenon seems to have occurred contemporaneously 
throughout a large number of cities, continental, insular and 
colonial, in many different parts of the Grecian world. The 
period between 650 and 500 B.c, witnessed the rise and down- 
fall of many despots and despotic dynasties, each in its own 
separate city. During the succeeding interval between 500 and 
350 B.C., new despots, though occasionally springing up, be- 
came more rare. Political dispute takes another turn, and the 
question is raised directly and ostensibly between the many and 
the few—the people and the oligarchy. But in the still later 
times which follow the battle of Chzroneia, in proportion as 
Greece, declining in civic not less than in military spirit, is 
driven to the constant employment of mercenary troops, and 
humbled by the overruling interference of foreigners—the 
despot with his standing foreign body-guard becomes again 

1 Pausanias, i. 44, 1, and the epigram upon Orsippus in Boeckh, Corpus 
Tnscript. Gr, No, 1050, with Boeckh’s commentary. 
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a characteristic of the time; a tendency partially counter- 
acted, but never wholly subdued, by Aratus and the Achzan 
league of the third century B.c. 

It would have been instructive if we had possessed a faithful 
record of these changes of government in some of the more 
considerable of the Grecian towns. In the absence of such 
evidence, we can do little more than collect the brief sentences 
of Aristotle and others respecting the causes which produced 
them. For as the like change of government was common, 
near about the same time, to cities very different in locality, in 
race of inhabitants, in tastes and habits, and in wealth, it must 
partly have depended upon certain general causes which admit 
of being assigned and explained. 

In a preceding chapter I tried to elucidate the heroic 
government of Greece, so far as it could be known from the 
epic poems—a government founded (if we may employ modern 
phraseology) upon divine right as opposed to the sovereignty of 
the people, but requiring, as an essential condition, that the 
king shall possess force, both of body and mind, not unworthy 
of the exalted breed to which he belongs. In this govern- 
ment the authority, which pervades the whole society, all resides 
in the king. But on important occasions it is exercised through 
the forms of publicity: he consults, and even discusses, with 
the council of chiefs or elders—he communicates after such 
consultation with the assembled agora,—who hear and ap- 
prove, perhaps hear and murmur, but are not understood to 
exercise an option or to reject. In giving an account of the 
Lykurgean system, I remarked that the old primitive Rhetre 
(or charters of compact) indicated the existence of these same 
elements ; a king of superhuman lineage (in this particular case 
two co-ordinate kings)—a senate of twenty-eight old men, 
besides the kings who sat in it—and an Ekklesia or public 
assembly of citizens, convened for the purpose of approving or 
rejecting propositions submitted to them, with little or no 
liberty of discussion. The elements of the heroic government 
of Greece are thus found to be substantially the same as those 
existing in the primitive Lykurgean constitution ; in both cases 
the predominant force residing in the kings—and the functions 
of the senate, still more those of the public assembly, being 
comparatively narrow and restricted: in both cases the regal 
authority being upheld by a certain religious sentiment, which 
tended to exclude rivalry and to ensure submission in the people 

a Se a striking passage in Plutarch, Praecept, Refpubl. Gerend. c. 5, 
p. 8or, 
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up to a certain point, in spite of misconduct or deficiency in 
the reigning individual. Among the principal Epirotic tribes 
this government subsisted down to the third century B.c.,! 
though some of them had passed out of it, and were in the 
habit of electing annually a president out of the gens to which 
the king belonged. 

Starting from these points, common to the Grecian heroic 
government, and to the original Lykurgean system, we find that 
in the Grecian cities generally the king is replaced by an oli- 
garchy, consisting of a limited number of families—while at 
Sparta the kingly authority, though greatly curtailed, is never 
abolished. And the different turn of events at Sparta admits 
of being partially explained. It so happened that for five 
centuries neither of the two co-ordinate lines of Spartan kings 
was ever without some male representatives, so that the 
sentiment of divine right, upon which their pre-eminence was 
founded, always proceeded in an undeviating channel. That 
sentiment never wholly died out in the tenacious mind of Sparta, 
but it became sufficiently enfeebled to occasion a demand for 
guarantees against abuse. If the senate had been a more 
numerous body, composed of a few principal families, and com- 
prising men of all ages, it might perhaps have extended its 
powers so much as to absorb those of the king. But a council 
of twenty-eight very old men, chosen indiscriminately from all 
Spartan families, was essentially an adjunct and secondary 
force. It was insufficient even as a restraint upon the king— 
still less was it competent to become his rival; and it served 
indirectly even as a support to him, by preventing the forma- 
tion of any other privileged order powerful enough to be an 
overmatch for his authority. This insufficiency on the part of 
the senate was one of the causes which occasioned the forma- 
tion of the annually renewed Council of Five, called the 
Ephors ; originally a defensive board like the Roman Tribunes, 
intended as a restraint upon abuse of power in the kings, but 
afterwards expanding into a paramount and unresponsible 
Executive Directory. Assisted by endless dissensions between 
the two co-ordinate kings, the Ephors encroached upon their 
power on every side, limited them to certain special functions, 
and even rendered them accountable and liable to punishment, 
but never aspired to abolish the dignity. That which the 
regal authority lost in extent (to borrow the just remark of 
king Theopompus?) it gained in durability. The descendants 


1 Plutarch, Pyrrh, c. 5, Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 1. 
§ Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 1. 
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of the twins Eurysthenés and Proklés continued in possession 
of their double sceptre from the earliest historical times down 
to the revolutions of Agis III. and Kleomenés III. —generals 
of the military force, growing richer and richer, and reverenced 
as well as influential in the state, though the Directory of 
Ephors were their superiors. And the Ephors became in time 
quite as despotic, in reference to internal affairs, as the kings 
could ever have been before them. For the Spartan mind, 
deeply possessed with the feelings of command and obedience, 
remained comparatively insensible to the ideas of control and 
responsibility, and even averse to that open discussion and 
censure of public measures or officers, which such ideas imply. 
We must recollect that the Spartan political constitution was 
both simplified in its character and aided in its working by the 
comprehensive range of the Lykurgean discipline, with its 
rigorous equal pressure upon rich and poor, which averted 
many of the causes elsewhere productive of sedition—habitu- 
ating the proudest and most refractory citizen to a life of un- 
deviating obedience—satisfying such demand as existed for 
system and regularity—rendering Spartan personal habits of life 
much more equal than even democratical Athens could paral- 
lel; but contributing at the same time to engender a contempt 
for talkers, and a dislike of methodical and prolonged speech, 
which of itself sufficed to exclude all regular interference of the 
collective citizens, either in political or judicial affairs. 

Such were the facts at Sparta. But in the rest of Greece the 
primitive heroic government was modified in a very different 
manner: the people outgrew, much more decidedly, that 
feeling of divine right and personal reverence which originally 
gave authority to the king. Willing submission ceased on the 
part of the people, and still more on the part of the inferior 
chiefs; and with it ceased the heroic royalty. Something like 
a system of constitution came to be demanded. 

Of this discontinuance of kinship, so universal in the political 
march of Hellas, one main cause is doubtless to be sought in 
the smallness and concentrated residence of each distinct 
Hellenic society. A single chief, perpetual and unresponsible, 
was noway essential for the maintenance of union. In modern 
Europe, for the most part, the different political societies which 
grew up out of the extinction of the Roman empire embraced 
each a considerable population and a wide extent of territory. 
The monarchical form presented itself as the only known means 
of union between the parts; the only visible and imposing 
symbol of a national identity. Both the military character of 
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the Teutonic invaders, as well as the traditions of the Roman 
empire which they dismembered, tended towards the establish- 
ment of a monarchical chief. The abolition of his dignity 
would have been looked upon as equivalent, and would really 
have been equivalent, to the breaking up of the nation; since 
the maintenance of a collective union by means of general 
assemblies was so burdensome, that the kings themselves 
vainly tried to exact it by force, and representative govern- 
ment was then unknown. 

The history of the middle ages—though exhibiting constant 
resistance on the part of powerful subjects, frequent deposition 
of individual kings, and occasional changes of dynasty—con- 
tains few instances of any attempt to maintain a large political 
aggregate united without a king, either hereditary or elective. 
Even towards the close of the last century, at the period when 
the federal constitution of the United States of America was 
first formed, many reasoners regarded! as an impossibility the 
application of any other system than the monarchical to a 
territory of large size and population, so as to combine union 
of the whole with equal privileges and securities to each of the 
parts. And it might perhaps be a real impossibility among 
any rude people, with strong local peculiarities, difficult means 
of communication, and habits of representative government 
not yet acquired. Hence throughout all the larger nations of 
medizval and modern Europe, with few exceptions, the pre- 
vailing sentiment has been favourable to monarchy ; but wherever 
any single city or district, or cluster of villages, whether in the 
plains of Lombardy or in the mountains of Switzerland, has 
acquired independence—wherever any small fraction has severed 
itself from the aggregate—the opposite sentiment has been 
found, and the natural tendency has been towards some modi- 
fication of republican government ;? out of which indeed, as in 





1 See this subject discussed in the admirable collection of letters, called 
the Federalist, written in 1787, during the time when the federal constitu- 
tion of the United States of America was under discussion—Letters 9, 10, 
14, by Mr. Madison. 

“Tl est de la nature d'une république (says Montesquieu, Esprit des 
Loix, viii, 16) de n’avoir qu’un petit territoire: sans cela, ella ne peut 
guére subsister.”” 

? David Hume, in his Essay xv. (vol. i, p. 159, ed. 1760), after remark- 
ing ‘‘ that all kinds of government, free and despotic, seem to have under- 
gone in modern times (¢. ¢. as compared with ancient) a great change to the 
better, with regard both to foreign and domestic management,” proceeds 
to say 

“ But though all kinds of government be improved in modera times, yet 
monarchical government seems to have made the greatest advances towards 

12 
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Greece, a despot has often been engendered, but always through 
some unnatural mixture of force and fraud. The feudal system, 
evolved out of the disordered state of Europe between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, always presumed a permanent 
suzerain, vested with large rights of a mixed personal and 
proprietary character over his vassals, though subject also to 
certain obligations towards them: the immediate vassals of the 
king had subordinate vassals of their own, to whom they stood 
in the same relation: and in this hierarchy ! of power, property, 
and territory blended together, the rights of the chief, whether 
king, duke, or baron, were conceived as constituting a status 
apart, and neither conferred originally by the grant, nor re- 
vocable at the pleasure of those over whom they were exercised. 
This view of the essential nature of political authority was a 
point in which the three great elements of modern European 
society—the Teutonic, the Roman, and the Christian—all 
concurred, though each in a different way and with different 
modifications ; and the result was, a variety of attempts on the 
part of subjects to compromise with their chief, without any 
idea of substituting a delegated executive in his place. On 
particular points of these feudal monarchies there grew up 
gradually towns with a concentrated population, among whom 
was seen the remarkable combination of a republican feeling, 
demanding collective and responsible management in their 
own local affairs, with a necessity of union and subordination 
towards the great monarchical whole ; and hence again arose a 
new force tending both to maintain the form, and to predeter- 


perfection. It may now be affirmed of civilised monarchies, what was for- 
merly said in praise of republics alone, that they are a government of laws, 
not of men. They are found susceptible of order, method, and constancy 
to a surprising degree. Property is there secure ; industry encouraged ; 
the arts flourish ; and the prince lives secure among his subjects, like a 
father among his children, There are perhaps, aad have been de two 
centuries, near two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe; 
and allowing twenty years to each reign, we may suppose that there have 
been in the whole two thousand monarchs or tyrants, as the Greeks would 
have called them ; yet of these there has not been one, not even Philip II. 
of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, who were four in 
twelve amongst the Roman emperors. It must however be confessed that 
though monarchical governments have approached nearer to popular ones 
in gentleness and stability, they are still much inferior, Our modern edu- 
cation and customs instil more humanity and moderation than the ancient, 
‘but have not as yet been able to overcome entirely the disadvantages of that 
form of government.” 

1 See the Lectures of M. Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Moderne, Legon 30, 
vol iii. p. 187, edit. 1829, 
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mine the march, of kingly government! And it has been found 
in practice possible to attain this latter object—to combine 
regal government with fixity of administration, equal law im- 
partially executed, security to person and property, and freedom 
of discussion under representative forms,—in a degree which 
the wisest ancient Greek would have deemed hopeless. Such 
an improvement in the practical working of this species of 
government, speaking slways comparatively with the kings of 
ancient times in Syria, Egypt, Judea, the Grecian cities, and 
Rome,—coupled with the increased force of all established 
routine, and the greater durability of all institutions and creeds 
which have once obtained footing throughout any wide extent 
of territory and people—has caused the monarchical sentiment 
to remain predominant in the European mind (though not 


1M, Augustin Thierry observes, Lettres sur l’Histoire de France, Lettre 
xvi. p. 235: 

* Bans aucun souvenir de histoire Grecque ou Romaine, les bourgeois 
des onziéme et douziéme siécles, soit que leur ville ft sous la seigneurie 
@’un roi, d’un come, d’un duc, d’une: évague ou d'une abbaye, allaient droit & 
la république : mais la réaction du pouvoir établi les rejetait souvent en 
arritre. Du balancement de ces deux forces opposées résultait pour la ville 
une sorte de gouvernement mixte, et c’est ce qui arriva, en général, dans le 
nord de la France, comme lz prouvent les chartes de commune.” 

Even among the Italian cities, which became practically self-governing, 
and produced despots as many in number and as unprincipled in character 
asthe Grecian (I shall touch spon this comparison more largely hereafter), 
‘Mr. Hallam observes, that “the sovereignty of the emperors, though not 
very effective, was in theory always admitted: their name was used in 
public acts and appeared upon the coin.”—View of the Middle Ages, 
Part I. ch. 3, p._ 346, sixth edit. 

See also M. Raynouard, Histoire du Droit Municipal en France, 
Book iii, ch. 12, vol. ii. p. 156: ‘Cette s¢paration essentielle et fonda- 
mentale entre les actes, les agens du gouvernement—et les actes, les agens de 
T'administration locale pour ies affaires locales—cette démarcation politique, 
dont I’empire Romain avoit donné Vexemple, et qui concilioit le gou- 
vernement monarchique avec une administration populaire—continua plus 
‘ou moins expressément sous les trois dynasties. 

M. Raynouard presses toc far his theory of the continuous preservation of 
the municipal powers in towns from the Roman empire down to the third 
French dynasty ; but into this question it is not necessary for my purpose 
to enter. 

2 In reference to the Italian republics of the middle ages, M. Sismondi 
observes, speaking of Philip della Torre, denominated signor by the people 
of Como, Vercelli and Bergamo, ‘Dans ces villes, non plus que dans 
celles que son frére s’était auparavant assujetties, le peuple ne croyoit point 
renoncer & sa liberté : il n'avoit point eat choisir un mattre, mais seule- 
ment un protecteur contre les nobles, un capitaine des gens de guerre, et 
un chef de la justice. L’expérience lui apprit trop tard, que ces préroga- 
tives réunies constituoient une souverain.”—Républiques _Italiennes, 
vol. iii, ch. 20, p. 273. 
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without vigorous occasional dissent) throughout the increased 
knowledge and the enlarged political experience of the last 
two centuries, 

It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout medizeval and 
modern Europe have been both generated and perpetuated by 
causes peculiar to those societies, whilst in the Hellenic societies 
such causes had no place—in order that we may approach 
Hellenic phenomena in the proper spirit, and with an impartial 
estimate of the feeling universal among Greeks towards the 
idea of aking. The primitive sentiment entertained towards 
the heroic king died out, passing first into indifference, next— 
after experience of the despots—into determined antipathy. 

To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas 
respecting government, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of 
the nature of insanity, and the Grecian communities like mad- 
men without a keeper: while the greatest of all benefactors is 
the hereditary king who conquers them from without—the 
second best is the home despot who seizes the acropolis and 
puts his fellow-citizens under coercion. There cannot be a 
More certain way of misinterpreting and distorting Grecian 
phenomena than to read them in this spirit, which reverses 
the maxims both of prudence and morality current in the 
ancient world. The hatred of kings as it stood among the 
Greeks (whatever may be thought about a similar feeling now) 
was a pre-eminent virtue, flowing directly from the noblest end 
wisest part of their nature. It was a consequence of their 
deep conviction of the necessity of universal legal restraint ; 
it was a direct expression of that regulated sociality which 
required the control of individual passion from every one 
without exception, and most of all from him to whom power 
was confided. The conception which the Greeks formed of an 
unresponsible One, or of a king who could do no wrong, may 
be expressed in the pregnant words of Herodotus:! “He 
subverts the customs of the country: he violates women: he 
puts men to death without trial.” No other conception of the 
probable tendencies of kingship was justified either by a general 
knowledge of human nature, or by political experience as it 
stood from Solon downward : no other feeling than abhorrence 
could be entertained for the character so conceived: no other 
than a man of unprincipled ambition would ever seek to invest 
himself with it. 

1 Herod. iii, 80, Néyaid re xuvel wdrpia, xal Bidra yuvainas, erelver re 
axplrovs. 
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Our larger political experience has taught us to modify this 
opinion, by showing that under the conditions of monarchy in 
the best governments of modern Europe the enormities de- 
scribed by Herodotus do not take place—and that it is possible, 
by means of representative constitutions acting under a certain 
force of manners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate 
many of the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming the duty 
of peremptory obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible 
king, who cannot be changed without extra-constitutional force. 
But such larger observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest 
as well as the most cautious of ancient theorists ; nor if it had 
been open, could he have applied with assurance its lessons to 
the governments of the single cities of Greece. The theory of 
a constitutional king, especially, as it exists in England, would 
have appeared to him impracticable: to establish a king who 
will reign without governing—in whose name all government 
is carried on, yet whose personal will is in practice of little or 
no effect—exempt from all responsibility, without making use 
of the exemption—receiving from every one unmeasured 
demonstrations of homage, which are never translated into act 
except within the bounds of a known law—surrounded with all 
the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as a passive instrument 
in the hands of ministers marked out for his choice by indica- 
tions which he is not at liberty to resist. This remarkable 
combination of the fiction of superhuman grandeur and licence 
with the reality of an invisible strait-waistcoat, is what an 
Englishman has in his mind when he speaks of a constitutional 
king. The events of our history have brought it to pass in 
England, amidst an aristocracy the most powerful that the 
world has yet seen—but we have still to learn whether it can 
be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the occurrence of a 
single king, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not 
suffice to break it up. To Aristotle, certainly, it could not 
have appeared otherwise than unintelligible and impracticable : 
not likely even in a single case—but altogether inconceivable 
asa permanent system and with all the diversities of temper 
inherent in the successive members of an hereditary dynasty. 
When the Greeks thought of a man exempt from legal respon- 
sibility, they conceived him as really and truly such, in deed as 
well as in name, with a defenceless community exposed to his 
oppressions ; and their fear and hatred of him was measured by 
their reverence for a government of equal law and free speech,! 

1 Buripidés (Supplices, 429) states plainly the idea of a tdpavvos, as 
received in Greece; the antithesis to laws— 
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with the ascendency of which their whole hopes of security 
were associated,—in the democracy of Athens more perhaps 
than in any other portion of Greece. And this feeling, as it 
was one of the best in the Greek mind, so it was also one of 
the most widely spread,—a point of unanimity highly valuable 
amidst so many points of dissension. We cannot construe or 
criticise it by reference to the feclings of modern Europe, still 
less to the very peculiar feelings of England, respecting king- 
ship: and it is the application, sometimes explicit and some- 
times tacit, of this unsuitable standard, which renders Mr. 
Mitford’s appreciation of Greek politics so often incorrect and 
unfair. 

When we try to explain the course of Grecian affairs, not 
from the circumstances of other societies, but from those of 
the Greeks themselves, we shall see good reason for the dis- 
continuance as well as for the dislike of kingship. Had the 
Greek mind been as stationary and unimproving as that of the 
Orientals, the discontent with individual kings might have led 
to no other change than the deposition of a bad king in favour 
of one who promised to be better, without ever extending the 
views of the people to any higher conception than that of a 
personal government. But the Greek mind was of a pro- 
gressive character, capable of conceiving and gradually of 
realising amended social combinations. Moreover it is in the 
nature of things that any government—regal, oligarchical or 
democratical—which comprises only a single city, is far less 
stable than if it embraced a wider surface and a larger popula- 
tion. When that semi-religious and mechanical submission, 
which made up for the personal deficiencies of the heroic king, 
became too feeble to serve as a working principle, the petty 


Qid%v mupdvvoy Svaperéerepor widen 
“Onov, 1 uty spsrerow, ob cow riyoe 
‘owvol, xparel 8° els by vowor Keermd 

- ‘Airte wep’ abr. nae SREP 
Coinpare Soph. Antigon. 737. See also the discussion in Aristot. Polit. 
iii, sect. 10 and 11, in which the rule of the king is discussed in comparison 
with the government of laws ; compare also iv. 8, 2-3. The person called 
“a king according to law” is, in his judgement, no king at all: ‘O wiv 
p kard vopow Aeysuevos Bacideds ote dorw elBos Kabdnep efwouev Bacidclas 

iii, 11, 1). 

Respecting leovouln, lonyopln, rappnota—equal laws and equal s} 
as opposed to monarchy, see Herodot. iii. 142, v. 78-92; Thucyd. 
Demosthen. ad Leptin. ¢. 6, p. 461; Eurip. Ion. 671. 

Of Timoleon it was stated, as a part of the grateful vote passed after his 
death by the Syracusan assembly—8ri robs tupdvvous karaAdoas,—awédane 
rods vduous roils ZueAuéras, (Plutarch. Timoleon, c. 39.) 

See Karl Fried. Hermann, Griech. Staats Alterthiimer, sect, 61-65. 
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prince was in too close contact with his people, and too humbly 
furnished out in every way, to get up a prestige or delusion of 
any other kind. He had no means of overawing their imagina- 
tions by that combination of pomp, seclusion, and mystery, 
which Herodotus and Xenophon so well appreciate among the 
artifices of kingcraft.1 As there was no new feeling upon 
which a perpetual chief could rest his power, so there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the community which rendered 
the maintenance of such a dignity necessary for visible and 
effective union.? In a single city, and a small circumjacent 
community, collective deliberation and general rules, with 
temporary and responsible magistrates, were practicable without 
difficulty. 

To maintain an unresponsible king, and then to contrive 
accompaniments which shall extract from him the benefits of 
responsible government, is in reality a highly complicated 
system, though, as has been remarked, we have become familiar 
with it in modern Europe. The more simple and obvious 
change is, to substitute one or more temporary and responsible 
magistrates in place of the king himself. Such was the course 
which affairs took in Greece. The inferior chiefs, who had 
originally served as council to the king, found it possible to 
supersede him, and to alternate the functions of administration 
among themselves; retaining probably the occasional con- 
vocation of the general assembly, as it had existed before, and 
with as little practical efficacy. Such was in substance the 
character of that mutation which occurred generally throughout 
the Grecian states, with the exception of Sparta: kingship was 
abolished, and an oligarchy took its place—a council de- 
liberating collectively, deciding general matters by the majority 
of voices, and selecting some’ individuals of their own body as 
temporary and accountable administrators. It was always an 
oligarchy which arose on the defeasance of the heroic kingdom. 
The age of democratical movement was yet far distant, and the 
condition of the people—the general body of freemen—was 
not immediately altered, either for better or worse, by the 


1 See the account of Deickés the first Median king in Herodotus, i. 99, 
evidently an outline drawn by Grecian imagination : also the Cyropeedia of 
Xenophon, viii, 1, 403 viii 3, 1-14; vii. 5, 37... . ob Tobre pdvp 
dobusCe (Kipos) xpivas rods ipxovras Tay dpxouiver hapépew 79 Bedrlovas 
airy elvas, BAAd Kal karaymredew Gero xpives abrobs, &c. 

3 David Hume, Essay xvii, On the Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences, p. 198, ed. 1760, The effects of the greater or less extent of 
territory, upon the nature of the government, are also well discussed in 
Destutt Tracy, Commentaire sur I'Esprit des Loix de Montesquieu, ch. viii, 
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revolution. The small number of privileged persons, among 
whom the kingly attributes were distributed and put in rotation, 
were those nearest in rank to the king himself; perhaps members 
of the same large gens with him, and pretending to a common 
divine or heroic descent. As far as we can make out, this 
change seems to have taken place in the natural course of 
events and without violence. Sometimes the kingly lineage 
died out and was not replaced ; sometimes, on the death of a 
king, his son and successor was acknowledged! only as archon 
—or perhaps set aside altogether to make room for a Prytanis 
or president out of the men of rank around. 

At Athens, we are told that Kodrus was the last king, and 
that his descendants were recognised only as archons for life. 
After some years, the archons for life were replaced by archons 
for ten years, taken from the body of Eupatride or nobles ; 
subsequently, the duration of the archonship was further 
shortened te one year. At Corinth, the ancient kings are said 
to have passed in like manner into the oligarchy of the Bac- 
chiadz, out of whom an annual Prytanis was chosen. We are 
only able to make out the general fact of such a change, with- 
out knowing how it was brought about—our first historical 
acquaintance with the Grecian cities beginning with these 
oligarchies. 

Such oligarchical governments, varying in their details but 
analogous in general features, were common throughout the 
cities of Greece Proper as well as of the colonies, throughout 
the seventh century B.c. Though they had little immediate 
tendency to benefit the mass of the freemen, yet when we com- 
pare them with the antecedent heroic government, they indicate 
an important advance —the first adoption of a deliberate and 





1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 9-7 ; iii. 10, 7-8. 

M. Augustin Thierry remarks, ina similar spirit, that the great political 
change, common te so large 2 portion of medieval Europe in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, whereby the many different communes or city 
constitutions were formed, was accomplished under great varieties of 
manner and circumstances ; sometimes by violence, sometimes by harmonious 
‘accor 

“C'est une controverse qui doit finir, que celle des franchises municipales 
obtenues par l’insurrection et des franchises municipales accordées. Quelque 
face du probléme qu’on , il reste bien entenda que les constitutions 
urbaines du xii. et du xi iécle, comme toute espéce d’institutions poli- 
tiques dans tous les temps, ont pu s‘établir & force ouverte, s’octroyer 
de guerre lasse on de plein gré, étre arrachées on sollicitées, vendues 
ou dondées gratuitement : les grandes révolutions sociales s'accomplissent 
par tous ces moyens a la fois.’—(Aug. Thierry, Récits des Temps 
Mérovingiens, Préface, p. 19, 2de édit. 
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preconceived system in the management of public affairs.! 
‘They exhibit the first evidences of new and important political 
ideas in the Greek mind—the separation of legislative and 
executive powers ; the former vested in a collective body, not 
merely deliberating but also finally deciding—while the latter is 
confided to temporary individual magistrates, responsible to that 
body at the end of their period of office. We are first intro- 
duced to a community of citizens, according to the definition of 
Aristotle—men qualified, and thinking themselves qualified, to 
take turns in command and obedience. The collective sove- 
reign, called The City, is thus constituted. It is true that this 
first community of citizens comprised only a small proportion 
of the men personally free ; but the ideas upon which it was 
founded began gradually to dawn upon the minds of all. 
Political power had lost its heaven-appointed character, and 
had become an attribute legally communicable as well as deter- 
mined to certain definite ends: and the ground was thus laid 
for those thousand questions which agitated so many of the 
Grecian cities during the ensuing three centuries, partly respect- 
ing its apportionment, partly respecting its employment,— 
questions sometimes raised among the members of the privi- 
leged oligarchy itself, sometimes between that order as a whole 
and the non-privileged Many. The seeds of those popular 
movements, which called forth so much profound emotion, so 
much bitter antipathy, so much energy and talent, throughout 
the Grecian world, with different modifications in each particular 
city, may thus be traced back to that early revolution which 
erected the primitive oligarchy upon the ruins of the heroic 
kingdom. 

How these first oligarchies were administered we have no 
direct information. But the narrow and anti-popular interests 
naturally belonging to a privileged few, together with the general 
violence of private manners and passions, leave us no ground 
for presuming favourably respecting either their prudence or 
their good feeling ; and the facts which we learn respecting the 
condition of Attica prior to the Solonian legislation (to be 
recounted in the next chapter) raise inferences all of an 
unfavourable character. 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 10, 7. "Emel 38 (i. ¢. after the early kings had had 
their day) cvvéBaive ylyvecOa woAAods duolovs wpds aperhy, obxérs daiuevoy 
(rw Bacsrclay) AN’ VGhrovy wordy v1, Kal wodrrelay Kadloracay. 

Kowdy 71, @ commune, the great object for which the European towns in 
the middle ages, in the twelith century, struggled with so much energy, and 
ultimately obtained : a charter of incorporation, and a qualified privilege of 
internal self-government, 
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The first shock which they received, and by which so many 
of them were subverted, arose from the usurpers called Despots, 
who employed the prevalent discontents both as pretexts and 
as aids for their own personal ambition, while their very frequent 
success seems to imply that such discontents were wide spread 
as well asserious. ‘These despots arose out of the bosom of the 
oligarchies, but not all in the same manner.! Sometimes the 
executive magistrate, upon whom the oligarchy themselves had 
devolved important administrative powers for a certain tem- 
porary period, became unfaithful to his choosers, and acquired 
sufficient ascendency to retain his dignity permanently in spite 
of them—perhaps even to transmit it to his son. In other 
places, and seemingly more often, there arose that noted 
character called the Demagogue, of whom historians both 
ancient and modern commonly draw so repulsive a picture :? 
aman of energy and ambition, sometimes even a member of 
the oligarchy itself, who stood forward as champion of the 
grievances and sufferings of the non-privileged Many, acquired 
their favour, and employed their strength so effectively as to 
put down the oligarchy by force, and constitute himself despot. 
A third form of despot, some presumptuous wealthy man, like 
Kylén at Athens, without even the pretence of popularity, was 
occasionally emboldened, by the success of similar adventurers 
in other places, to hire a troop of retainers and seize the acro- 
polis, And there were examples, though rare, of a fourth variety 
—the lineal descendant of the ancient kings—who, instead of 
suffering himself to be restricted or placed under control by the 
oligarchy, found means to subjugate them, and to extort by 
force an ascendency as great as that which his forefathers had 
enjoyed by consent. To these must be added, in several 
Grecian states, the Zsymnéte or Dictator, a citizen formally 
invested with supreme and unresponsible power, placed in 
command of the military force, and armed with a standing body- 


1 The definition of a despot is given in Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Miltiadis, 
c. 8:—‘* Omnes habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate sunt perpetua 
in eA civitate, que libertate usa est:” compare Cicero de Republica, ii, 
26, 27; iii. 14. 

‘The word répayves was said by Hippias the sophist to have first found 
its way into the Greek language about the time of Archilochus (B.C. 660) : 
Boeckh thinks that it came from the Lydians or Phrygians (Comment. ad 
Corp. Inscrip. No. 3439). 

2 “Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 2, 3, 4. ‘Téparvos—de xpoorartkns pitns wal odx 
Grd éeBaagrdve (Plato. Repub. viii. c. 17, Bi 565). Obderd yap 5h 
GBnrov, Bri was rhpawos ex SnuoxdAaxos vera: (Dionys, Halic. vi. 60): a 
proposition decidedly too general. 
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guard, but only for a time named, and in order to deal with 
some urgent peril or ruinous intemal dissensions.!_ The person 
thus exalted, always enjoying a large measure of confidence, 
and generally a man of ability, was sometimes so successful, or 
made himself so essential to the community, that the term of 
his office was prolonged, and he became practically despot for 
life; or even if the community were not disposed to concede to 
him this permanent ascendency, he was often strong enough to 
keep it against their will. 

Such were the different modes in which the numerous Greek 
despots of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. acquired their 
power. Though we know thus much in general terms from the 
brief statements of Aristotle, yet unhappily we have no con- 
temporary picture of any one of these communities, so as to 
give us the means of appreciating the change in detail. Of the 
persons who, possessing inherited kingly dignity, stretched their 
paternal power so far as to become despots, Aristotle gives us 
Phéidon of Argos as an example, whose reign has been already 
narrated. Of those who made themselves despots by means of 
official power previously held under an oligarchy, he names 
Phalaris at Agrigentum and the despots at Miletus and other 
cities of the Ionic Greeks: among others who raised themselves 
by becoming demagogues, he specifies Panztius in the Sicilian 
town of Leontini, Kypselus at Corinth, and Peisistratus at 
Athens:? of A’symnétes or chosen despots, Pittakus of Mity- 
léné is the prominent instance. The military and aggressive 
demagogue, subverting an oligarchy which had degraded and 
ill-used him, governing as a cruel despot for several years, and 
at last dethroned and slain, is further depicted by Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus in the history of Aristodémus of the Italian 
Cume.® 

From the general statement of Thucydidés as well as of Aris- 
totle, we learn that the seventh and sixth centuries Bc, were 
centuries of progress for the Greek cities generally, in wealth, 





1 Aristot. 10, 1-103 iv.'8, 2. Alovusiyrar—abroxpdropes 
pdvapxor dv Trois Dice “EAAno'—alperh rupavvls: compare Theophrastus, 
Fragment. rep) BasiAelas, and Dionys, Hal. A. R. ¥. 73-743 Strabo. xiii. 
p. 617; and Aristot. Fragment. Rerum Publicarum, ed. Neumann, p. 122, 
Koyatey Toairela, 

Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 2,3, 45 v. 4, 5. Aristotle refers to one of the 
songs of Alkeus as his evidence respecting the elevation of Pittakus : 
very sufficient proof doubtless—but we may see that he had no Ghee 
informants, except the poets, about these early times. 

* Dionys. Hal. A. R. vil. 2, 12, The reign of Aristodemus falls about 
510 B.C, 
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in power, and in population ; and the numerous colonies founded 
during this period (of which I shall speak in a future chapter) 
will furnish further illustration of such progressive tendencies. 
Now the changes just mentioned in the Grecian governments, 
imperfectly as we know them, are on the whole decided evidences 
of advancing citizenship. For the heroic government, with 
which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest and most 
infantine of all governments: destitute even of the pretence of 
system or security, incapable of being in any way foreknown, 
and depending only upon the accidental variations in the 
character of the reigning individual, who in most cases, far from 
serving as a protection to the poor against the rich and great, 
was likely to indulge his passions in the same unrestrained way 
as the latter, and with still greater impunity. 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded and supplanted 
this oligarchical government, though they governed on principles 
usually narrow and selfish, and often oppressively cruel, “ taking 
no thought (to use the emphatic words of Thucydidés) except 
each for his own body and his own family”—yet since they 
were not strong enough to crush the Greek mind, imprinted 
upon it a painful but improving political lesson, and contributed 
much to enlarge the range of experience as well as to determine 
the subsequent cast of feeling.1 They partly broke down the 
wall of distinction between the people—properly so called, the 
general mass of freemen—and the oligarchy: indeed the dema- 

ogue-despots are interesting as the first evidence of the growing 
importance of the people in political affairs. The demagogue 
stood forward as representing the feelings and interests of the 
people against the governing few, probably availing himself of 
some special cases of ill-usage, and taking pains to be concilia- 
tory and generous in his own personal behaviour. When the 
people by their armed aid had enabled him to overthrow the 
existing rulers, they had thus the satisfaction of seeing their own 
chief in possession of the supreme power, but they acquired 
neither political rights nor increased securities for themselves. 
What measure of positive advantage they may have reaped, 
beyond that of seeing their previous oppressors humiliated, we 
know too little to determine. But even the worst of despots 


1 Thucyd. i. 17. Tépavver 8& Soot Foav ey Tals ‘EAAnvixals wéAcos, 7d 
29° tavrav pdvov rpoopdpevor ts re 7d copya nal és Td rv Yiov olxoy abgew Bi’ 
doparclas Beor eivavro pddiora, Ths médeis SKovv. 

_Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthumskunde, sect. 49-51) and Tittmenn 
(Griechisch, Stastsverfassungen, p. 527-533) both make too much of the 
supposed friendly connexion and mutual goodwill between the despot and 
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was more formidable to the rich than to the poor; and the 
latter may perhaps have gained by the change, in comparative 
importance, notwithstanding their share in the rigours and 
exactions of a government which had no other permanent 
foundation than naked fear. 

A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as 
illustrating the political advance and education of the Grecian 
communities. He draws a marked distinction between the 
early demagogue of the seventh and sixth centuries, and the 
later demagogue, such as he himself, and the generations immedi- 
ately preceding, had witnessed. The former was a military 
chief, daring and full of resource, who took arms at the head of 
a body of popular insurgents, put down the government by force, 
and made himself the master both of those whom he deposed 
and of those by whose aid he deposed them ; while the latter 
was a speaker, possessed of all the talents necessary for moving 
an audience, but neither inclined to, nor qualified for, armed 
attack—accomplishing all his purposes by pacific and constitu- 
tional methods. This valuable change—substituting discussion 
and the vote of an assembly in place of an appeal to arms, and 

rocuring for the pronounced decision of the assembly such an 
influence over men’s minds as to render it final and respected 
even by dissentients—arose from the continued practical work- 
ing of democratical institutions. I shall have occasion, at a 
later period of this history, to estimate the value of that un- 
measured obloquy which has been heaped on the Athenian 
demagogues of the Peloponnesian war—Kle6n and Hyperbolus ; 
but assuming the whole to be well-founded, it will not be the 
less true that these men were a material improvement on the 
earlier demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisistratus, who 
employed the armed agency of the people for the purpose of 
subverting the established government and acquiring despotic 
authority for themselves. The demagogue was essentially a 
leader of opposition, who gained his influence by denouncing the 
men in real ascendency, and in actual executive functions. Now 
under the early oligarchies his opposition could be shown only 
by armed insurrection, and it conducted him either to personal 
sovereignty or to destruction. But the growth of democratical 
institutions ensured both to him and to his political opponents 
full liberty of speech, and a paramount assembly to determine 
between them ; whilst it both limited the range of his ambition 
the poorer freemen, Community of antipathy against the old oligarchy 


‘was a bond essentially temporary, dissolved as soon as that oligarchy was 
put down. 
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and set aside the appeal to armed force. The railing dema- 
gogue of Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian war (even if 
we accept literally the representations of his worst enemies) 
was thus a far less mischievous and dangerous person than the 
fighting demagogue of the earlier centuries ; and the “growth 
of habits of public speaking”? (to use Aristotle’s expression) 
was the cause of the difference. Opposition by the tongue was 
a beneficial substitute for opposition by the sword. 

The rise of these despots on the ruins of the previous oli- 
garchies was, in appearance, a return to the principles of the 
heroic age—the restoration of a government of personal will in 
place of that systematic arrangement known as the City. But 
the Greek mind had so far outgrown those early principles, that 
no new government founded thereupon could meet with willing 
acquiescence, except under some temporary excitement. At 
first doubtless the popularity of the usurper—combined with 
the fervour of his partisans and the expulsion or intimidation 
of opponents, and further enhanced by the punishment of rich 
oppressors—was sufficient to procure for him obedience ; and 
prudence on his part might prolong this undisputed rule for a 
considerable period, perhaps even throughout his whole life. 
But Aristotle intimates that these governments, even when they 
began well, had a constant tendency to become worse and worse. 
Discontent manifested itself, and was aggravated rather than 
repressed by the violence employed against it, until at length 
the despot became a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, 
losing any measure of equity or benevolent sympathy which 
might once have animated him. If he was fortunate enough to 
bequeath his authority to his son, the latter, educated in a 
corrupt atmosphere and surrounded by parasites, contracted 
dispositions yet more noxious and unsocial. His youthful 
appetites were more ungovernable, while he was deficient in the 
prudence and vigour which had been indispensable to the self- 
accomplished rise of his father? For such a position, mercenary 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 4, 45 713 "Ex! 88 ray dpyalur, bre ylroro 6 abrds 
Bnuaywryds xal orparn7ds, els tupavviba peréBaddov- oxeddy hp of ACioraL 
wav dpxalur rupdyver dx Bnuayoryay yeysvart. Atrwr 8 To5 Tére ply 
yeviata, viv & uh, Bn rére ply, of Bnuaywyo) Fav ex rev oTparnyobrrer 
ob ydp ww Bewol Foay Ad-yeiv- viv B¢, ris pnropuchs ndknudrys, of Burdyevor 
Adyew Bnparywryoter lr, B1 dweiplay 88 rar wodtpincy obx ewirlerras, wAHy 
1 nov Bpaxé 11 ye-yove rowiroy. 

2 Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 20. The whole tenor of this eighth chapter (of 
the fifth book) shows how unrestrained were the personal passions—the 
lust as well as the anger—of a Grecian répavyos. 

Téy roi réparvov eboeBeiv ab fidwv (Sophokles ap. Schol. Aristides, vol. 
iii, p. 291, ed. Dindorf). 
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guards and a fortified acropolis were the only stay—guards fed 
at the expense of the citizens, and thus requiring constant 
exactions on behalf of that which was nothing better than a 
hostile garrison. It was essential to the security of the despot 
that he should keep down the spirit of the free people whom 
he governed ; that he should isolate them from each other, and 
prevent those meetings and mutual communications which 
Grecian cities habitually presented in the School, the Lesché, 
or the Palzstra ; that he should strike off the overtopping ears 
of com in the field (to use the Greek locution) or crush the 
exalted and enterprising minds? Nay, he had even to a 
certain extent an interest in degrading and impoverishing them, 
or at least in debarring them from the acquisition either of 
wealth or leisure. The extensive constructions undertaken by 
Polykratés at Samos, as well as the rich donations of Periander 
to the temple at Olympia, are considered by Aristotle to have 
been extorted by these despots with the express view of en- 
grossing the time and exhausting the means of their subjects. 
It is not to be imagined that all were alike cruel or un- 
principled. But the perpetual supremacy of one man or one 
family had become so offensive to the jealousy of those who 
felt themselves to be his equals, and to the general feeling of 
the people, that repression and severity were inevitable, whether 
originally intended or not. And even if an usurper, having 
once entered upon this career of violence, grew sick and averse 
to its continuance, abdication only left him in imminent peril, 


1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 8, 3; v. 8,7. Herodot. v. 92. Herodotus gives 
the story as if Thrasybulus had been the person to suggest this hint by 
conducting the messenger of Periander into a corn-feld and there striking 
off the tallest ears with his stick : Aristotle reverses the two, and makes 
Periander the adviser : Livy (i, 54) transfers the scene to Gabii and Rome, 
with Sextus Tarquinius as the person sending for counsel to his father at 
Rome. Compare Plato, Republ. viii. c. 17, p. 565; Eurip. Supplic. 
444-455. 

The discussion which Herodotus ascribes to the Persian conspirators, 
after the assassination of the Magian king, whether they should constitute 
the Persian government as a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
exhibits a vein of ideas purely Grecian, and altogether foreign to the 
Oriental conception of government. But it sets forth—briefly, yet with 
great perspicuity and penetration—the advantages and disadvantages of all 
‘the three, The case made out against monarchy is by far the strongest, 
while the counsel on behalf of monarchy assumes as a part of his case that 
the individual monarch is to be the best man in the state. The anti- 
monarchical champion Otanes concludes a long string of criminations 
against the despot with these words above noticed,— He subverts the 
customs of the country: he violates women: he puts men to death 
untried ” (Herod. iii. 80-82). 
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exposed to the vengeance! of those whom he had injured— 
unless indeed he could clothe himself with the mantle of 
religion, and stipulate with the people to become priest of some 
temple and deity; in which case his new function protected 
him, just as the tonsure and the monastery sheltered a de- 
throned prince in the middle ages.? Several of the despots 
were patrons of music and poetry, courting the goodwill of 
contemporary intellectual men by invitation as well as by 
reward. Moreover there were some cases, such as that of 
Peisistratus and his sons at Athens, in which an attempt was 
made (analogous to that of Augustus at Rome) to reconcile the 
reality of personal omnipotence with a certain respect for pre- 
existing forms. In such instances the administration—though 
not unstained by guilt, never otherwise than unpopular, and 
carried on by means of foreign mercenaries—was doubtless 
practically milder. But cases of this character were rare ; and 
the maxims usual with Grecian despots were personified in 


1 Thucyd. ii. 63. Compare again the speech of Kleon, iii. 37-40—ds 
rupawiBa vyip txere abrhy, hy AaBely piv UBixov Boxe? elvai, Apeivar BF 
emudvBuvov. 

The bitter sentiment against despots seems to be as old as Alkzeus, and 
we find traces of it in Solon and Theognis (Theognis, 38-50; Solon, 
Fragm. vii. p. 32, ed. Schneidewin). Phanias of Eresus had collected in 
a book the “ Assassinations of Despots from revenge ” (Tupdvvey dvaupécess 
ex rizwplas—Atheneus, iii, p. 90; x. p. 438). 

® See the story of Meandrius, minister and successor of Polykratés of 
Samos, in Herodotus, iii, 142, 143. 

® Thucyd, vi, 54. ‘The epitaph of Archediké, the daughter of Hippias 
(which was inscribed at Lampsakus, where she died), though written by a 
great friend of Hippias, conveys the sharpest implied invective against the 
usual proceedings of the despots— 

*H marpés re nal dubpds abeApSy + obca rupdvwuy 
7a eee 
(Thue. vi. 59.) 

The position of Augustus at Rome, and of Peisistratus at Athens, may 
be illustrated by a passage in Sismondi, Républiques Italiennes, vol. iv. ch. 
26, p. 

‘Les petits monarques de chaque ville s’opposaient eux-mémes & ce que 
leur pouvoir fat attribué & un droit héréditaire, parceque Vhérédité aurait 
presque toujours été retorqué contre eux. Ceux qui avaient succédé & 
une république, avaient abaissé des nobles plus anciens et plus illustres 
qu’eux : ceux qui avaient succédé & d'autres seigneurs n’avaient tenu aucun 
compte du droit de leurs prédécestcurs, et se sentaient intéressés A le nier. 
Ils se disaient donc mandataires du peuple: ils ne prenaient jamais le com- 
mandement d'une ville, lors méme qu'ils Pavaient soumise par les armes, 
sans se faire attribuer par les anciens ou par l’assemblée du peuple, selon 
re. les uns ou les autres se montraient plus dociles, le titre et les pouvoirs 
le seigneur général, pour un an, pour cing ans, ou pour toute leur vie, 
avec une paie fixe, qui devoit étre prise sur les deniers de la communauté.” 
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Periander the Kypselid of Corinth—a harsh and brutal person, 
though not destitute either of vigour or intelligence. 

The position of a Grecian despot, as depicted by Plato, by 
Xenophon and by Aristotle,! and further sustained by the 
indications in Herodotus, Thucydidés, and Isokrates, though 
always coveted by ambitious men, reveals clearly enough 
“those wounds and lacerations of mind” whereby the internal 
Erinnys avenged the community upon the usurper who 
trampled them down. Far from considering success in usurpa- 
tion as a justification of the attempt (according to the theories 
now prevalent respecting Cromwell and Bonaparte, who are * 
often blamed because they kept out a legitimate king, but never 
because they seized an unauthorised power over the people), 
these philosophers regard the despot as among the greatest of 
criminals. The man who assassinated him was an object of 
public honour and reward, and a virtuous Greek would seldom 
have scrupled to carry his sword concealed in myrtle branches, 


2 Consult especially the treatise of Xenophon, called Hiero, or 
Tepavvueds, in which the interior life and feelings of the Grecian despot are 
strikingly set forth, in a supsosed dialogue with the poet Simonides. The 
tenor of Plato's remarks in the eighth and ninth books of the Republic, and 
those of Aristotle in the filth book (ch. 8 and 9) of the Politics, display the 
same picture, though not with such fulness of detail. The speech of one 
of the assassins of Enphrén despot of Sikyon) is remarkable, asa specimen 
of Grecian feeling (Xenoph, Hellen. vii. 3, 7-12). ‘The expressions both 
of Plato and Tacitus, in regard to the mental wretchedness of the despot, 
are the strongest which the language alffords:—Kal wéys xf) Bdnbel 
elveras, td eis Baqv Wuxhy delornra: Gedcagbas, ua) popov yiuer Bro 
wavrds 705 Blov, epabasuay re nal Buvdv wAatons ... . ’Avdyen ead 
elyas, al tri padror ylyveeBas aire  mpdrepor Bib thy Apxhy, bGorep6, 
Uslerg, BBlcy, Agidy, doooly, wal vdons waclas xastoxet Te rel rpopel, wal 
2 axdvray rolrwy uddora uty aig Bvoruxel eva, trevra Bi cal ‘robs 
wAnolov abrod rowovrous anepyd{eoda. (Republic. ix. p. 580.) 

‘And ‘Tacitus, in the wall-kaown passage (Anna. vi. 6): “Neque 
fcastra' prestantiasiaus spiontic: Grmarc solitus cst, si recludantwr tyran: 
nonim mentes, passe agpicl laniatus et ictus: quando ut corpora 
verberibus, ita szevitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilaceretur, 
Guippe Tiberiam non fortuna, non solitudines, protegebant, quin tormenta 
pectoris suasque ipse poenas fateretur.” 

Tt in not easy fo imagine power more completely surrounded with all 
circumstances calculated to render it repulsive to a man of ordinary 
Benevolence : the Grecian despot had large means of doing harm,—searcely 
any means of doing good. Yet the acquisition of power over others, under 
any conditions, is « motive so all-absorbing, that even this precarious and 
antisocial seeptre. was always intensely coveted,—Teparls yofja 
coadepdr, TOAAO! B¢ abriis dparral ela: (Herod. iil. §3). See the steikin 
Tines of Solon (Fragment. vi. ed. Schneidewin), and the saying of Jason o 
Pherse, who used to declare that he felt hunger until he became despot, — 
sevdy; Bre wh ruparved Os obe Exirrdyerns Ibidrns elves (Aristot. Polit. ti 


2, 6). 
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like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, for the execution of the 
deed.! A station, which overtopped the restraints and obliga- 
tions involved in citizenship, was understood at the same time 
to forfeit all title to the common sympathy and protection ;? so 
that it was unsafe for the despot to visit in person those great 
Pan-Hellenic games in which his own chariot might perhaps 
have gained the prize, and in which the Theors or sacred 
envoys, whom he sent as representatives of his Hellenic city, 
appeared with ostentatious pomp. A government carried on 
under these unpropitious circumstances could never be other- 
wise than short-lived. Though the individual daring enough 
to seize it, often found means to preserve it for the term of his 
own life, yet the sight of a despot living to old age was rare, and 
the transmission of his power to his son still more so.8 


1 See the beautiful Skolion of Kallistratus, so popular at Athens, xxvii. 
Pp. fs pe Schneidewin, Poet. Graec.—Ey piprov wdaB) 7d tlpos 

ophaw, &c. 

i: Xenophon, Hiero, ii. 8. Of répavor wdvres mavvaxt ds bid woreulas 
mopebovras. okrates, Or. viii. (De Pace) p. 182; Polyb. ii. 59; 
Cicero, Orat. pro Milone, c. 29. 

Aristot. Polit. ii "Exel ABixodol ye TA péyiora Bik Tas CwepBords, 
GAN ob Bid rhvayuaia’ ofoy ryparvotow, obx Tva ph peyaor" 81d Kad af ropa 
peydrar, hy drowreluy ris, ob wddwrny, AAA rhpavvoy. 

There cannot be a more powerful manifestation of the sentiment 
entertained towards a despot in the ancient world, than the remarks of 
Plutarch on the conduct of Timoleon in assisting to put to death his brother 
the despot Timophanés (Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4-7, and Comp. of 
Timoleon with Paulus AZmilius, c, 2). See also Plutarch, Comparison of 
Dion and Brutus, c. 3, and Plutarch, Pracepta Reipublics Gerendse, c. 11, 
p. 805 ; ¢. 17, p. 813; c. 32, p. 824,—he speaks of the putting down of a 
despot (rvpayvidwv xardAvois) as among the most splendid of human 
exploits—and the account given by Xenophon of the assassination of Jason 
of Phere, Hellenic. vi. 4, 32. 

2 Livy, xxxviii. 50. ‘* Qui jus equum pati non possit, in eum vim haud 
injustam esse.” Com Theognis, v. 1183, ed. Gaisf. 

3 Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Conviv, c. 2, p. 147.—ds epwrndels bad 
MoArayépov 700 “lwvos, ri wapadotérarov elns éwpaxds, &woxplraco, Topayvar 
‘yépovra.—Compare the answer of Thales in the same treatise, c. 7, p. 152. 

The orator Lysias, present at the Olympic games, and seeing the Theors 
of the Syracusan despot Dionysius also present in tents with gilding and 
purple, addressed an harangue inciting the assembled Greeks to demolish 
the tents (Lysize Adyos 'OAvuriaxds, Fragm. p. git, ed. Reisk. ; Dionys 
Halicar. De Lysid Judicium, c. 29-30). Theophrastus ascribed to 
‘Themistokles a similar recommendation in reference to the The6rs and the 
prize chariots of the Syracusan despot Hiero (Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 
25). 

She cammon-places of the rhetors afford the best proof how unanimous 
‘was the tendency in the Greek mind to rank the despot among the most 
odious criminals, and the man who put him to death among the benefactors 
of humanity. The rhetor Theon, treating upon common-places, says: 
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Amidst the numerous points of contention in Grecian 
political morality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent heredi- 
tary ruler stood apart as a sentiment almost unanimous, in 
which the thirst for pre-eminence felt by the wealthy few, and 
the love of equal freedom in the bosoms of the many, alike 
concurred. It first began among the oligarchies of the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., being a reversal of that pronounced 
monarchical sentiment which we now read in the Iliad; and it 
was transmitted by them to the democracies which did not 
arise until a later period. The conflict between oligarchy and 
despotism preceded that between oligarchy and democracy, 
the Lacedemonians standing forward actively on both occasions 
to uphold the oligarchical principle. A mingled sentiment of 
fear and repugnance led them to put down despotism in several 
cities of Greece during the sixth century B.c., just as during 
their contest with Athens in the following century, they assisted 
the oligarchical party to overthrow democracy. And it was 
thus that the demagogue-despot of these earlier times—bringing 
out the name of the people as a pretext, and the arms of the 
people as a means of accomplishment, for his own ambitious 
designs—served as a preface to the reality of democracy which 
manifested itself at Athens a short time before the Persian war, 
as a development of the seed planted by Solon. 

As far as our imperfect information enables us to trace, these 
early oligarchies of the Grecian states, against which the first 
usurping despots contended, contained in themselves more 
repulsive elements of inequality, and more mischievous 
barriers between the component parts of the population, than 
the oligarchies of later days. What was true of Hellas as an 
aggregate, was true, though in a less degree, of each separate 
community which went to compose that aggregate. Each 
included a variety of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, and 
local or professional sections, very imperfectly cemented to- 
gether: so that the oligarchy was not (like the government so 
denominated in subsequent times) the government of a rich 
few over the less rich and the poor, but that of a peculiar order, 
sometimes a Patrician order, over all the remaining society. In 


Témos dori Adyos abinrixds Suoroyounévou mpdyparos, Hrordpaprhparos, 
A avbpayahnaros. "Ear! yap dirrds 6 réxos: 6 wey Tis, xaTd Tav mem OVI pEU- 
pévey, olov xara trupdvycy, mpoddrov, dvBpopsbyov, aodrov' 5 Be 
wis, Sxtp Tav xpnordy Tt biawenpayudrar® olov Sxip Tupayronréyou, 
Apieréws, youo8érov. (Theon, Progymnasmata, c. vii. ap. Wale. Coll. 
Rhett. vol. i. p. 222. Compare Aphthonius, Progymn. c. vii. p. 82 of the 
same volume, and Dionysius Halikam. Ars Rhetorica, x. 15, p- 390, ed. 
Reiske. 
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such a case the subject Many might number opulent and 
substantial proprietors as well as the governing Few; but these 
subject Many would themselves be broken into different hetero- 
geneous fractions not heartily sympathising with each other, 
perhaps not intermarrying together, nor partaking of the same 
religious rites. The country-population, or villagers who tilled 
the land, seem in these early times to have been held to a 
painful dependence on the great proprietors who lived in the 
fortified town, and to have been distinguished by a dress and 
habits of their own, which often drew upon them an unfriendly 
nickname. These town proprietors often composed the 
governing class in early Grecian states; while their subjects 
consisted—r. Of the dependent cultivators living in the district 
around, by whom their lands were tilled. 2. Of a certain 
number of small self-working proprietors (atroupyot), whose 
possessions were too scanty to maintain more than themselves 
by the labour of their own hands on their own plot of ground— 
residing either in the country or the town, as the case might be. 
3. Of those who lived in the town, having no land, but 
exercising handicraft, arts or commerce. 

The governing proprietors went by the name of the Gamori 
or Geomori, according as the Doric or Ionic dialect might be 
used in describing them, since they were found in states be- 
longing to one race as well as to the other. They appear to 
have constituted a close order, transmitting their privileges to 
their children, but admitting no new members to a participation. 
The principle called by Greek thinkers a Timocracy (the ap- 
portionment of political rights and privileges according to com- 
parative property) seems to have been little, if at all, applied 
in the earlier times. We know no example of it earlier than 
Solon. So that by the natural multiplication of families and 
mutation of property, there would come to be many individual 
Gamori possessing no land at all,! and perhaps worse off than 
those small freeholders who did not belong to the order ; while 
some of these latter freeholders, and some of the artisans and 
traders in the towns, might at the same time be rising in wealth 
and importance. Under a political classification such as this, 
of which the repulsive inequality was aggravated by a rude state 
of manners, and which had no flexibility to meet the changes 
in relative position amongst individual inhabitants, discon- 
tent and outbreaks were unavoidable. The earliest despot, 
usually a wealthy man of the disfranchised class, became 


_) Like various members of the Polish or Hungarian noblesse in recent 
times, 
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champion and leader of the malcontents.! However oppressive 
his rule might be, at least it was an oppression which bore with 
indiscriminate severity upon all the fractions of the population ; 
and when the hour of reaction against him or against his 
successor arrived, so that the common enemy was expelled by 
the united efforts of all, it was hardly possible to revive the pre- 
existing system of exclusion and inequality without some 
considerable abatements. 

As a general rule, every Greek city-community included in 
its population, independent of bought slaves, the three elements 
above noticed,—considerable land-proprietors with rustic de- 
pendents, small self-working proprietors, and town-artisans,— 
the three elements being found everywhere in different pro- 
portions. But the progress of events in Greece, from the 
seventh century 8.c. downwards, tended continually to elevate 
the comparative importance of the two latter; while in those 
early days the ascendency of the former was at its maximum, 
and altered only to decline. The military force of most of the 
cities was at first in the hands of the great proprietors, and 
formed by them. It consisted of cavalry, themselves and 
their retainers, with horses fed upon their lands. Such was 
the primitive oligarchical militia, as constituted in the seventh 
and sixth centuries 8.c.? at Chalkis and Eretria in Eubcea, as 
well as at Kolophén and other cities in Ionia, and as it con- 
tinued in Thessaly down to the fourth century B.c. But the 
gradual rise of the small proprietors and town-artisans was 
marked by the substitution of heavy-armed infantry in place 
of cavalry. Moreover a further change not less important took 
place, when the resistance to Persia led to the great multipli- 
cation of Grecian ships of war, manned by a host of seamen 
who dwelt congregated in the maritime towns. All these 
movements in the Grecian communities tended to break up the 
close and exclusive oligarchies with which our first historical 
knowledge commences; and to conduct them, either to 
oligarchies rather more open, embracing all men of a certain 
amount of property—or else to democracies. But the transi- 
tion in both cases was usually attained through the interlude of 
the despot. 

In enumerating the distinct and unharmonious elements of 
which the population of these early Grecian communities was 
made up, we must not forget one further element which was to 

1 Thucyd. i. 13. 

2 Aristot, Polit. iv. 3, 2; 11, 10. Aristot, Rerum Public, Fragm. ed. 
Neumann, Fragm, v. EiPoéwy wodireias, p. 112 ; Strabo, x. p. 447. 
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be found in the Dorian states generally—men of Dorian, as 
contrasted with men of non-Dorian, race. The Dorians were 
in all cases immigrants and conquerors, establishing themselves 
along with and at the expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon 
what terms the co-habitation was established, and in what pro- 
portions invaders and invaded came together—we have little 
information. Important as this circumstance is in the history 
of these Dorian communities, we know it only as a general 
fact, without being able to follow its results in detail. But we 
see enough to satisfy ourselves that in those revolutions which 
overthrew the oligarchies both at Corinth and Sikyén—per- 
haps also at Megara—the Dorian and non-Dorian elements of 
the community came into conflict more or less direct. 

The despots of Siky6n are the earliest of whom we have any 
distinct mention. Their dynastylasted 100 years, a longer period 
than any other Grecian despots known to Aristotle; they are 
said! moreover to have governed with mildness and with much 
practical respect to the pre-existing laws. Orthagoras, the 
beginner of the dynasty, raised himself to the position of 
despot about 676 s.c., subverting the pre-existing Dorian 
oligarchy ;? but the cause and circumstances of this revolution 
are not preserved. He is said to have been originally a cook. 
In his line of successors we find mention of Andreas, Myr6n, 
Aristénymus and Kleisthenés. Myr6n gained a chariot victory 
at Olympia in the 33rd Olympiad (648 B.c.), and built at the 
same holy place a thesaurus containing two ornamented alcoves 
of copper, for the reception of commemorative offerings from 
himself and his family. Respecting Kleisthenés (whose age 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21. An oracle is said to have predicted to the 
Sikyonians that they would be subjected for the period of a century to the 
hand of the scourger (Diodor. Fragm. lib. vii.-x.; Fragm. xiv. ed. Maii). 

2 Heredot. vi. 126; Pausan. ii. 8, 1. ‘There is some confusion about the 
names of Orthagoras and Andreas; the latter is called a cook in Diodorus 
(Fragment. Excerpt. Vatic. lib. vii.—x. Fragm. xiv.). Compare Libanius 
in Sever. vol. iii. p. 251, Reisk, It has been suppoied, with some proba- 
bility, that the same person is designated under both names: the two 
names do not seem to occur in the same author. See Plutarch, Ser. 
Numin. Vind. c. 7. p. 553- 

Aristotle (Polit. v. 10, 3) seems to have conceived the dominion as 
having passed direct from Myr6n to Kleisthenés, omitting Arist6nymus. 

3 Pausan. vi. 19, 2. The Eleians informed Pausanias that the brass in 
these alcoves came from Tartessus (the south-western coast of Spain from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the territory beyond Cadiz): he declines to guar- 
antee the statement. But O. Miiller treats it as a certainty,—‘‘ two 
apartments inlaid with Tartessian brass, and adorned with Doric and Ionic 
columns. Both the architectural orders employed in this building, and the 
‘Tartessian brass, which the Phoceeans had then brought to Greece in large 
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must be placed between 600-560 B.c., but can hardly be 
determined accurately), some facts are reported to us highly 
curious, but of a nature not altogether easy to follow or 
verify. 

We learn from the narrative of Herodotus that the tribe to 
which Kleisthenés! himself (and of course his progenitors 
Orthagoras and the other Orthagoridz also) belonged, was dis- 
tinct from the three Dorian tribes, who have been already named 
in my previous chapter respecting the Lykurgean constitution 
at Sparta—the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes. We also learn 
that these tribes were common to the Sikyonians and the 
Argeians. Kleisthenés, being in astate of bitter hostility with 
Argos, tried in several ways to abolish the points of community 
between the two. Sikyén, originally dorised by settlers from 
Argos, was included in the “lot of Teménus,” or among the 
towns of the Argeian confederacy. The coherence of this con- 
federacy had become weaker and weaker, partly without doubt 
through the influence of the predecessors of Kleisthenés ; but 
the Argeians may perhaps have tried to revive it, thus placing 
themselves in a state of war with the latter, and inducing him 
to disconnect palpably and violently Siky6n from Argos. There 
were two anchors by which the connexion held—first, legend- 
ary and religious sympathy ; next, the civil rites and denomi- 
nations current among the Sikyonian Dorians: both of them 
were torn up by Kleisthenés. He changed the names both of 
the three Dorian tribes, and of that non-Dorian tribe to which 
he himself belonged : the last he called by the complimentary 
title of Archelai (commanders of the people) ; the first three he 
styled by the insulting names of Hyatz, Oneate, and Cheereate, 
from the three Greek words signifying a boar, an ass, and a 
little pig. The extreme bitterness of such an insult can only 
be appreciated when we fancy to ourselves the reverence with 
which the tribes in a Grecian city regarded the hero from 
whom their name was borrowed. That these new denomina- 
tions, given by Kleisthenés, involved an intentional degradation 
quantities from the hospitable king Arganthonius, attest the intercourse of 
Myron with the Asiatics.” (Dorians, i. 8, 2.) So also Dr. Thirlwall 
states the fact : ‘copper of Tartessus, which had not long been introduced 
into Greece.” (Hist. Gr. ch. x. p. 483, anded.) Yet, if we examine the 
chronology of the case, we shall sce that the thirty-third Olympiad (648 
B.C.) must have been earlier even than the first discovery of Tartessus by 
the Greeks,—before the accidental voyage of the Samian merchant Kélaeus 
first made the region known to them, and more than half a century (at 
least) earlier than the commerce of the Phokseans with Arganthonius, 
Compare Herod. iv, 152; i 163, 167. 

1 Heredot. v. 67. 
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of the Dorian tribes as well as an assumption of superiority for 
his own, is affirmed by Herodotus, and seems well-deserving 
of credit. 

But the violence of which Kleisthenés was capable in his 
anti-Argeian antipathy, is manifested still more plainly in his 
proceedings with respect to the hero Adrastus and to the 
legendary sentiment of the people. Something has already 
been said in a former chapter! about this remarkable incident, 
which must however be here again briefly noticed. The hero 
Adrastus, whose chapel Herodotus himself saw in the Sikyonian 
agora, was common both to Argos and to Sikyén, and was the 
object of special reverence at both. He figures in the legend 
as king of Argos, and as the grandson and heir of Polybus 
king of Siky6n. He was the unhappy leader of the two 
sieges of Thebes, so famous in the ancient epic. The Sikyon- 
ians listened with delight both to the exploits of the Argeians 
against Thebes, as celebrated in the recitations of the epical 
thapsodes, and to the mournful tale of Adrastus and his family 
misfortunes, as sung in the tragic chorus. Kleisthenés not 
only forbade the rhapsodes to come to Siky6n, but further 
resolved to expel Adrastus himself from the country—such is 
the literal Greek expression,? the hero himself being believed 
to be actually present and domiciled among the people. He 
first applied to the Delphian oracle for permission to carry 
this banishment into direct effect; but the Pythian priestess 
returned an answer of indignant refusal,—“ Adrastus is king 
of the Sikyonians, but thou art a ruffian.” Thus baffled, he 
put in practice a stratagem calculated to induce Adrastus to 
depart of his own accord. He sent to Thebes to beg that he 
might be allowed to introduce into Siky6n the hero Melanippus; 
and the permission was granted. Now Melanippus—being 
celebrated in the legend as the puissant champion of Thebes 
against Adrastus and the Argeian besiegers, and as having slain 
both Mékisteus the brother, and Tydeus the son-in-law, of 
Adrastus—was pre-eminently odious to the latter. Klei- 
sthenés brought this anti-national hero into Siky6n, assigning 
to him consecrated ground in the prytaneium or government- 
house, and even in that part which was most strongly fortified :* 
(for it seems that Adrastus was conceived as likely to assail 

1 See vol. ii. ch. 21. 

2 Heros 67. Todrov erediunoe 5 Kaciobévns, edvra *Apyetoy, 
axBareiv ee ris xépns. 

3 Herod. v. 67. "Egpdvri(e unxavhy fi abrds “ABpnoros dxaAAdéerai" 

4 Emayarysuevos B& 6 KAcisOévns Tov MeAdvimmoy, réuerds of amédete ey 
abrg 7G xpurarnty, nal wiv évBaira Bpuoe ev 7G loxupordrp. (Herod. 15,) 
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and do battle with the intruder)—moreover he took away both 
the tragic choruses and the sacrifice from Adrastus, assigning 
the former to the god Dionysus, and the latter to Melanippus. 

The religious manifestations of Siky6n being thus transferred 
from Adrastus to his mortal foe, and from the cause of the 
Argeians in the siege of Thebes to that of the Thebans, 
Adrastus was presumed to have voluntarily retired from the 
place. And the purpose which Kleisthenés contemplated, of 
breaking the community of feeling between Sikyén and Argos, 
-was in part accomplished. 

A ruler who could do such violence to the religious and 
legendary sentiment of his community may well be supposed 
capable of inflicting that deliberate insult upon the Dorian 
tribes which is implied in their new appellations. As we are 
uninformed, however, of the state of things which preceded, 
we know not how far it may have been a retaliation for previous 
insult in the opposite direction. It is plain that the Dorians 
of Siky6n maintained themselves and their ancient tribes quite 
apart from the remaining community ; though what the other 
constituent portions of the population were, or in what relation 
they stood to these Dorians, we are not enabled to make out. 
We hear indeed of a dependent rural population in the territory 
of Siky6n, as well as in that of Argos and Epidaurus, analogous 
to the Helotsin Laconia. In Sikyén this class was termed the 
Korynéphori (club-men) or the Katénakophori, from the thick 
woollen mantle which they wore, with a sheepskin sewn on to 
the skirt: in Argos they were called Gymnésii, from their not 
possessing the military panoply or the use of regular arms: in 
Epidaurus, Konipodes or the Dusty-footed.1_ We may conclude 
‘that a similar class existed in Corinth, in Megara, and in each 
of the Dorian towns of the Argolic Akté. But besides the 
Dorian tribes and these rustics, there must probably have 
existed non-Dorian proprietors and town residents, and upon 
them we may suppose that the power of the Orthagorids 
and of Kleisthenés was founded, perhaps more friendly and 
indulgent to the rustic serfs than that of the Dorians had been 
previously. The moderation, which Aristotle ascribes to the 
Orthagoridz generally, is belied by the proceedings of Klei- 
sthenés. But we may probably believe that his predecessors, 


1 Julius Pollux, iti. 83 ; Plutarch, Quast. Gree. c. 1. p. 291; Theo- 
pompus ap. Atheneum, vi. p. 271; Welcker, Prolegomen, ad Theognid. 
©. 19, p. xxiv. 

As ‘an analogy to this name of Konipodes, we may notice the ancient 
courts of justice called Courts of Pie-powder in England, Pieds-poudrés, 

VOL. lil. kK 
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content with maintaining the real predominance of the non- 
Dorian over the Dorian population, meddled very little with 


the separate position and civil habits of the latter—while " 


Kleisthenés, provoked or alarmed by some attempt on their 
part to strengthen alliance with the Argeians, resorted both to 
repressive measures and to that offensive nomenclature which 
has been above cited. The preservation of the power of 
Kleisthenés was due to his military energy (according to 
Aristotle) even more than to his moderation and popular 
conduct. It was aided probably by his magnificent displays 
at the public games, for he was victor in the chariot-race at 
the Pythian games 582 B.C., as well as at the Olympic games 
besides. Moreover he was in fact the last of the race, nor did 
he transmit his power to any successor! 

The reigns of the early Orthagoride then may be considered 
as marking a predominance, newly acquired but quietly 
exercised, of the non-Dorians over.the Dorians in Siky6n: 
the reign of Kleisthenés, as displaying a strong explosion of 
antipathy from the former towards the latter. And though 
this antipathy, with the application of those opprobrious tribe- 
names in which it was conveyed, stand ascribed to Kleisthenés 
personally—we may see that the non-Dorians in Siky6n shared 
it generally, because these same tribenames continued to be 
applied not only during the reign of that despot, but also for 
sixty years longer, after his death. It is hardly necessary to 
temark that such denominations could never have been 
acknowledged or employed among the Dorians themselves. 
After the lapse of sixty years from the death of Kleisthenés, 
the Sikyonians came to an amicable adjustment of the feud, 
and placed the tribe-names on a footing satisfactory to all 
parties. The old Dorian denominations (Hylleis, Pamphyli, 
and Dymanes) were re-established, while the name of the 
fourth tribe, or non-Dorians, was changed from Archelai to 
Aigialeis—Agialeus son of Adrastus being constituted their 
eponymus.? This choice, of the son of Adrastus for an 
eponymus, seems to show that the worship of Adrastus himself 
was then revived in Sikyén, since it existed in the time of 
Herodotus. 


> Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 215 Pausan. x. 7, 3. 

® Herod. v. 68. Toros roles odvduacr rav gvatwv expéwrro of 
Zixudviot, Kad en) KAciobéveos Epxovros, xal eelvov redvedrros Eri en’ Erea 
Ethnovra’ perérerra pdvror Abyov egler Bbvres, peréBarov és rods *TAAéas 
kal Tayptaovs xal Avyavdras’ rerdprovs 8& abroio: xpocdbevTo exl rot 
“Adphorou maidds AlyaAdos rhy exwvuntyy woietpevor KexAjoGa Alyiadréas. 
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Of the war which Kleisthenés helped to conduct against 
Kirrha, for the protection of the Delphian temple, I shall 
speak in another place. His death and the cessation of his 
dynasty seem to have occurred about 560 B.c., as far as the 
chronology can be made out.! That he was put down by the 
Spartans (as K. F. Hermann, O. Miiller, and Dr. Thirlwall 
suppose) ? can be hardly admitted consistently with the narrative 
of Herodotus, who mentions the continuance of the insulting 
names imposed by him upon the Dorian tribes for many years 
after his death. Now, had the Spartans forcibly interfered for 
the suppression of his dynasty, we may reasonably presume 
that, even if they did not restore the decided preponderance of 
the Dorians in Siky6n, they would at least have rescued the 


1 The chronology of Orthagoras and his dynasty is perplexing. The 
commemorative offering of Myrén at Olympia is marked for 648 B.c., and 
this must throw back the beginning of Orthagoras toa period between 680— 
670. Then we are told by Aristotle that the entire dynasty lasted 100 
years ; but it must have lasted probably somewhat longer, for the death of 
Kleisthenés can hardly be placed earlier than 560 B.c. The war against 
Kirtha (595 B.C.) and the Pythian victory (582 B.c.) fall within his reign: 
‘but the marriage of his fea ites Agaristé with Megaklés can hardly be put 
earlier than 570 B.C., if so high ; for Kleisthenés the Athenian, the son of 
that marriage, effected the democratical revolution at Athens in 509 or 
508 p.c. Whether the daughter whom Meaakits gave in marriage to 
Peisistratus about 554 B.C., was also the offspring of that marriage, as 
Larcher contends, we do not know. 

Megaklés was the son of that Alkmzeon who had assisted the deputies sent 
by Croesus of Lydia into Greece to consult the different oracles, and whom 
(Croesus rewarded so liberally as to make his fortune (compare Herod. i. 
46; vi. 125): and the marriage of Megaklés was in the next generation 
after this enrichment of Alkmaon—perd 3é, evel) Sevrépy Sorepoy (Herod. 
vi. 126). Now the reign of Croesus extended from 560-546 B.C., and his 
deputation to the oracles in Greece appears 10 have taken place about 
5568.c. If this chronology be admitted, the marriage of Megaklés with 
the daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthenés cannot have taken place until 
considerably after 556 B.c. See the long, but not very satisfactory, note 
of Larcher, ad Herodot. v. 66. 

But I shall show grounds for believing, when I recount the interview 
between Solon and Greesus, that Herodotus in his conception of events 
misdates very considerably the reign and proceedings of Croesus as well as 
of Peisistratus. This is a conjecture of Niebuhr which I think very just, 
and which is rendered still more probable by what we find here stated 
about the succession of the Alkmzonidz. For it is evident that Herodotus 
here conceives the adventure between Alkmaon and Croesus as having 
occurred one generation (about twenty-five or thirty years) anterior to the 
marriage between Megaklés and the daughter of Kleisthenés. That 
adventure will thus stand about 590-585 B.¢., which would be about the 
time of the supposed interview (if real) between Solon and Croesus, 
describing the maximum of the power and prosperity of the latter. 

2 Miller, Dorians, book i. 8, 2; Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. i. ch. 
x. p. 486, 2nd ed. 
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Dorian tribes from this obvious ignominy. But it seems 
doubtful whether Kleisthenés had any son: and the extra- 
ordinary importance attached to the marriage of his daughter 
Agaristé, whom he bestowed upon the Athenian Megaklés of. 
the great family Alkmeé6nide, seems rather to evince that she 
was an heiress—not to his power, but to his wealth. There 
can be no doubt as to the fact of that marriage, from which was 
born the Athenian leader Kleisthenés, afterwards the author of 
the great democratical revolution at Athens after the expulsion 
of the Peisistratide ; but the lively and amusing details with 
which Herodotus has surrounded it bear much more the stamp 
of romance than of reality. Drest up apparently by some 
ingenious Athenian as a compliment to the Alkmzonid lineage 
of his city, which comprised both Kleisthenés and Periklés, the 
narrative commemorates a marriage-rivalry between that lineage 
and another noble Athenian house, and at the same time gives 
a mythical explanation of a phrase seemingly proverbial at 
Athens—“ Hippokleides don’t care.” 


1 Herod. vi. 127-131. ‘The locution explained is—Od gporrls ‘Imwo- 
wade: compare the allusions to it in the Parcemiographi, Zenob. v. 32 5 
Diogenian. vii. 21 ; Suidas, xi. 45, ed. Schott. 

The convocation of the suitors at the invitation of Kleisthenés from all 
parts of Greece, and the distinctive mark and character of each, is prettily 
told, as well as the drunken freak whereby Hippokleidés forfeits both the 
favour of Kleisthenés and the hand of Agaristé which he was on the point 
of obtaining. It scems to bea story framed upon the model of various 
incidents in the old epic, especially the suitors of Hellen. 

‘On one point, however, the author of the story seems to have overlooked 
both the exigencies of chronology and the historical position and feelings 
of his hero Kleisthenés, For among the suitors who present themselves at 
Siky6n in conformity with the invitation of the latter, one is Le6kédés, 
son of Pheidén the despot of Argos. Now the hostility and vehement 
antipathy towards Argos, which Herodotus ascribes in another place to 
the Sikyonian Kleisthenés, renders it all but impossible that the son of 
any king of Argos could have become a candidate for the hand of Agaristé, 
I have already recounted the violence which Kleisthenés did to the 
legendary sentiment of his native town, and the insulting names which he 
put upon the Sikyonian Dorians—all under the influence of a strong anti- 
‘Argeian feeling. Next, as to chronology: Pheid6n king of Argos lived 
some time between 760-730; and his son can never have been a candidate 
for the daughter of Kleisthenés, whose reign falls 600-560 B.c. Chrono- 
logers resort here to the usual resource in cases of difficulty : they recognise 
a second and later Pheidén, whom they affirm that Herodotus has con- 
founded with the first ; or they alter the text of Herodotus by reading in 
place of ‘son of Pheid6n,” “descendant of PheidSn.” But neither of 
these conjectures rests upon any basis: the text of Herodotus is smooth 
and clear, and the second Pheid6n is nowhere else authenticated. See 
dascher and Wesseling ad Joc.: compare also Part II. ch. 4, of this 

istory. 
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Plutarch numbers Aschinés of Sikyén! among the despots 
put down by Sparta: at what period this took place, or how 
it is to be connected with the history of Kleisthenés as given 
in Herodotus, we are unable to say. 

Contemporaneous with the Orthagoride at Sikyén—but 
beginning a little later and closing somewhat earlier—we find 
the despots Kypselus and Periander at Corinth. The former 
appears as the subverter of the oligarchy called the Bacchiadz. 
Of the manner in which he accomplished his object we find no 
information: and this historical blank is inadequately filled up 
by various religious prognostics and oracles, foreshadowing the 
rise, the harsh rule, and the dethronement after two generations, 
of these powerful despots. 

According to an idea deeply seated in the Greek mind, the 
destruction of a great prince or of a great power is usually 
signified by the gods beforehand, though either through hard- 
ness of heart or inadvertence no heed is taken of the warning. 
In reference to Kypselus and the Bacchiadz, we are informed 
that Melas, the ancestor of the former, was one of the original 
settlers at Corinth who accompanied the first Dorian chief 
Alétés, and that Alétés was in vain warned by an oracle not 
to admit him.? Again too, immediately before Kypselus was 
born, the Bacchiadz received notice that his mother was about 
to give birth to one who would prove their ruin: the dangerous 
infant escaped destruction only by a hair’s breadth, being 
preserved from the intent of his destroyers by lucky conceal- 
ment ina chest. Labda, the mother of Kypselus, was daughter 
of Amphion, who belonged to the gens or sept of the Bacchiade ; 
but she was lame, and none of the gens would consent to marry 
her with that deformity. Eetién, son of Echekratés, who 
became her husband, belonged to a different, yet hardly less 
distinguished, heroic genealogy. He was of the Lapithe, 
descended from Keneus, and dwelling in the Corinthian 
deme called Petra, We see thus that Kypselus was not only 
a high-born man in the city, but a Bacchiad by half-birth : 
both of these circumstances were likely to make exclusion from 
the government intolerable to him. He rendered himself 
highly popular with the people, and by their aid overthrew and 
expelled the Bacchiadz, continuing as despot at Corinth for 
thirty years until his death (B.c. 655-625). According to 
Aristotle, he maintained throughout life the same conciliatory 
behaviour by which his power had first been acquired; and 

1 Plutarch, De Herod, Malign. c. 21, p. 859. 
2 Pausan. ii, 4, 9. 
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his popularity was so effectually sustained that he had never 
any occasion for a body-guard. But the Corinthian oligarchy 
of the century of Herodotus (whose tale that historian has 
embodied in the oration of the Corinthian envoy Sosiklés! to 
the Spartans) gave a very different description, and depicted 
Kypselus as a cruel ruler, who banished, robbed, and murdered 
by wholesale. 

His son and successor Periander, though energetic as a 
warrior, distinguished as an encourager of poetry and music, 
and even numbered by some among the seven wise men of 
Greece—is nevertheless uniformly represented as oppressive 
and inhuman in his treatment of subjects. The revolting 
stories which are told respecting his private life, and his rela- 
tions with his mother and his wife, may for the most part be 
regarded as calumnies suggested by odious associations with 
his memory. But there seems good reason for imputing to 
him tyranny of the worst character. The sanguinary maxims 
of precaution, so often acted upon by Grecian despots, were 
traced back in ordinary belief to Periander? and his con- 
temporary Thrasybulus despot of Milétus. He maintained a 
powerful body-guard, shed much blood, and was exorbitant 
in his exactions, a part of which was employed in votive 
offerings at Olympia. Such munificence to the gods was 
considered by Aristotle and others as part of a deliberate 
system, with the view of keeping his subjects both hard at 
work and poor. On one occasion we are told that he invited 
the women of Corinth to assemble for the celebration of a 
religious festival, and then stripped them of their rich attire 
and ornaments. By some later writers he is painted as the 
stern foe of everything like luxury and dissolute habits— 
enforcing industry, compelling every man to render account 
of his means of livelihood, and causing the procuresses of 
Corinth to be thrown into the sea. Though the general 
features of his character, his cruel tyranny no less than his 
vigour and ability, may be sufficiently relied on, yet the 
particular incidents connected with his name are all extremely 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9,22; Herodot.v. 92. The tale respecting Kypselus 
and his wholesale exaction from the people, contained in the spurious 
second book of the (Economica of Aristotle, coincides with the general 
view of Herodotus (Aristot. CEconom. ii. 2); but I do not trust the 
statements of this trectise for facts of the sixth or seventh centuries, B.C. 

® Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 2-22: ili. 8, 3. Herodot. v. 92. 

2 Ephorus, Frag. 106, ed. Marx. ; Herakleidés Ponticus, Frag. v. ed. 
Kéhler; Nicolaus Damasc. p. 50, ed. Orell. ; Diogen, Laért. i 96-98; 
Suidas, v, KupeAlSuy avdOnua. 
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dubious. The most credible of all seems to be the tale of his 
inexpiable quarrel with his son and his brutal treatment of 
many noble Korkyrean youths, as related in Herodotus. 
Periander is said to have put to death his wife Melissa, 
daughter of Proklés despot of Epidaurus. His son Lykophrén, 
informed of this deed, contracted an incurable antipathy against 
him. Periander, after vainly trying both by rigour and by 
conciliation, to conquer this feeling on the part of his son, 
sent him to reside at Korkyra, then dependent upon his rule ; 
but when he found himself growing old and disabled, he recalled 
him to Corinth, in order to ensure the continuance of the 
dynasty. Lykophrén still obstinately declined all personal 
communication with his father, upon which the latter desired 
him to come to Corinth, and engaged himself to go over to 
Korkyra. So terrified were the Korkyreans at the idea of 
a visit from this formidable old man, that they put Lykophr6n 
to death—a deed which Periander avenged by seizing three 
hundred youths of their noblest families, and sending them 
over to the Lydian king Alyattés at Sardis, in order that they 
might be castrated and made to serve as eunuchs. The 
Corinthian vessels in which the youths were despatched for- 
tunately touched at Samos in the way; where the Samians 
and Knidians, shocked at a proceeding which outraged all 
Hellenic sentiment, contrived to rescue the youths from the 
miserable fate intended for them, and after the death of 
Periander sent them back to their native island. 

While we turn with displeasure from the political life of this 
man, we are at the same time made acquainted with the great 
extent of his power—greater than that which was ever pos- 
sessed by Corinth after the extinction of his dynasty. Korkyra, 
Ambrakia, Leukas, and Anaktorium, all Corinthian colonies, 
but in the next century independent states, appear in his time 
dependencies of Corinth. Ambrakia is said to have been 
under the rule of another despot named Periander, probably 
also a Kypselid by birth. It seems indeed that the towns of 
Anaktorium, Leukas, and Apollonia in the Ionian Gulf, were 
either founded by the Kypselids, or received reinforcements 
of Corinthian colonists, during their dynasty, though Korkyra 
was established considerably earlier.? 

1 Herodot. iii. 47-54. He details at some length this tragical story. 
Compare Plutarch, De Herodoti Malignitat. c. 22, p. 860. 

® Aristot. Polit. v. 3,6; 8,9. Plutarch, Amatorius, c. 23, p. 768, and 
De Sera Numinis Vindict&, c. 7, p. 553. Strabo, vii. p. 325 x. p 452. 
Scymnus Chius, v. 454, and Antoninus Liberalis, c. iv., who quotes the 
lost work called "Aupaxixd of Athanadas, 
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The reign of Periander lasted for forty years (B.c. 625-585): 
Psammetichus son of Gordius, who succeeded him, reigned 
three years, and the Kypselid dynasty is then said to have 
closed, after having continued for seventy-three years.! In 
respect of power, magnificent display, and wide-spread con- 
nexions both in Asia and in Italy, they evidently stood high 
among the Greeks of theirtime. Their offerings consecrated at 
Olympia excited great admiration, especially the gilt colossal 
statue of Zeus and the large chest of cedar-wood dedicated in 
the temple of Héré, overlaid with various figures in gold and 
ivory. The figures were borrowed from mythical and legendary 
story, while the chest was a commemoration both of the name 
of Kypselus and of the tale of his marvellous preservation in 
infancy.? If Plutarch is correct, this powerful dynasty is to be 
numbered among the despots put down by Sparta. Yet such 
intervention of the Spartans, granting it to have been matter of 
fact, can hardly have been known to Herodotus. 

Coincident in point of time with the commencement of 
Periander’s reign at Corinth, we find Theagenés despot at 
Megara, who is also said to have acquired his power by dema- 
gogic arts, as well as by violent aggressions against the rich 
proprietors, whose cattle he destroyed in their pastures by the 
side of the river. We are not told by what previous conduct 
on the part of the rich this hatred of the people had been 
earned ; but Theagenés carried the popular feeling completely 
along with him, obtained by public vote a body of guards 
ostensibly for his personal safety, and employed them to over- 

1 See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 625-585 B.C. 

® Pausan. v. 2, 4; 17,2. Strabo, vii . 353+ mpare Schneider, 
Epimetrum ad Xenophon. Anabas. p. $70. Phochest was seen at Olympia 
both by Pausanias and by Dio Chrysostom (Or. xi. p. 325, Reiske). 

3 Plutarch, De Herodot. Malign. c. 21, p. 859. If Herodotus had 
known or believed that the dynasty of the Kypselids at Corinth was put 
down by Sparta, he could not have failed to make allusion to the fact in 
the long harangue which he ascribes to the Corinthian Sosiklés (v. 92). 
‘Whoever reads that speech, will perceive that the inference from silence 
to ignorance is in this case almost irresistible. 

O. Miller ascribes to Periander a policy intentionally anti-Dorian— 
“ prompted by the wish of utterly eradicating the Pecalariies of the Doric 
race. For this reason he abolished the public tables, and prohibited the 
ancient education.” (0, Miller, Dorians, iii. 8 3.) 

But it cannot be shown that any pud/ic tables (svcotria) or any peculiar 
education, analogous to those of Sparta, ever existed at Corinth. If 
nothing more be meant by these oveofria than public juets on 
particular festive occasions (see Welcker, Prolegom. ad Theognid. c. 20, 
P. xxxvii.), these are noway peculiar to Dorian cities. Nor does Theognis, 
% 270, bear out Welcker in affirming “‘syssitiorum vetus institutum” at 

legara, 
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throw the oligarchy.! Yet he did not maintain his power even 
for his own life. A second revolution dethroned and expelled 
him, on which occasion, after a short interval of temperate 
government, the people are said to have renewed in a still 
more marked way their antipathies against the rich ; banishing 
some of them with confiscation of property, intruding into the 
houses of others with demands for forced hospitality, and even 
passing a formal Palintokia—or decree to require, from the 
rich who had lent money on interest, the refunding of all past 
interest paid to them by their debtors.? To appreciate cor- 
rectly such a demand, we must recollect that the practice of 
taking interest for money lent was regarded by a large pro- 
portion of early ancient snciety with feelings of unqualified 
reprobation. And it will be seen, when we come to the legis- 
lation of Solon, how much such violent reactionary feeling 
against the creditor was provoked by the antecedent working 
of the harsh law determining his rights. 

We hear in general terms of more than one revolution in 
the government of Megara—a disorderly democracy subverted 
by returning oligatchical exiles, and these again unable long to 
maintain themselves ; ® but we are alike uninformed as to dates 
and details. And in respect to one of these struggles we are 
adrritted to the outpourings of a contemporary and a sufferer— 
the Megarian poet Theognis. Unfortunately his elegiac verses 
as we possess them are in a state so broken, incoherent and 
interpolated, that we make out no distinct conception of the 
events which call them forth. Still less can we discover in the 
verses of Theognis that strength and peculiarity of pure Dorian 
feeling, which, since the publication of O. Miiller’s History of 
the Dorians, it has been the fashion to look for so extensively. 
But we see that the poet was connected with an oligarchy of 
birth, and not of wealth, which had recently been subverted by 
the breaking in of the rustic population previously subject and 
degraded—that these subjects were content to submit to a 
single-headed despot, in order to escape from their former 
rulers—and that Theognis had himself been betrayed by his 
own friends and companions, stripped of his property and 
exiled, through the wrong doing ‘‘ of enemies whose blood he 
hopes one day to be permitted to drink.”* The condition of 
the subject cultivators previous to this revolution he depicts in 

1 Aristot. Polit. v. 4, 5; Rhetor. i. 2, 7. 

? Plutarch, Quest, Grace. c. 18, p. 295. 

3 Aristot. Polit. iv. 12, 10; v. 2,65 4, 3. 

« Theognis, vv. 262, 349, 512, 600, 828, 834, 1119, 1200, Gaisf. edit.— 


Ti ain pdday alua suv, &c. 
si Kk2 
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sad colours: they “dwelt without the city, clad in goat-skins, 
and ignorant of judicial sanctions or laws :”? after it, they had 
become citizens, and their importance had been immensely 
enhanced. Thus (according to his impression) the vile breed 
has trodden down the noble—the bad have become masters, 
and the good are no longer of any account. The bitterness 
and humiliation which attend upon poverty, and the undue 
ascendency which wealth confers even upon the most worth- 
less of mankind,? are among the prominent subjects of his 
complaint. His keen personal feeling on this point would be 
alone sufficient to show that the recent revolution had no way 
overthrown the influence of property ; in contradiction to the 
opinion of Welcker, who infers without ground, from a passage 
of uncertain meaning, that the land of the state had been 
formally re-divided.8 The Megarian revolution, so far as we 


1 Theognis, v. 349, Gaisf.— 
pre, 26 ie rods, 82 8 Gddo, 
6 it ee he eat res 


jot Bopas aiyoy karérpiBov, 
“Mie Bsa gor thet iuowra rokeor, 

® Theognis, vv. 174, 267, 523, 700, 865, Gaisf. 

% Consult the Prolegomena to Welcke: 3 edition of Theognis ; also those 
of Schneidewin (Delectus Elegiac. Poetar. p. 46-55. 

The Prolegomena of Welcker are particularly valuable and full of 
instruction. He illustrates at great length the tendency common to 
Theognis with other early Greek poets, to apply the words good and bad, 
not with reference to any ethical standard, but to wealth as contrasted 
with poverty—nobility with low birth—strength with weakness—con- 
servative and oligarchical politics as opposed to innovation (sect. 10-18). 
The ethical meaning of these words is not absolutely unknown, yet rare, 
in Theognis : it gradually grew up at Athens, and became popularised by 
the Socratic school of philosophers as well as by the orators. But the 
early or political meaning always remained, and the fluctuation between the 
two has Ee productive of frequent misunderstanding. Constant attention 
is necessary when we read the expressions of &yabol, éo@Aof, BéATioTOL, 
waroxdyabal, xprorot, &c., or on the other hand, al xaxal, Beidol, &e., 10 
examine whether the context is such as to give to them the ethical or the 
political meaning. Welcker seems to go a step too far when he tays 
that the latter sense “fell into desuetude, through the influence of the 
Socratic philosophy.” Proleg, sect. 11, p. xxv.) ¢ two meanings both 
remained extant at the same time, as we see by Aristotle (Bolt. 4 iv. 8, 2)— 
axeddy yap raph trois wAclorois el ebropor, Tay KarSY Keryaday Boxvdor 
raréyew xépay. A careful distinction is sometimes found in Plato and 
Thucydidés, who talk of the oligarchs as ‘the persons called super- 
excellent” —-robs xarobs wdyaBobs dvopaCopdvous (Theeyd viii. 48)—omd 
tay rrovaley Te Kal KadGy KiyabGv Aeyoudvwy dy TH pinay (Plato, Rep. 
viii. p. 569). 

The same double sense is to be found equally prevalent in the Latin 
language: “* Bonzque et mali cives appellati, non ob merita in rempublicam, 
omnibus pariter corruptis: sed uti quisque locupletissimus, et injuria 
validior, quia preesentia defendebat, pro bono habebatur.” (Sallust. Hist. 
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apprehend it from Theognis, appears to have improved materi- 
ally the condition of the cultivators around the town, and to 
have strengthened a certain class whom he considers “the bad 
rich ”—while it extinguished the privileges of that governing 
order, to which he himself belonged, denominated in his 
language “the good and the virtuous,” with ruinous effect upon 
his own individual fortunes. How far this governing order 
was exclusively Dorian, we have no means of determining. The 
political change by which Theognis suffered, and the new 
despot whom he indicates as either actually installed or nearly 
impending, must have come considerably after the despotism 
of Theagenés ; for the life of the poet seems to fall between 
570-490 B.C., while Theagenés must have ruled about 630— 
600 B.c. From the unfavourable picture therefore, which the 
poet gives as his own early experience, of the condition of the 
rural cultivators, it is evident that the despot Theagenés had 
neither conferred upon them any permanent benefit, nor given 
them access to the judicial protection of the city. 

It is thus that the despots of Corinth, Sikyén and Megara 
serve as samples of those revolutionary influences which towards 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c. seem to have shaken or 
overturned the oligarchical govemments in very many cities 
throughout the Grecian world. There existed a certain sym- 
pathy and alliance between the despots of Corinth and Sikyén :! 
how far such feeling was further extended to Megara we do 
not know. The latter city seems evidently to have been more 
populous and powerful during the seventh and sixth centuries 
Bc. than we shall afterwards find her. throughout the two 
brilliant centuries of Grecian history. Her colonies, found as 
far distant as Bithynia and the Thracian Bosphorus on one 
side, and as Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade as 
well as naval force once not inferior to Athens; so that we 
shall be the less surprised when we approach the life of Solon, 


Fragment. lib. i. p. 935, Cort.) And again Cicero (De Republ. i. 34): 
“* Hoc errore vulgi cum rempublicam opes paucorum, non virtutes, tenere 
ceeperunt, nomen jilli principes offimatium mordicus tenent, re autem 
carent eo nomine.” In Cicero’s Oration pro Sextio (c. 45) the’ two mean- 
ings are intentio ally confounded together, when he gives his definition of 
optimus quisque, Welcker (Proleg. s. 12) produces several other examples 
of the like equivocal meating. There are not wanting instances of the 
same use of language in the laws and customs of the early Germans— 
boni homines, probi homines, Rachinburgi, Gudeminner. See Savign’ 
Geschichte des Rémisch. Rechts im Mittelalter, vol. i. p. 1845 vol. i 
» xxii. 
PY Herodot. vi. 128. 
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to find her in possession of the island of Salamis, and long 
maintaining it, at one time with every promise of triumph, 
against the entire force of the Athenians. 


CHAPTER X 
IONIC PORTION OF HELLAS—ATHENS BEFORE SOLON 


Havinc traced in the preceding chapters the scanty stream 
of Peloponnesian history, from the first commencement of an 
authentic chronology in 776 2.c., to the maximum of Spartan 
territorial acquisition, and the general acknowledgement of 
Spartan primacy, prior to 547 B.c., I proceed to state as much 
as can be made out respecting the Ionic portion of Hellas 
during the same period. This portion comprehends Athens 
and Eubcea—-the Cyclades islands—and the Ionic cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor, with their different colonies. 

In the case of Peloponnesus, we have been enabled to 
discern something like an order of real facts in the period 
alluded to—Sparta makes great strides, while Argos falls. 
In the case of Athens, unfortunately, our materials are less 
instructive. The number of historical facts, anterior to the 
Solonian legislation, is very few indeed: the interval between 
776 ».c. and 624 BC, the epoch of Drako’s legislation a short 
time prior to Kylon’s attempted usurpation, gives us merely a 
list of archons, denuded of all incident. 

In compliment to the heroism of Kodrus, who had sacri- 
ficed his life for the safety of his country, we are told that 
no person after him was permitted to bear the title of king.! 
His son Medén, and twelve successors—Akastus, Archip- 
pus, Thersippus, Phorbas, Megaklés, Diognétus, Phereklés, 
Ariphrén, Thespieus, Agamestér, Aischylus, and Alkmaén— 
were all archons for life. In the second year of Alkme6n 
(752 8.c.), the dignity of archon was restricted to a duration 
of ten years: and seven of these decennial archons are num- 
bered—Charops, Aisimidés, Kleidikus, Hippomenés, Leokratés, 
Apsandrus, Eryxias. With Kre6n, who succeeded Enryxias, the 
archonship was not only made annual, but put into commission 
and distributed among nine persons. These nine archons 
annually changed continue throughout all the historical period, 
interrupted only by the few intervals of political disturbance 


1 Justin. ii, 7. 
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and foreign compression. Down to Kleidikus and Hippo- 
menés (714 B.C.), the dignity of archon had continued to 
belong exclusively to the Medontide or descendants of 
Medén and Kodrus ;1 at that period it was thrown open to 
all the Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the state. 

Such is the series of names by which we step down from the 
level of legend to that of history. All our historical knowledge 
of Athens is confined to the period of the annual archons; 
which series of eponymous archons, from Kreén downwards, 
is perfectly trustworthy. Above 683 8.c., the Attic antiquaries 
have provided us with a string of names, which we must take 
as we find them, without being able either to warrant the whole 
or to separate the false from the true. There is no reason to 
doubt the general fact that Athens, like so many other com- 
munities of Greece, was in its primitive times governed by an 
hereditary line of kings, and that it passed from that form of 
government into a commonwealth, first oligarchical, afterwards 
democratical. 

We are in no condition to determine the civil classification 
and political constitution of Attica, even at the period of the 
archonship of Kreén, 683 8.c., when authentic Athenian 
chronology first commences—much less can we pretend to 
any knowledge of the anterior centuries, Great political 
changes were introduced first by Solon (about 594 8.c.), next 
by Kleisthenés (509 B.c.), afterwards by Aristeidés, Periklés 
and Ephialtés, between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars : 
so that the old ante-Solonian—nay even the real Solonian— 
polity was thus put more and more out of date and out of 
knowledge. But all the information which we possess respect- 
ing that old polity is derived from authors who lived aiter all or 
most of these great changes—and who, finding no records, nor 
anything better than current legends, explained the foretime as 
well as they could by guesses more or less ingenious, generally 
attached to the dominant legendary names. They were some- 
times able to found their conclusions upon religious usages, 
periodical ceremonies, or common sacrifices, still subsisting in 
their own time. These were doubtless the best evidences to 
be found respecting Athenian antiquity, since such practices 


1 Pausan, i. 3, 2; Suidas, ‘Inwouéyns ; Diogenian, Centur. Proverb. iii. 
L. *AveBéorepov ‘Ixxoudvous. 

3 See Boeckh on the Parian Marble, in Corp. Inscrip. Greec. part 12, 
sect. 6, pp. 307, 310, 332. 

From the beginning of the reign of Med6n son of Kodrus, to the first 
annual archon Kre6n, the Parian Marble computes 407 years, Eusebius 387. 
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often continued unaltered throughout all the political changes. 
It is in this way alone that we arrive at some partial knowledge 
of the ante-Solonian condition of Attica, though as a whole 
it still remains dark and unintelligible, even after the many 
illustrations of modern commentators. 

Philochorus, writing in the third century before the Christian 
zra, stated, that Kekrops had originally distributed Attica into 
twelve districts—Kekropia, Tetrapolis, Epakria, Dekeleia, 
Eleusis, Aphidne, Thorikus, Braurén, Kythérus, Sphéttus, 
Képhisia, Phalérus—and that these twelve were consolidated 
into one political society by Theseus.! This partition does 
not comprise the Megarid, which, according to other state- 
ments, is represented as united with Attica, and as having 
formed part of the distribution made by king Pandién among 
his four sons, Nisus, A°geus, Pallas and Lykus—a story as old 
as Sophoklés at least.? In other accounts, again, a quadruple 
division is applied to the tribes, which are stated to have been 
four in number, beginning from Kekrops—called in his time 
Kekrépis, Autochthon, Aktza and Paralia. Under king 
Kranaus, these tribes (we are told) received the names of 
Kranais, Atthis, Mesogea and Diakria ’—under Erichthonius, 
those of Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, Hephestias: at last, 
shortly after Erechtheus, they were denominated after the four 
sons of In (son of Kreusa daughter of Erechtheus, by Apollo), 
Geleontes, Hoplétes, Agikoreis, Argadeis. The four Attic or 
Tonic tribes, under these last-mentioned names, continued to 
form the classification of the citizens until the revolution of 
Kleisthenés in 509 B.c., by which the ten tribes were intro- 
duced, as we find them down to the period of Macedonian 
ascendency. It is affirmed, and with some etymological plausi- 
bility, that the denominations of these four tribes must originally 
have had reference to the occupations of those who bore them 
—the Hoplétes being the warrior-class, the Aigikoreis goatherds, 
the Argadeis aréisans, and the Geleontes (Teleontes, or Gede- 
ontes) cud/ivators. Hence some authors have ascribed to the 
ancient inhabitants of Attica* an actual primitive distribution 

1 Philochorus ap. Strabo. ix. p. 396. See Schémann, Antiq. J. P. 
Gree. b. v. sect. 2-5. 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 392. Philochorus and Andrén extended the kingdom of 
Nisus from the isthmus of Corinth as far as the Pythium (near CEnoé} and 
Eleusis (Str. #5.) ; but there were many different tales, 

® Pollux, viii. c. 9, 109-111, 

+ I6n, the father of the four heroes after whom these tribes were numed 
was affirmed by one story to be the primitive civilising legislator of Attica 
like Lycurgus, Numa, or Deukalién (Plutarch. adv, Koléten, c. 31, p. 1125). 
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into hereditary professions or castes, similar to that which pre- 
vailed in India and Egypt. If we should even grant that such 
a division into castes might originally have prevailed, it must 
have grown obsolete long before the time of Solon : but there 
seem no sufficient grounds for believing that it ever did prevail. 
The names of the tribes may have been originally borrowed 
from certain professions, but it does not necessarily follow that 
the reality corresponded to this derivation, or that every indi- 
vidual who belonged to any tribe was a member of the pro- 
fession from whence the name had originally been derived. 
From the etymology of the names, be it ever so clear, we 
cannot safely assume the historical reality of a classification 
according to professions. And this objection (which would be 
weighty even if the etymology had been clear) becomes irresist- 
ible when we add that even the etymology is not beyond dis- 
pute ;1 that the names themselves are written with a diversity 
which cannot be reconciled; and that the four professions 
named by Strabo omit the goatherds and include the priests ; 
while those specified by Plutarch leave out the latter and 
include the former.? 

All that seems certain is, that these were the four ancient 
Tonic tribes (analogous to the Hylleis, Pamphyli and Dymanes 
among the Dorians) which prevailed not only at Athens, but 
among several of the Ionic cities derived from Athens. The 
Geleontes are mentioned in inscriptions now remaining belong- 
ing to Teés in Ionia, and all the four are named in those of 
Kyzikus in the Propontis, which was a foundation from the 
Ionic Miletus.® The four tribes, and the four names (allowing 


1 Thus Euripidés derives the Alyiuopeis, not from alg a goat, but from 
Alyls the Aigis of Athéné (Ion. 1581): he also gives Zedeontes, derived 
from an eportymous Ze/eén son of Idn, while the inscriptions at Kyzikus 
concur with Herodotus and others in giving Geleontes. Plutarch (Solon, 
25) gives Gedeontes. In an Athenian inscription recently published by 
Professor Ross (dating seemingly in the first century after the Christi 
gra), the worship of Zeus Geledn at Athens bas been for the first 
verified—Aids TeAdovros iepoxiipug (Ross, Die Attischen Demen, p. vi 
Halle, 1846). 

2 Plutarch (Solon, c. 25); Strabo, viii, p. 383 Compare Plato, 
Kritias, p. 110. 

3 Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Nos. 3c78, 3079, 3665. The elaborate com- 
mentary on this last-mentioned inscription, in which Boeckh vindicates 
the early historical reality of the classification by professions, is noway 
satisfactory to my mind. 

K. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staats Alterthiimer, sect. 
91-96) gives a summary of all that can be known respecting these old 
‘Athenian tribes. Compare Ilgen, De Tribubus Atticis, p. 9 seg. Tittmann, 
Griechische Staats Verfassungen, p. 570-582; Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde, sect. 43, 44. 
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for some variations of reading), are therefore historically verified. 
But neither the time of their introduction, nor their primitive 
import, are ascertainable matters ; nor can any faith be put in 
the various constructions of the legends of I6n, Erechtheus, 
and Kekrops, by modern commentators. 

These four tribes may be looked at either as religious and 
social aggregates, in which capacity each of them comprised 
three Phratries and ninety Gentes ; or as political aggregates, 
in which point of view each included three Trittyes and twelve 
Naukraries. Each Phratry contained thirty Gentes: each 
Trittys comprised four Naukraries: the total numbers were 
thus 360 Gentes and 48 Naukraries. Moreover each gens is 
said to have contained thirty heads of families, of whom 
therefore there would be a total of 10,800. 

Comparing these two distributions one with the other, we 
may remark that they are distinct in their nature and proceed 
in opposite directions. The Trittys and the Naukrary are 
essentially fractional subdivisions of the tribe, and resting upon 
the tribe as their higher unity: the Naukrary is a local circum- 
scription, composed of the Naukrars or principal householders 
(so the etymology seems to indicate), who levy in each respec- 
tive district the quota of public contributions which belongs to 
it, and superintend the disbursement—provide the military 
force incumbent upon the district, being for each Naukrary 
two horsemen and one ship,—and furnish the chief district- 
officers, the Prytanes of the Naukrari! A certain number of 
foot-soldiers, varying according to the demand, must probably 
be understood as accompanying these horsemen; but the 


1 About the Naukraries, see Aristot. Fragment. Rerum Public. p. 89, 
ed. Neumann; Harpokration, vv. Anuapxos, Navxpapixd; Photius, v. 
Navepapla; Pollux, 108; Schol. ad Aristoph. Nubes, 37. 

Oi xpurdus ré&v Navxpdpwy, Herodot. v. 71: they conducted the 
military proceedings in resistance to the usurpation of Kylén. 

The statement that each Naukrary was obliged to furnish one ship can 
hardly be true of the time before Solon: as Pollux states it, we should be 
led to conceive that he only infers it from the name vadxpapos (Pollux, viii. 
108), though the real etymology seems rather to be from vafw (Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. Alt. sect. 44, p- 240). There may be some ground for believing 
that the old meaning also of the word yarns connected it with vafw ; such 
a supposition would smooth the difficulty in regard to the functions of the 
vavrdbixat as judges in cases of illicit admission into the phratries. See 
Hesychius and Harpokration, v, Navréaa:; and Baumstark, De 
Curatoribus Emporii, Friburg, 1828, p. 67 seg. ; compare also the 
fragment of the Solonian law, # lepav dpylav 4 vadra, which Niebuhr 
conjecurally corrects. Rom. Gesch. v. i. p. 323, 2nd ed. ; Hesychius, 
Navorfipes—ol olxérar. See Pollux. Navavy, and Lobeck, ‘Pquaruchy, 
sect. 3, p. 7} 'Aewadra: waph MiAnolois? Plutarch, Quast. Grec. c. 32, 
P 
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quota is not specified, as it was, perhaps, thought unnecessary 
to limit precisely the obligations of any except the wealthier 
men who served on horseback,—at a period when oligarchical 
ascendency was paramount, and when the bulk of the people 
was in a state of comparative subjection. The forty-eight 
Naukraries are thus a systematic subdivision of the four tribes, 
embracing altogether the whole territory, population, contribu- 
tions, and military force of Attica,—a subdivision framed 
exclusively for purposes connected with the entire state. 

But the Phratries and Gentes are a distribution completely 
different from this. They seem aggregations of small primitive 
unities into larger ; they are independent of, and do not pre- 
suppose, the tribe; they arise separately and spontaneously, 
without preconcerted uniformity, and without reference to 
a common political purpose; the legislator finds them pre- 
existing, and adapts or modifies them to answer some national 
scheme. We must distinguish the general fact of the classifica- 
tion, and the successive subordination in the scale, of the 
families to the gens, of the gentes to the phratry, and of the 
phratries to the tribe—from the precise numerical symmetry 
with which this subordination is invested, as we read it,—thirty 
families to a gens, thirty gentes to a phratry, three phratries to 
each tribe. If such nice equality of numbers could ever have 
been procured, by legislative constraint! operating upon pre- 
existent natural elements, the proportions could not have been 
permanently maintained. But we may reasonably doubt 
whether it ever did so exist: it appears more like the fancy of 
an antiquary who pleased himself by supposing an original 
systematic creation in times anterior to records, by multiplying 
together the number of days in the month and of months in 
the year. That every phratry contained an equal number of 
gentes, and every gens an equal’number of families, is a 
supposition hardly admissible without better evidence than 
we possess. But apart from this questionable precision of 
numerical scale, the Phratries and Gentes themselves were real, 
ancient, and durable associations among the Athenian people, 
highly important to be understood.?_ The basis of the whole 

1 Meier, De Gentilitate Attica, p. 22-24, conceives that this numerical 
completeness was enacted by Solon ; but of this there is no proof, nor is it 
in harmony with the general tendencies of Solon’s legislation. 

2 So in reference to the Anglo-Saxon ythings and Hundreds, and to 
the still more widely-spread division of the Hundred, which seems to 
pervade the whole of Teutonic and Scandinavian antiquity, much more 
extensively than the éy¢hing ;—there is no ground for believing that these 
precise numerical proportions were in general practice realised: the 
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was the house, hearth or family,—a number of which, greater 
or less, composed the Gens or Genos. This gens was there- 
fore a clan, sept, or enlarged, and partly factitious, brotherhood, 
bound together by,—1. Common religious ceremonies, and 
exclusive privilege of priesthood, in honour of the same god, 
supposed to be the primitive ancestor and characterised by 
a special sumame. 2. By a common burial-place. 3. By 
mutual rights of succession to property. 4. By reciprocal 
obligations of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 5. By 
mutual right and obligation to intermarry in certain deter- 
minate cases, especially where there was an orphan daughter or 
heiress. 6. By possession, in some cases at least, of common 
property, an archon and a treasurer of their own. 

Such were the rights and obligations characterising the 
gentile union! The phratric union, binding together several 
gentes, was less intimate, but still included some mutual rights 
and obligations of an analogous character ; especially a com- 
munion of particular sacred rites, and mutual privileges of 
prosecution in the event of a phrator being slain. Each 
phratry was considered as belonging to one of the four tribes, 
and all the phratries of the same tribe enjoyed a certain 
periodical communion of sacred rites, under the presidency of 
a magistrate called the Phylo-Basileus or Tribe King, selected 
from the Eupatrids: Zeus Geleén was in this manner the 
patron god of the tribe Geleontes. Lastly, all the four tribes 
were linked together by the common worship of Apollo 
Patréus as their divine father and guardian; for Apollo was 
the father of I6n, and the Eponyms of all the four tribes were 
reputed sons of Ién. 


systematic nomenclature served its purpose by marking the idea of 
raduation and the type to which a certain approach was actually made. 
Wr. ‘Thorpe observer respecting the Hundred, in his Glossary to. the 
“Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,’ v. Hundred, Tything, Frid- 
Borg, &c. ‘In the Dialogus de Scaccario, it is said’ that a Hundred 
‘ex hydarum aliquot centenariis, sed non determinatis, constat: quidam 
enim ex pluribus, guidam ex paucioribus constat.’ Some accounts make 
it consist of precisely a hundred hydes, others of a hundred tythings, others 
of a hundred free families. Certain it is, that whatever may have been its 
original organisation, the Hundred, at the time when it becomes known to 
us, differed greatly in extent in various parts of England.” 

1 See the instructive inscription in Professor 's work (Uber die 
Demen von Attika, p. 26) of the -yévos ’Auuvay8pi5ay, commemorating the 
archon of that gens, the priest of Kekrops, the Taulas or treasurer, aa the 
names of the members, with the deme and tribe of each individual. 
Compare Bossler, De Gent. Atticis, p. 53. About the peculiar religious 
rites of the gens called Gephyrazi, see Herodot. v, 61. 
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Thus stood the primitive religious and social union of the 
population of Attica in its gradually ascending scale—as distin- 
guished from the political union, probably of later introduction, 
represented at first by the Trittyes and Naukraries, and in 
after times by the ten Kleisthenean tribes, subdivided into 
Trittyes and Demes. The religious and family bond of aggre- 
gation is the earlier of the two: but the political bond, though 
beginning later, will be found to acquire constantly increasing 
influence throughout the greater part of this history. In the 
former, personal relation is the essential and predominant 
characteristic 1—local relation being subordinate: in the latter, 
property and residence become the chief considerations, and 
the personal element counts only as measured along with these 
accompaniments, All these phratric and gentile associations, 
the larger as well as the smaller, were founded upon the same 
principles and tendencies of the Grecian mind *—a coalescence 
of the idea of worship with that of ancestry, or of communion 
in certain special religious rites with communion of blood, real 
or supposed. The god or hero, to whom the assembled 
members offered their sacrifices, was conceived as the primitive 
ancestor to whom they owed their origin ; often through a long 


__1 GuAal yevinal opposed to gudal romxal.—Dionys, Hal. Ant. Rom. 
iv. 14. 
2 Plato, Euthydem. p. 3023 Aristot. ap. Schol. in Platon. Axioch. p. 
465, ed. Bek. Kpvoror igs onal To Brov wAfbovs Sinpnutvou ’AChypow 
ets Te robs yeopyods eal ods Dnuioupyeis, guads abray elvax réavapas, rar 
38 quay exdorns polpas elvar rpeis, bs cprrrbas Te Kadodor Kal dparplas: 
dxdarns Bt robrey rpidovra elva: “yérn, 7d BY “ylvos de rpidxorra dvBpav 
auiordvar robrovs Bh robs els rd yévn Terayulvous yerrhras Kadoter. 
Pollux, viii. 3. Of weréxovres rod ‘yévous, yevvijra: kal dpoydAaxtes: yéver 
pay ob xpootnovres, ex 88 rhs cvvdBou ore xpocayopevdpevot : compare also 
iii, 52; Moeris. Atticist. p. 108. 

Harpokrat. v. 'AwdAAwy MatpPos, Ccolvioy, Tevviirat, 'O, Opredves, &e, 
Etymol. Magn. v. Tevjrat; Suidas, v. ’Opyedves; Pollux, 85; 
Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. ‘p. 1319. «ra gpéropes, elra Tardadoroe 
xarpgov Kal Aids ‘Epxelov -yevviprai; and cont. Neeram, p. 1365.  Iseeus 
uses épyeaves as synonymous with yervirra: (see Orat. ii. p. 19, 20-28, ed. 
Bek.). Schémann (Antiq. J. P. Grae, § xxvi.) considers the two as 
essentially distinct. @prirpn and gdAoy both occur in the Tliad, ii. 362. 
See the Dissertation of Buttmann, Ueber den Begriff von gparpla (Mytho- 
Jogus, c. 24, p. 305); and that of Meier, De Gentilitate Attica, where the 
points of nowlctes attainable respecting the Gentes are well put together 
and discussed. 

In the Therzean Inscription (No. 2448 ap. Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., see his 
comment, p. 310) containing the testament of Epiktéta, wl whereby a bequest 
is made to of ovyyeveis— avBpeios rar ovyyevav—this latter word does not 
mean kindred or blood relations, bat a variety of the gentile union— 
“thiasus” or ‘‘sodalitium ” (Boeckh). 
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list of intermediate names, as in the case of the Milesian 
Hekateus, so often before adverted to.! Each family had 
its own sacred rites and funereal commemoration of ancestors, 
celebrated by the master of the house, to which none but 
members of the family were admissible: so that the extinction 
of a family, carrying with it the suspension of these religious 
rites, was held by the Greeks to be a misfortune, not merely 
from the loss of the citizens composing it, but also because the 
family gods and the names of deceased citizens were thus 
deprived of their honours? and might visit the country with 
displeasure. The larger associations, called Gens, Phratry, 
Tribe, were formed by an extension of the same principle—of 
the family considered as a religious brotherhood, worshipping 
some common god or hero with an appropriate surname, and 
recognising him as their joint ancestor; and the festivals 
Theoenia and Apaturia® (the first Attic, the second common 


1 Herodot. ii. 143. ‘Exaralp—yevendoyhaavrl re éwurdy Kal dvadhoavre 
chy norpthy as éxxaidéxaroy Oedv. Again, yevendoyhoavri gwurdy wad 
dvadhoavr es EcxaiBéxaroy Gedy. The Attic expression—ayxiorela lepav 
xa) doloy—illustrates the intimate association between family relationship 
and common religious privileges.—Iseus, Orat. vi. p. 89, ed. Bek. 

2 Iseus, Or. vi. p. 61; ii. p. 385 Demosth. adv. Makartatum, p. 1053— 
1075; adv. Leochar. p. 1003. Respecting this perpetuation of the family 
sacred rites, the feeling prevalent among the Athenians is much the same 
as what is now seen in China, 

Mr. Davis observes—‘‘Sons are considered in this country, where the 
power over them is so absolute through life, as a sure support, as well as a 
probable source of wealth and dignities, should they succeed in learning. 
But the grand sleet is, the perpetuation of the race, to sacrifice at the 
family tombs. ‘ithout sons, a man lives without honour or satisfaction, 
and dies unhappy; and as the only remedy, he is permitted to adopt the 
sons of his younger brothers. 

“Tt is not during life only that a man looks for the service of his sons. 
It is his consolation in declining years, to think that they will continue the 

rformance of the ‘presenbed nites in the hall of ancestors, and at the 
family tombs, when he is no more ; and it is the absence of this prospect 
which makes the childless doubly miserable. The superstition derives 
influence from the importance attached by the government to this species 
of posthumous duty ; a neglect of which is punishable, as we have seen, by 
the laws. Indeed, of all the subjects of their care, there are none which 
the Chinese so religiously attend to as the tombs of their ancestors, con- 
ceiving that any neglect is sure to be followed by worldly misfortune.” 
—(The Chinese, by John Francis Davis, chap. ix. p. 131-134, ed. Knight, 


q . 

Mr. Mill notices the same state of feeling among the Hindoos.— 
(History of British India, book ii. chap. vii. p. 381, ed, 8v0.) 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 8; Herodot. i. 147; Suidas, ’Awarovpia—Zebs 
Spdtpios—'Abnvala pparpla, the presiding god of the phratric union.— 
Plato, Euthydem. c, 28, p. 302; Demosth, adv, Makart. p. 1054. See 
Meier, De Gentilitate Attic, ‘p. 11-14. 
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to all the Ionic race) annually brought together the members 
of these phratries and gentes for worship, festivity, and mainte- 
nance of special sympathies ; thus strengthening the larger ties 
without effacing the smaller. 

Such were the manifestations of Grecian sociality, as we read 
them in the early constitution, not merely of Attica, but of other 
Grecian states besides. To Aristotle and Dikearchus it was 
an interesting inquiry to trace back all political society into 
certain assumed elementary atoms, and to show by what 
motives and means the original families, each having its 
separate meal-bin and fireplace,’ had been brought together 
into larger aggregates. But the historian must accept as an 
ultimate fact the earliest state of things which his witnesses 
make known to him, and in the case now before us, the gentile 
and phratric unions are matters into the beginning of which we 
cannot pretend to penetrate. 

Pollux (probably from Aristotle's lost work on the Con- 
stitutions of Greece) informs us distinctly that the members of 
the same gens at Athens were not commonly related by blood, 
—and even without any express testimony we might have con- 
cluded such to be the fact. To what extent the gens at the 
unknown epoch of its first formation was based upon actual 
relationship, we have no means of determining, either with 
regard to the Athenian or the Roman gentes, which were in all 
main points analogous. Gentilism is a tie by itself; distinct 
from the family ties, but presupposing their existence and 
extending them by an artificial analogy, partly founded in 
religious belief and partly on positive compact, so as to com- 
prehend strangers in blood. All the members of one gens, or 
even of one phratry, believed themselves to be sprung, not 
indeed from the same grandfather or great-grandfather, but 
from the same divine or heroic ancestor. All the contemporary 
members of the phratry of Hekatzeus had a common god for 
their ancestor in the sixteenth degree; and this fundamental 
belief, into which the Greek mind passed with so much facility, 
was adopted and converted by positive compact into the 
Gentile and Phratric principle of union. It is because such a 
transfusion, not recognised by Christianity, is at variance with 


The xerpial at Byzantium, which were different from élago, and which 
possessed corporate property (rd re @acwrixd xal Td xarpwrind, Aristot. 
Economic. ii, 4), ate doubiless the parallel of the Athenian phrat es. 

1 Dikaarchus ap. Stephen. Byz. v. Marpd; Aristot. Polit. 
‘Ouoclxvos and duoxdxvous are the old words cited by the latter ed 
Charondas and Epimenidés. 
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modern habits of thought, and because we do not readily 
understand how such a legal and religious fiction can have 
sunk deep into the Greek feelings, that the Phratries and Gentes 
appear to us mysterious. But they are in harmony with all the 
legendary genealogies which have been set forth in the pre- 
ceding volume. Doubtless Niebuhr, in his valuable discussion 
of the ancient Roman Gentes, is right in supposing that they 
were not real families, procreated from any common historical 
ancestor. Still it is not the less true (though he seems to 
suppose otherwise) that the idea of the gens involved fhe belief 
in a common first father, divine or heroic—a genealogy which 
we may properly call fabulous, but which was consecrated and 
accredited among the members of the gens itself, and served 
as one important bond of union between them.! And though 
an analytical mind like Aristotle might discern the difference 
between the gens and the family, so as to distinguish the 
former as the offspring of some special compact—still this is 
no fair test of the feelings usual among early Greeks. Nor is 
it certain that Aristotle himself, son of the physician Niko- 
machus, who belonged to thé gens of the Asklepiads,? would 
have consented to disallow the procreative origin of ai/ these 
religious families without any exception. The natural families 
of course changed from generation to generation, some extend- 
ing themselves while others diminished or died out ; but the 
gens received no alterations, except through the procreation, 


1 Niebuhr, Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 317-337. Varro’s language 
on that point is clear:— Ut in hominibus quadam sunt cognationes et 
gentilitates, sic in verbis, Ut enim ab Aimilio homines orti Amilii et 
gentiles, sic ab A®milii nomine declinate voces in gentilitate nominali.” 
Paul. Diacon. p. 94. ‘Gentilis dicitur ex eodem genere ortus, et is qui 
simili nomine appellatur,” &c. See Becker, Handbuch der Rémischen 
Alterthumer, part 2, abth. 2, p. 36. 

The last part of the definition ought to be struck out for the Grecian 
gentes. The passage of Varro does not prove the historical reality of the 
primitive father or Genarch Aimilius, but it proves that the members of the 
gens believed in him. 

‘Dr. Wilda, in his learned work, ‘Das Deutsche Strafrecht’ (Halle, 1842), 
dissents from Niebuhr in the opposite direction, and seems to maintain 
that the Grecian and Roman gentes were really distant blood relations (p. 
123). How this can be proved, I do not know: and it is inconsistent 
with the opinion which he advances in the preceding page (p. 122) very 
justly—that these guasi families are primordial facts in carly human society, 
beyond which we cannot carry our researches. ‘The further we go back 
in history, the more does the community exhibit the form of a family, 
though in reality it is of a mere family. This is the limit of historical 
research which no man can transgress with impunity” (p. 122). 

3 Diogen. Liert. v. 1, 
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extinction, or subdivision of these component families. Accord- 
ingly the relations of the families with the gens were in 
perpetual course of fluctuation, and the gentile ancestorial 
genealogy, adapted as it doubtless was to the early condition 
of the gens, became in process of time partially obsolete and 
unsuitable, We hear of this genealogy but rarely, because it is 
only brought before the public in certain cases pre-eminent 
and venerable. But the humbler gentes had their common 
rites, and common superhuman ancestor and genealogy, as well 
as the more celebrated: the scheme and ideal basis was the 
same in all. 

Analogies, borrowed from very different people and parts of 
the world, prove how readily these enlarged and factitious 
family unions assort with the ideas of an early stage of society. 
The Highland clan, the Irish sept,! the ancient legally con- 


1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, ch. 2, p. 85 (the 
Greek word @pdzpiai seems to be adopted in Albania); Boué, La Turquie 
en Europe, vol. ii. ch. 1, p. 15-173 chap. 4, p. 5303 Spenser's View of 
the State of Ireland (vol. vi. p. 1542-1543 of Tonson’s edition of Spenser’s 
Works, 1715) ; Cyprien Robert, Die Slaven in Turkey, b. 1, ch. 1, and 2. 

So too, in the laws of King Alfred in England on the subject of murder, 
the guild-brethren or members of the same guild are made to rank in 
the position of distant relstives if there happen to be no blood relatives— 

“Tf a man, kinless of paternal relatives, fight and slay a man, then if he 
have maternal relatives, let them paya third of the wér: his guild-brethren 
athird part : for a third let him flee. If he have no maternal relatives, let 
his guild-brethren pay half: for half let him flee... . If a man kill 
a man thus circumstanced, if he have no relatives, let half be paid to 
the King, half to his guild-brethren.” (Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of England, vol. i. p. 79-81.) Again, in the same work, Leges Henrici 
Primi, vol. i. p. 596, the ideas of the kindred and the guild run together in 
the most intimate manner :—‘‘Si quis hominem occidat—Si eum tunc 
cognatio sua deserat, et pro eo gildare nolit,” &c. In the Salic law, the 
members of a contubernium were invested with the same rights and 
obligations one towards the other (Rogge, Gerichtswesen der Germanen, 
ch. tii, p. 62). Compare Wilda, Deutsches Strafrecht, p. 389, and the 
valuable special treatise of the same author (Das Gildenwesen in Mittelalter. 
Berlin, 1831), where the origin and progress of the guilds from the primitive 
times of German heathenism is unfolded. He shows that these associations 
have their basis in the earliest feelings and habits of the Teutonic race 
—the family was as it were a natural guild—the guild, a factitions family. 
Common religious sacrifices and festivals—mutual defence and help, as 
well as mutual responsibility—were the recognised bonds among the 
congildones ; they were sororifates as well as fraternitates, comprehending 
both men and women (deren Genossen wie die Glieder einer Familie eng 
unter einander verbunden waren, p. 145). Wilda explains how this 
primitive social and religicus pAratry (sometimes this very expression fratria 
Is used, see p. 109) passed into something like the more political tribe or 
phylé (see pp. 43, 57, 60, 116, 126, 129, 344) Thesworn commune, 
which spread so much throughout Europe in the beginning of the twelfth 
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stituted familics in Friesland and Dithmarsch, the Phis or 
Phara among the Albanians, are examples of a similar practice :1 
and the adoption of prisoners by the North American Indians, 
as well as the universal prevalence and efficacy of the ceremony 
of adoption in the Grecian and Roman world, exhibit to us a 


century, partakes both of the one and of the other—conjuratio—amicitia 
jurata (pp. 148, 169). 

‘The members of an Albanian fara are all jointly bound to exact, and 
each severally exposed to suffer, the vengeance of blood, in the event 
of homicide committed upon, or by, any one of them (Boué, u¢ supra). 

: See the valuable chapter of Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. vol. i, pp. 317, 35°, 
2nd, edit, 

The A/berghi of Genoa in the middle ages were enlarged families created 
by voluntary compact :—‘ De tout temps (observes Sismondi) les familles 
puissantes avaient été dans Vusage, A Génes, d’angmenter encore leur 
puissance en adoptant d’autres familles moins riches, moins illustres, ou 
moins nombreuses—auxquelles elles communiquoient leur nom et leurs 
armes, qu’elles prenoient ainsi l'engagement de protéger—et quien retour 
s‘associoient a toutes leurs querelles. Les maisons dans lesquelles on 
entroit ainsi par adoption, éioient nommées des alberghi (auberges) ; et 
il y avoit peu de maisons illustres qui ne se fussent ainsi récrutées & 
Paide de quelque famille étrangére.” (Républiques Italiennes, t. xv. 
ch. 120, p. 360.) 

Eichhorn (Deutsche Staats und Rechts-Geschichte, sect. 18, vol. i. p. 
84, 5th edit.) remarks in regard to the ancient Germans, that the German 
“fainiliz: et propinquitates” mentioned by Tacitus (Germ, c. 7), and the 
“‘gentibus cognationibusque hominum” of Casar (B. G. vi. 22), bore 
more analogy to the Roman gens than to relationship of blood or wedlock. 
According to the idea of some of the German tribes, even blooé-relation- 
ship might be formally renounced and broken off, with all its connected 
rights and obligations, at the pleasure of the individual: he might declare 
himself dkaomrés, to use the Greek expression. See the Titul. 63 of the 
Salic law as quoted by Eichhorn, 2. ¢. 

Professor Koutorga of St. Petersburg (in his Essai sur Organisation de 
la Triba dans l’Antiquité, translated from Russian into French by M. 
Chopin, Paris 1839) has traced out and illustrated the fundamental analogy 
between the social classification, in early times, of Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, and Russians (see especially pp. 47, 213). Respecting the carly 
history of Attica, however, many of his positions are advanced upon very 
untrustworthy eridenee (see p. 423 se.) 

Among the Arab tribes in Algeria there are some which are supposed to 
be formed from the descendants, real or reputed, of some holy man or 
marabout, whose tomb, covered with a white dome, is the central point of 
the tribe. Sometimes a tribe of this sort is divided into fra or sections, 
each of which has for its head or founder a son of the Tribe-eponymus 
orfounder. Sometimes these tribes are enlarged, by adjunction or adoption 
of new elements; so that they become larger tribes, “‘formées & la fois 
par le développement de I’élément familial, et par Pagrégation d’élémens 
étrangers.”—“ Tout cela se naturalise par le contact, et chacun des 
nouveaux venus prend la qualité d’Amri (homme des Beni Amer) tout 
aussi bien que les descendans d’Amer lui-méme.” (Tablean de la Situation 
des Etablissemens Frangais en Algérie, Mar. 1846, p. 393). 
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solemn formality under certain circumstances, originating an 
union and affections similar to those of kindred. Of this same 
nature were the Phratries and Gentes at Athens, the Curia and 
Gentes at Rome. But they were peculiarly modified by the 
religious imagination of the ancient world, which always traced 
back the past time to gods and heroes: and religion thus 
supplied both the common genealogy as their basis, and the 
privileged communion of special sacred rites as means of com- 
memoration and perpetuity. The Gentes, both at Athens and 
in other parts of Greece, bore a patronymic name, the stamp 
of their believed common paternity: we find the Asklepiadz: 
in many parts of Greece—the Aleuade in Thessaly—the 

Midylide, Psalychidz, Blepsiadz, Euxenide, at Aigina—the 
Branchide at Miletus—the Nebride at Kés—the Iamide and 
Kiytiade at Olympia—the Akestoride at Argos—the Kinyradz 
in Cyprus—the Penthilide at Mitylene'—the Talthybiade at 
Sparta—not less than the Kodride, Eumolpide, Phytalide, 
Lykomédz, Butadz, Euneide, Hesychidz, Brytiade, &c. in 
Attica? To each of these corresponded a mythical ancestor 
more or less known, and passing for the first father as well as 
the eponymous hero of the gens—Kodrus, Eumolpus, Butes, 
Phytalus, Hesychus, &c. 

: The revolution of Kleisthenés in so9 n.c. abolished the old 
tribes for civil purposes, and created ten new tribes—leaving 
the phratries and gentes unaltered, but introducing the local 
distribution according to demes or cantons, as the foundation 
of his new political tribes. A certain number of demes be- 
longed to each of the ten Kleisthenean tribes (the demes in 
the same tribes were not usually contiguous, so that the tribe 
was not coincident with a definite circumscription), and the 
deme, in which every individual was then registered, continued 
to be that in which his descendants were also registered. But 
the: gentes had no connexion, as such, with these new tribes, 
and the members of the same gens might belong to different 


Pindar, Pyth. viii. 53; Isthm. vi. 92; Nem. vii. 103; Strabo, ix. p. 
421; Stephen. Byz. v. Kas; Herodot. v. 44; vii. 1343 ix. 37; Pausan, 
x. 1,43 Kallimachus, Lavacr. Pallad. 33; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. ii. 27; 
Aristot. Pol. v. 8, 12; ’AAcud8av robs xpérovs, Plato, Menon. 1, which 
marks them as a numerous gens. See Buttmann, Dissert. on the Aleuadee, 
in the Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 246. Bacchiade at Corinth, @{8ocay xal 
Hryovro a GAAfAwr (Herod. v. 92). 

** Harpokration, v. 'EreoBovrdda:, Bourd8a ; Thucyd. viii. §3; Plutarch, 
‘Theseus, 12; Themistoklés, 1; Demosth. cont. Neer. p. 1305; Polemo 
ap. Schol. ad Soph. CEdip, Kol. 489; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 841- 
844. ‘See the Dissertation of O. Milller, De Minerva Poliade, c. 2. 
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demes.! It deserves to be remarked, however, that to a 
certain extent, in the old arrangement of Attica, the division 
into gentes coincided with the division into demes, é.e. it 
happened not unfrequently that the gennétes (or members of 
the same gens) lived in the same canton, so that the name of 
the gens and the name of the deme was the same. Moreover, 
it seems that Kleisthenés recognised a certain number of new 
demes, to which he gave names derived from some important 
gens resident near the spot. It is thus that we are to explain 
the large number of the Kleisthenean demes which bear 
patronymic names.‘ 


1 Demosth. cont. Near. p. 1365. Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfass. p. 
277) thinks that every citizen, after the Kleisthenean revolution, was of 
necessity a member of some phratry, as well as of some deme: but the 
evidence which he produces is in my judgement insufficient. The ideas 
of the phratry and the tribe are often confounded together; thus the 
Aigeidz of Sparta, whom Herodotus (iv. 149) calls a tribe, are by Aristotle 
called a Phratry, of Thebans (ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm. vii. 18), Com- 
pare Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, sect. 83, p. 17. 

A great many of the demes seem to have derived their names from the 
shrubs or plants which grew in their neighbourhood (Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Plutus, 586, Muppwois, Papyois, &c.). 

2 For example, Ethalide, Butadz, KothOkide, Dedalide, Eireside, 
Epieikide, Erceade, Eupyride, Echelide, Keiriade, Kydantide, Lakiadz, 
Pambétade, Perithoide, Persidse, Semachidw, Skambénide, Sybride, 
Titakide, ‘Thyrgonidz, Hybade, Thymeetade, Peonide, Philaide, 
Chollide : all these names of demes, bearing the patronymic form, are 
found in Harpokration nd Stephanus Byz. alone. 

We do not know that the Kepaueis ever constituted a -yévos, but the name 
of the deme Kepayeis is evidently given, upon the same principle, to a 

lace chiefly occupied by potters. The gens Kopérda: are said to have 

n called @cAcets (? @Aveis) and TlepWoidar as well as KowpdviBar: the 
names of gentes and those of demes seem not always distinguishable. 

The Butada, though « highly venerable gens, also ranked as a deme (see 
the Psephism about Lycurgus in Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 852): yet 
we do not know that there was any locality called Butade. Perhaps some 
of the names above noticed may be simply names of gentes, enrolled as 
demes, but without meaning to imply any community of abode among the 
members. 

The members of a Roman gens occupied adjoining residences, on some 
occasions—to what extent we do not know (Heiberg, De Familiari Pa- 
triciorum Nexu, ch. 24, 25. Sleswic, 1829). 

We find the same patronymic names of demes and villages elsewhere : in 
K6s and Rhodes (Ross Inscr. Gr. ined., No. 15-26. Halle, 1846); 
Léstada in Naxos (Aristotle ap. Athenee. viii. p. 348) 3 Botachide at Tegea 
(Steph. Byz. in v.); Branchide near Miletus, &c.; and an interesting 
illustration is afforded, in other times and other places, by the frequency of 
the ending iZon in villages near Zurich in Switzerland,—Mezikon, Nennikon, 
Werikon, &c. Bliintschli, in his history of Zurich, shows that these ter- 
minations are abridgements of inghoven, including an original patronymic 
element—indicating the primary settlement of members of a family, or of a 
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There is one remarkable difference between the Roman and 
the Grecian gens, arising from the different practice in regard 
to naming. A Roman Patrician bore habitually three names 
—the gentile’name, with one name following it to denote his 
family, and another preceding it peculiar to himself in that 
family. But in Athens, at least after the revolution of Klei- 
sthenés, the gentile name was not employed: a man was de- 
scribed by his own single name, followed first by the name of 
his father and next by that of the deme to which he belonged 
—as Eschinés, son of Atrométus, a Kothékid. Such a differ- 
ence in the habitual system of naming tended to make the 
gentile tie more present to every one’s mind at Rome than in 
the Greek cities. 

Before the pecuniary classification of the Atticans introduced 
by Solon, the Phratries and Gentes, and the Trittyes and 
Naukraries, were the only recognised bonds among them, and 
the only basis of legal rights and obligations, over and above 
the natural family. The gens constituted a close incorpora- 
tion, both as to property and as to persons. Until the time of 
Solon, no man had any power of testamentary disposition, If 
he died without children, his gennétes succeeded to his 
property,! and so they continued to do even after Solon, if he 
died intestate. An orphan girl might be claimed in marriage 
of right by any member of the gens, the nearest agnates being 
preferred ;? if she was poor, and he did not choose to marry 
her himself, the law of Solon compelled him to provide her 
with a dowry proportional to his enrolled scale of property, and 
to give her out in marriage to another; and the magnitude of 
the dowry required to be given (large even as fixed by Solon 
and afterwards doubled) seems a proof that the lawgiver in- 
tended indirectly to enforce actual marriage.® If a man was 


band bearing the name of its captain, on the same spot (Blintschli, Staats 
und Rechts Geschichte der Stadt Zurich, vol. i. p. 26). 

In other inscriptions from the island of Kés, published by Professor Ross, 
we have a deme mentioned (without name), composed of three coalescing 
gentes, ‘In hoc et sequente titulo alum jam deprehendimus demum Coum, 
€ tribus gentibus appellatione patronymica conflatum, Antimachidarum, 
4€giliensium, Archidarum.” (Ross, Inscript. Greec. Ined. Fascic. iii. No, 
307. p. 44, Berlin, 1845.) ‘This is a specimen of the process systematically 
introduced by Kleisthenés in Attica, 

1 Plutarch, Solon, 21. We find a common cemetery exclusively belong- 
ing to the gens and tenaciously preserved (Demosth. cont. Eubulid. p. 
1307 ; Cicero, Legg. ii. 26). 

? Demosth. cont. Makarlat. p, 1068, See the singular additional proviso 
in Plutarch, Solon. c. 20. 

® See Meursius, Themis Attica, i. 13. 
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murdered, first his near relations, next his gennétes ‘and phra- 
tors, were both allowed and required to prosecute the crime at 
law ;1 while his fellow demots, or inhabitants of the same 
deme, did not possess the like right of prosecuting. All that 
we hear of the most ancient Athenian laws is based upon the 
gentile and phratric divisions, which are treated through 
extensions of the family. It is to be observed that this di 
is completely independent of any property qualification—rich 
men as well as pcor being comprehended in the same gens.? 
Moreover the different gentes were very unequal’in dignity, 
arising chiefly from the religious ceremonies of which each 
possessed the hereditary and exclusive administration, and 
which, being in some cases considered as of pre-eminent sanc- 
tity in reference to the whole city, were therefore nationalised. 
Thus the Eumolpide and Kérykes, who supplied the Hiero- 
phant and superintended the mysteries of the Eleusinian 
Démétér—and the Butadz, who furnished the priestess of 
Athéné Polias as well as the priest of Poseid6én Erechtheus in 





1 That this was the primitive custom, and that the limitation wéxps 
aveyiatay (Meier, De Bonis Damnat. p. 23, cites dvepiadav cad 
ppardpwv) was subsequently introduced (Demosth. cont. Euerg. et 
Mnesib). p. 1161), we may gather from the law as it stands in Demosth, 
cont. Makartat. p. 1069, which includes the phrators, and therefore, 2 
(fortion’, the geinktes or geatiles. 

The same word ‘yévs is used to designate both the circle of nameable 
relatives, brothers, first cousins (&yxucreis, Demosth. cont. Makartat. c. 
9, p. 1058), &c., going beyond the olkos—and the quasi-family or gens. 
As the gentile tie tenced to become weaker, so the former sense: of the 
word became more ard more current, to the extinction of the latter. 
Of é yéver or of xpoohrovres would have borne a wider sense in the days 
of Drako than in those of Demosthenes: Xvyyevs usually belongs to 
yévos in the narrower sense, yerriirns to -yévos in the wider sense, but 
Iszeus sometimes uses the former word as an exact equivalent of the latter 
(Orat. vii. pp. 95, 99, 102, 103, Bekker). ‘Tpiaxds appears to be noted in 
Pollux as the equivalent of -yéves or gens (viii. 111), but the word does not 
occur in the Attic orators, and we cannot make out its meaning with 
certainty: the Inscription of the Deme of Peireeus given in Boeckh, 
(Corp. Insc. No. 101, p. 140) rather adds to the confusion by revealing 
the existence of a zpiards constituting the fractional part of a deme, and 
not connected with a gens: compare Boeckh’s Comment. ad Joc. and his 
Addenda and Corrigenda, p. 900. 

Dr. Thirlwall translates -yévos, Aouse; which I cannot but think incon- 
venient, because that word is the natural equivalent of olkes—a very 
important word in reference to Attic feelings, and quite different from 
ryévos (Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 14, ch. 11). It will be found impossible 
to translate it by any known English word which does not at the same 
time suggest erroneous ideas : which I trust will be accepted as my excuse 
for adopting it untranslated into this history. 

9 Demosthen. cont, Makartat. 4 ¢. 
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the acropolis—seem to have been reverenced above all the 
other gentes.1 When the name Butadz was selected in the 
Kleisthenean arrangement as the name of a deme, the holy 
gens so called adopted the distinctive denomination of 
Eteobutade, or “ The true Butade.” 2 

A great many of the ancient gentes of Attica are known to 
us by name; but there is only one phratry (the Achniade) 
whose title has come down to us.® These phratries and 
gentes probably never at any time included the whole popula- 
tion of the country—and the proportion not included in them 
tended to become larger and larger, in the times anterior to 
Kleisthenés,* as well as afterwards. They remained, under his 
constitution and throughout the subsequent history, as religious 
quasi-families or corporations, conferring rights and imposing 


1 See Hischines de Fale’ Legat. p. 292, c. 46; Lysias cont. Andokid, 
Pp. 108 ; Andokid. de Mysteriis, p. 63, Reiske; Deinarchus and Hellanikus 
ap. Harpokration. v. ‘Iepogdorns. 

In case of crimes of impiety, particularly in offences against the sanctity 
of the Mysteries, the Eumolpide had a peculiar tribunal of their own 
number, before which offenders were brought by the king archon, 
Whether it was often used, seems doubtful. They had also certain un- 
written customs of great antiquity, according to which they pronounced 
(Demosthen, cont. Androtion, p. 601; Schol, ad Demosth. vol. ii. p. 
137, Reiske: compare Meier and Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, 
117). The Butad also had certain old unwritten maxims (Androtion ap. 
Athenee. ix. p. 374). 

Compare Bossler, De Gentibus et Familiis Atticee, p. 20, and Oster- 
mann, De Preconibus Graccor, sect. 2 and 3 (Marpurg. 1845). 

2 Lycurgus the orator is described as rbv Bijuoy BourdBns, ‘yévous rob ray 
*EreoBovraday (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 841). 

3 In an inscription (apud Boeckh. Corpus Inscrip. No, 465). 

Four names of the phratries at the Greek city of Neapolis, and six names 
out of the thirty Roman curie, have been preserved (Becker, Handbuch 
der Rémischen Alterthimer, p. 32; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. ii. p. 650). 

Each Attic phratry seems to have had its own separate laws and 
customs, distinct from the rest, rots gpdropat, xard robs éxelywy 
yéuous (Isaeus. Or. viii. p. 115, ed. Bek. ; vil. p- 99: iii, p. 49). 

Bossler (De Gentibus et Familiis Atticae, Darmstadt, 1833), and Meier 
(De Gentilitate Attica, p. 41-54) have given the names of those Attic 

ntes that are known : the list of Meier comprises seventy-nine in number 
ve Koutorga, Organis. Trib. p. 122). 

« Tittmann (Griech. Staats Alterthilmer, p. 271) is of opinion that 
Kleisthenés augmented the number of phratries, but the passage of Aris- 
totle brought to support this opinion is insufficient proof (Polit. vi. 2, 11). 
Still less can we agree with Platner, (Beytriige zur Kenntniss des Attischen. 
Rechts, p. 74-77), that three new phratries were assigned to each of the 
new Kleisthenean tribes. 

Allusion is made in Hesychius, ’Arpidxarot, “Efw Tpiaxd8os, to persons 
not included in any gens, but this can hardly be understood to refer to 
times anterior to Kleisthenés, as Wachsmuth would argue (p. 238). 
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liabilities which were enforced in the regular dikasteries, but 
not directly connected with the citizenship or with political 
functions: a man might be a citizen without being enrolled in 
any gens. The forty-eight naukraries ceased to exist, for any 
important purposes, under his constitution. The deme, instead 
of the naukrary, became the elementary political division, for 
military and financial objects ; while the demarch became the 
working local president, instead of the chief of the naukrars. 
The deme, however, was not coincident with a naukrary, nor 
the demarch with the previous chief of the naukrary, though 
they were analogous and constituted for the like purpose.! 
While the naukraries had been only forty-eight in number, the 
demes formed smaller subdivisions, and (in later times at least) 
amounted to a hundred and seventy-four.? 

But though this early quadruple division into tribes is 
tolerably intelligible in itself, there is much difficulty in 
reconciling it with that severalty of government which we 
learn to have originally prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Attica, From Kekrops down to Theseus (says Thucydidés) 
there were many different cities in Attica, each of, them 
autonomous and self-governing, with its own prytancium and 
its own archons. It was only on occasions of some common 
danger that these distinct communities took counsel together 
under the authority of the Athenian kings, whose city at that 
time comprised merely the holy rock of Athéné on the plain’ 
(afterwards so conspicuous as the acropolis of the enlarged 
Athens), together with a narrow area under it on the southern 
side. It was Theseus (he states) who effected that great 
revolution whereby the whole of Attica was consolidated into 
one government—all the local magistracies and councils being 





1 The language of Photius on this matter (v. Navxpapla ply dwotdy 71% 
cuppopla wad 5 Bipos vabxpapos 3: Smoidy 71 8 Bhuapxos) is more exact than 
that of Harpokration, who identifies the two completely—v. Afapxus. 
If it be true that the naukraries were continued under the Kleisthenean 
constitution, with the alteration that they were augmented to fifty in 
number, five to every Kleisthenean tribe, they must probably have been 
continued in name alone without any real efficiency or functions. Kleidé- 
mus makes this statement, and Boeckh follows it (Public Economy of 
Athens, I, ii. ch. 21, p. 256): yet I cannot but doubt its correctness. For 
the rpirrés (one-third of a Kleisthenean tribe) was certainly retained and 
was a working and available division (see Démosthenés de Symmoriis, 
© 7, p. 184), and it seems hardly probable that there Should be two 
co-existing divisions, one representing the third part, the other the fifth 
part, of the same tribes. 

: Strabo, is ix, > 396. ese ame 

trabo, ix. p. xedlq repiomovuéry xing. Euripid. 
inthe ike tee ee ee Oe Bae 
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made to centre in the prytaneium and senate of Athens. His 
combined sagacity and power enforced upon all the inhabi- 
tants of Attica the necessity of recognising Athens as the one 
city in the country, and of occupying their own abodes simply 
as constituent portions of Athenian territory. This important 
move, which naturally produced a great extension of the 
central city, was commemorated throughout the historical 
times by the Athenians in the periodical festival called 
Syncekia, in honour of the goddess Athéné.? 

Such is the account which Thucydidés gives of the original 
severalty and subsequent consolidation of the different por- 
tions of Attica, Of the general fact there is no reason to 
doubt, though the operative cause assigned by the historian— 
the power and sagacity of Theseus—belongs to legend and 
not to history. Nor can we pretend to determine either the 
real steps by which such a change was brought about, or its 
date, or the number of portions which went to constitute the 
full-grown Athens—further enlarged at some early period, 
though we do not know when, by voluntary junction of the 
Beeotian or semi-Boeotian town Eleuthere, situated among the 
valleys of Kitherén between Eleusis and Platea. It was the 
standing habit of the population of Attica, even down to the 
Peloponnesian war,? to reside in their several cantons, where 
their ancient festivals and temples yet continued as relics of 
a state of previous autonomy. Their visits to the city were 
made only at special times, for purposes religious or political, 
and they still looked upon the country residence as their real 
home. How deep-seated this cantonal feeling was among 
them, we may see by the fact that it survived the temporary 
exile forced upon them by the Persian invasion, and was 
resumed when the expulsion of that destroying host enabled 
them to rebuild their ruined dwellings in Attica. 


2 Thucyd. ii. 15; Theophrast. Charact. 29, 4. Plutarch (Theseus, 24) 
gives the proceedings of Theseus in greater detail, and with a stronger 
tinge of democracy. 

Pausan. i. 2, 4; 38, 2. Diodor. Sicul. iv. 2, Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Acharn. 242. 

The Athenians transferred from Eleuthere to Athens both a venerable 
‘statue of Dionysus and a religious ceremony in honour of that god. The 
junction of the town with Athens is stated by Pausanias to have taken 
place in consequence of the hatred of its citizens for Thebes, and must have 
occurred before 509 B.C., zbout which period we find Hysiz to be the 
frontier deme of Attica (Herodot. v. 72; vi. 108). 

® Thucyd. ii. 15, 16. obSty BAA # wbAw Thy daurod dwodelewy Exacros 
—respecting the Athenians from the country who were driven into Athens 
at the first invasion during the Peloponnesian war. 
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How many of the demes recognised by Kleisthenés. had 
originally separate governments, or in what local aggregates 
they stood combined, we cannot now make out. It must be 
recollected that the city of. Athens itself contained several 
demes, while Peirzeus also formed a deme apart. Some of 
the twelve divisions, which Philochorus ascribes to Kekrops, 
present probable marks of an ancient substantive existence— 
Kekropia, or the region surrounding and including the city 
and acropolis; the Tetrapolis, composed of CEnoé, Trykory- 
thus, Probalinthus and Marathon ;! Eleusis; Aphidnz and 
Dekeleia,? both distinguished by their peculiar mythical con- 
nexion with Sparta and the Dioskuri, But it is difficult to 
imagine that Phalérum (which is one of the separate divisions 
named by Philochorus) can ever have enjoyed an autonomy 
apart from Athens. Moreover we find among some of the 
demes which Philochorus does not notice, evidences of stand- 
ing antipathies, and prohibitions of intermarriage, which might 
seem to indicate that these had once been separate little 
states? Though in most cases we can infer little from the 
legends and religious ceremonies which nearly every deme 


1 Etymologicon Magn. v. ’Ewaxpla xépa; Strabo, viii. p. 383; Stephan. 
Byz. v, Terpdrodss. 

‘The rerpdxwpot comprised the four demes, Tleipaters, baAnpeis, Hureredves, 
@vpolraSat (Pollux, iv. 105): whether this is an old division, however, has 
been doubted (see Tigen, De Tribubus Atticis, p. 

The ’Ewaxptwy pirrds is mentioned in an inscription apud Ross (Die 
Demen von Attika, p. vi.). Compare Boeckh ad Corp. Inscr, No. 82: 
among other demes, it comprised the deme Plétheia. Mesogea also (or 
rather the Mesogei, of Mecdéye.o:) appears as a communion for sacrifice 
and religious purposes, and as containing the deme Bat@. See Inscrip- 
tiones Altice nuper reperte duodecim, by Er. Curtius; Berlin, 1843 ; 
Inscript. i. p. 3. The exact site of the deme Baté in Attica is unknown 
(Ross, Die Demen von Attika, p. 64): and respecting the question, what 
portion of Attica was called Mesogeea, very different conjectures have been. 
started, which there appears to be no means of testing. Compare Scho- 
mann de Comitiis, p. 343, and Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 229, 
and edit. 

2 Dikeearchus, Fragm. p. 109, ed. Fuhr. ; Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33. 

% Such as that between the Pallenzans and Agnusians (Plutarch, 
‘Theseus, 12), 

Acharnge was the largest and most populous deme in Attica (see Ross, 
Die Demen von Attika, p. 62; Thucyd. ii. 21); yet Philochorus does not 
mention it as having ever constituted a substantive wéAus, 

Several of the demes seem to have stood in repute for peculiar qualities, 
good or bad: see Aristophan, Acharn. 177, with Elmsley’s note. 

“Strabo, ix. p. 396; Plutarch, Theseus, 14. Polemo had written a 
book expressly on the eponymous heroes of the Attic demes and tribes 
(Preller, Polemonis Fragm. p, 42): the Atthidographers were all rich on 
the same subject: see the Fragments of the Atthis of Hellanikus (p. 24, 
ed. Preller), also those of Istrus, Philochorus, &. 
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had peculiar to itself, yet those of Eleusis are so remarkable, 
as to establish the probable autonomy of that township down 
to a comparatively late period. The Homeric Hymn to 
Démétér, recounting the visit of that goddess to Eleusis after 
the abduction of her daughter, and the first establishment of 
the Eleusinian ceremonies, specifies the eponymous prince 
Eleusis, and the various chiefs of the place—Keleos, Tri- 
ptolemus, Dioklés, and Eumolpus. _ It also notices the Rharian 
plain in the neighbourhood of Eleusis. But not the least 
allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the Athenians 
in the presence or worship of the goddess. There is reason 
to believe that at the time when this hymn was composed, 
Eleusis was an independent town: what that time was, we 
have no means of settling, though Voss puts it as low as the 
zoth Olympiad.’ And the proof hence derived is so much 
the more valuable, because the Hymn to Démétér presents 
a colouring strictly special and local: moreover the story 
told by Solon to Croesus, respecting Tellus the Athenian 
who perished in battle against the neighbouring townsmen of 
Eleusis,? assumes in like manner the independence of the 
latter in earlier times. Nor is it unimportant to notice, that 
even so low as 300 Bc. the observant visitor Dikeearchus 
professes to detect a difference between the native Athenians 
and the Atticans, as well in physiognomy as in character and 
taste? 

In the history set forth to us of the proceedings of Theseus, 
no mention is made of these four lonic tribes ; but another 
and a totally different distribution of the people into Eupa- 
tride, Gedmori and Demiurgi, which he is said to have 
first introduced, is brought to our notice: Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus gives only a double division—Eupatride and 
dependent cultivators; corresponding to his idea of the 
patricians and clients in early Rome.* As far as we can 
understand this triple distinction, it seems to be disparate 
and unconnected with the four tribes above-mentioned. The 
Eupatride are the wealthy and powerful men, belonging to 
the most distinguished families in all the various gentes, and 
principally living in the city of Athens, after the consolidation 
of Attica: from them are distinguished the middling and lower 


1J. H. Voss, Erlatiterungen, p. 1: see the hymn, 96-106, 451-475: 
oe re Hermesianax ap. Athen. xiii. p. 597- 
(erodot. i. 30. 
8 Dikezarch. Vita Greecize, p. 141, Fragm. ed. Fuhr. 
4 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25; Dionys. Hal. ii. 8. 
YOu. 1. L 
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people, roughly classified into husbandmen and artisans. To 
the Eupatride is ascribed a religious as well as a political and 
social ascendency. They are represented as the source of all 
authority on matters both sacred and profane ;! they doubtless 
comprised those gentes, such as the Butadz, whose sacred 
ceremonies were looked upon with the greatest reverence by 
the people ; and we may conceive Eumolpus, Keleos, Dioklés, 
&c., as they are described in the Homeric Hymn to Démétér, 
in the character of Eupatride of Eleusis. The humbler 
gentes, and the humbler members of each gens, would appear 
in this classification confounded with that portion of the 
people who belonged to no gens at all. 

From these Eupatride exclusively, and doubtless by their 
selection, the nine annual archons—probably also the Prytanes 
of the Naukrari—were taken. That the senate of Areopagus 
was formed of members of the same order, we may naturally 
presume. The nine archons all passed into it at the expiration 
of their year of office, subject only to the condition of having 
duly passed the test of accountability; and they remained 
members for life. These are the only political authorities of 
whom we hear in the earliest imperfectly known period of the 
Athenian government, after the discontinuance of the king, 
and the adoption of the annual change of archons. The 
senate of Areopagus seems to represent the Homeric council 
of old men ;? and there were doubtless, on particular occasions, 
general assemblies of the people, with the same formal and 
passive character as the Homeric agora—at least we shall 
observe traces of such assemblies anterior to the Solonian 
legislation. Some of the writers of antiquity ascribed the first 
establishment of the senate of Areopagus to Solon, just as 
there were also some who considered Lycurgus as having first 
brought together the Spartan Gerusia. But there can be little 
doubt that this is a mistake, and that the senate of Areopagus 
is a primordial institution, of immemorial antiquity, though its 
constitution as well as its functions underwent many changes. 
It stood at first alone as a permanent and collegiate authonity, 


1 Etymologic. Magn, EdmarplSa—ol abrd 1) Harv olxodvres, sad 
perdxovres roi BaciAinod ‘yévous, Kal chy Tay lepav excdciay worobuevor. 
The Bactdixdy yévos includes not only the Kodrids but also the Erechtheids 
Pandionids, Palantids, Se. "See woo Platasch,, Thesces, 24 3 Hesy- 
chius, 'Aypoudras. 

Yet Izokratés seems to speak of the great family of the Alkmzonide as 
ae ceded among the Eupairide (Orat. xvi. De Bigis, p. 351) P- 506 

« 


* Meier und Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, Einleitung. p. 10. 
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originally by the side of the kings and afterwards by the side 
of the archons. It would then of course be known by the 
title of Zhe Boulé— Zhe senate or council ; its distinctive title, 
“Senate of Areopagus” (borrowed from the place where its 
sittings were held), would not be bestowed until the formation 
by Solon of the second senate or council, from which there 
was need to discriminate it. 

This seems to explain the reason why it was never mentioned 
in the ordinances of Drako, whose silence supplied one argu- 
ment in favour of the opinion that it did not exist in his time, 
and that it was first constituted by Solon! We hear of the 
senate of Areopagus chiefly as a judicial tribunal, because it 
acted in this character constantly throughout Athenian history, 
and because the orators have most frequent occasion to allude 
to its decisions on matters of trial. But its functions were 
originally of the widest senatorial character, directive generally 
as well as judicial. And although the gradual increase of 
democracy at Athens (as will be hereafter explained) both 
abridged its powers and contributed still further comparatively 
to lower it, by enlarging the direct working of the people in 
assembly and judicature, as well as that of the senate of Five 
Hundred, which was a permanent adjunct and auxiliary of the 
public assembly—yet it seems to have been, even down to the 
time of Periklés, the most important body in the state. And 
after it had been cast into the background by the political 
reforms of that great man, we still find it on particular 
occasions stepping forward to reassert its ancient powers, and 
to assume for the moment that undefined interference which 
it had enjoyed without dispute in antiquity. The attachment 
of the Athenians to their ancient institutions gave to the 
senate of Areopagus a constant and powerful hold on their 
minds, and this feeling was rather strengthened than weakened 
when it ceased to be an object of popular jealousy—when it 
could no longer be employed as an auxiliary of oligarchical 
pretensions. 

Of the nine archons, whose number continued unaltered 
from 683 B.c. to the end of the free democracy, three bore 
special titles—the Archon Eponymus, from whose name the 
designation of the year was derived, and who was spoken of as 
The Archon ; the Archon Basileus (king), or more frequently, 
the Basileus ; and the Polemarch. The remaining six passed 

1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 19; Aristotle, Polit. ii. 9, 2; Cicero, De Offic. 
i, 22, Pollux seems to follow the opinion that Solon first instituted the 
senate of Areopagus (viii. 125). 
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by the general title of Thesmothetz. Of the first three, each 
possessed exclusive judicial competence in regard to certain 
special matters: the Thesmothete were in this respect all on 
@ par, acting sometimes as a board, sometimes individually. 
The Archon Eponymus determined all disputes relative to the 
family, the gentile, and the phratric relations : he was the legal 
protector of orphans and widows.! The Archon Basileus (or 
king archon) enjoyed competence in complaints respecting 
offences against the religious sentiment and respecting homi- 
cide. The Polemarch (speaking of times anterior to Klei- 
sthenés) was the leader of the military force and judge in 
disputes between citizens and non-citizens. Moreover each of 
these three archons had particular religious festivals assigned 
to him, which it was his duty to superintend and conduct. 
The six Thesmothete seem to have been judges in disputes 
and complaints, generally, against citizens, saving the special 
matters reserved for the cognisance of the first two archons. 
According to the proper sense of the word Thesmothete, all 
the nine archons were entitled to be so called,? though the 
first three had especial designations of their own. The word 
Thesmoi (analogous to the Themistes® of Homer) includes in 
its meaning both general laws and particular sentences—the 
two ideas not being yet discriminated, and the general law 


1 Pollux, viii. 89-91. 

2 We read the GeopoBéra pois in Demosthen, cont. Eubulidem, 
© 17, p. 1319, and Pollux, 5 5 a series of questions which it was 
necessary for them to answer before they were admitted to occupy their 
office. Similar questions must have been put to the Archon, the Basileus, 
and the Polemarch : so that the words GecyoOérav dvdxpiots may reasonably 
be understood to apply to all the nine archons, as indeed we find the words 
ods drvéa Upxorras dvanplvere shortly afterwards, p. 1320. Besides, all 
the nine, after passing the e@uva: at the close of their official year, became 
members of the Areopagus. 

3 Respecting the word @éuores in the Homeric sense, see vol. ii, ch. xx. 

Both Aristotle (Polit. ii. 9, 9) and Démosthenés (contr. Euerg. et 
Mnésibul, c. 18, p. 1161) call the ordinances of Drako véuor, not Seopol. 
Andokidés distinguishes the @eyol of Drako and the réuo: of Solon (De 
Mysteriis, p. 11). This is the adoption of a phrase comparatively modern ; 
Solon called his own laws @ecyol. The oath of the weplroAo &pnBor (the 
youth who formed the armed police of Attica during the first two years of 
their military age), as given in Pollux (vii. 106), seems to contain many 
ancient phrases: this phrase—xa) rois Oerpois rots iBpundvors reloopat—is 
remarkable, as it indicates the ancient association of religious sanction 
which adhered to the word @ecuol ; for {S3pteaéa: is the word employed in 
reference to the establishment and domiciliation of the gods who pro- 
tected the country— @écéa: véyous is the later expression for making laws, 
Compare Stobsus De Republic. xliii. 48, ed. Caisford, and Démosthen. 
cont. Makartat. c. 13, p. 1069. 
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being conceived only in its application to some particular 
case. Drako was the first Thesmothet who was called upon 
to set down his Thesmoi in writing, and thus to invest them 
essentially with a character of more or less generality. 

In the later and better-known times of Athenian law, we 
find these archons deprived in great measure of their powers 
of judging and deciding, and restricted to the task of first 
hearing the parties and collecting the evidence, next, of 
introducing the matter for trial into the appropriate dikastery, 
over which they presided. But originally there was no separa- 
tion of powers; the archons both judged and administered, 
sharing among themselves those privileges which had once 
been united in the hands of the king, and probably accountable 
at the end of their year of office to the senate of Areopagus. 
It is probable also that the functions of that senate, and those 
of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of the same double and 
confused nature. All of these functionaries belonged to the 
Eupatrids, and all of them doubtless acted more or less in the 
narrow interest of their order: moreover there was ample room 
for favouritism, in the way of connivance, as well as antipathy, 
on the part of the archons. That such was decidedly the case, 
and that discontent began to be serious, we may infer from 
the duty imposed on the thesmothet Drako, B.c. 624, to put 
in writing the Thesmoi or Ordinances, so that they might 
be “shown publicly” and known beforehand. He did not 
meddle with the political constitution, and in his ordinances 
Aristotle finds little worthy of remark except the extreme 
severity? of the punishments awarded : petty thefts, or even 
proved idleness of life, being visited with death or disfranchise- 
ment. 

But we are not to construe this remark as demonstrating 
any special inhumanity in the character of Drako, who was 
not invested with the large power which Solon afterwards 
enjoyed, and cannot be imagined to have imposed upon the 
community severe laws of his own invention. Himself of 
course an Eupatrid, he set forth in writing such ordinances as 


1 "Ore Geonds égdvn B8e—such is the exact expression of Solon’s law 
(Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 19) ; the word Geoyés is found in Solon’s own poems, 
Gequods 8° duolous 7§ KaxG re Kdrya0s. 

¥ Aristot. Polit. ii. 9,9; Rhetoric. ii, 25, 1; Aulus Gell. N, A. xi. 18; 
Pausanias, ix. 36, 43 Blutarch, Solon, c. 19; though Pollux (viii. 42) does 
not agree with him.” Taylor, Lectt. Lysiacze, ch. 10. 

Respecting the éecpof of Drako, see Kuhn. ad lian. V. H. viii. 10. 
The preliminary sentence which Porphyry (De Abstinenti, iv. 22) ascribes 
to Drake can hardly be genuine. 
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the Eupatrid archons had before been accustomed to enforce 
without writing, in the particular cases which came before 
them; and the general spirit of penal legislation had become 
so much milder, during the two centuries which followed, that 
these old ordinances appeared to Aristotle intolerably rigorous. 
Probably neither Drako, nor the Lokrian Zaleukus, who some- 
what preceded him in date, were more rigorous than the 
sentiment of the age : indeed the few fragments of the Drako- 
nian tables which have reached us, far from exhibiting in- 
discriminate cruelty, introduce, for the first time, into the 
Athenian law, mitigating distinctions in respect to homicide ;! 
founded on the variety of concomitant circumstances. He is 
said to have constituted the judges called Ephete, fifty-one 
elders belonging to some respected gens or possessing an 
exalted position, who held their sittings for trial of homicide 
in three different spots, according to the difference of the cases 
submitted to them. If the accused party, admitting the fact, 
denied any culpable intention and pleaded accident, the case was 
tried at the place called the Palladium ; when found guilty of 
accidental homicide, he was condemned to a temporary exile, 
unless he could appease the relatives of the deceased, but his 
property was left untouched. If, again, admitting the fact, he 
defended himself by some valid ground of justification, such 
as self-defence, or flagrant adultery with his wife on the part of 
the deceased, the trial took place on ground consecrated to 
Apollo and Artemis, called the Delphinium. A particular spot 
called the Phreattys, close to the seashore, was also named for 
the trial of a person, who while under sentence of exile for 
an unintentional homicide, might be charged with a second 
homicide, committed of course without the limits of the 
territory: being considered as impure from the effects of the 
former sentence, he was not permitted to set foot on the soil, 
but stood his trial on a boat hauled close in shore. At the 
Prytaneium or government-house itself, sittings were held by 
the four Phylo-Basileis or Tribe Kings, to try any inanimate 
object (a piece of wood or stonc, &c.) which had caused death 
to any one, without the proved intervention of a human hand : 
the wood or stone, when the fact was verified, was formally 
cast beyond the border.? All these distinctions of course 


1 Pausanias, ix. 36, 4. Apdkovros ’A@nvalois Oecpoberhoavros ex Trav 
acelvou naréorn vbuaw obs Lypaper axl ris dpxiis, KAAuy re bxdvay BBecay 
elves xph, nad Bh nad ripeplas worxod : compete Démosthen. cont. Aristokrat. 
Pp. £375 Lysias de Caede Eratosthen. p. 

2 Harpokration, wy. "Epérat, ta?  Kenguly, °Ex| TaaAdadly, "Ev 
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imply the preliminary investigation of the case (called Anakrisis) 
by the king archon, in order that it might be known what was 
the issue and where the sittings of the Epheta were to be 
held. 

So intimately was the mode of dealing with homicide con- 
nected with the religious feelings of the Athenians, that these 
old regulations, never formally abrogated throughout the 
historical times, were read engraved on their column by the 
contemporaries of Démosthenés.! The Areopagus continued 
in judicial operation, and the Ephetz are spoken of as if they 
were so, even through the age of Démosthenés ; though their 
functions were tacitly usurped or narrowed, and their dignity 


Spearro?; Pollux, viii. 119, 124, 1253 Photius, v. ‘Egérac; Hesychius, és 
€péarov; Démosthen. cont. Aristokrat. c, 15-18, p. 642-6453 cont. 
Makartat. c. 13, p. 1068, When Pollux speaks of the five courts in which 
the Ephete judged, he probably includes the Areopagus (see Démosthen. 
cont. Aristokrat. c. 14, p. 641). 

About the judges & Spearroi, see Aristot. Polit. iv. 13, 2. On the 

eneral subject of this ancient and obscure criminal procedure, see Matthize, 
Be Judiciis Atheniensium (in Miscellan. Philologie, vol i. p. 143 seg.) 
also Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Pub, Att. sect. 61, p. 288; Platner, Prozess 
und Klagen bey den Aitikern, b. i. ch. 1; and E. W. Weber, Comment. 
ad Démosthen. cont. Aristokrat. pp. 627° 641; Meier und Schémann, 
Aitisch. Prozess, p. 14-19. 

I cannot consider the Ephetee as judges in appeal, and I agree with those 
(Schémann, Antig. Jur. Pub. Gr. p. 171; Meier und Schomann, Attisch. 
Prozess, p. 16; Platner, Prozess und Klagen, t. i. p. 18) who distrust the 
etymology which connects this word with égéaiuos. The active sense of 
the word, akin to épleya: (Aisch. Prom. 4) and éperph, meets the case 
better: see O, Miller, Prolegg. ad Mythol. p. 424 (though there is no 
reason for believing the Ephetz to be older than Drako): compare how- 
ever K. F, Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staats Alterthiimer, sect. 
103, 104, who thinks differently. 

‘The trial, condemnation and banishment of inanimate objects which had 
been the cause of death, was founded on feelings widely diffused through- 
cout the Grecian world (see Pausan, vi. 11, 2; and Theokritus, Idyll. xxiii. 
60): analogous in principle to the English law respecting deodand, and to 
the spirit pervading the ancient Germanic codes generally (see Dr. C. 
Trimmer, Die Lehre von der Zurechnung, c. 28-38. Hamburg, 1845). 

The Germanic codes do not content themselves with imposing a general 
obligation to appease the relatives and gentiles of the slain party, but deter- 
mine beforehand the sum which shall be sufficient for the purpose, which, 
in the case of involuntary homicide, is paid to the surviving relatives as a 
compensation. As to the difference between culpable homicide, justifiable 
homicide, and accidental homicide, see the elaborate treatise of Wilda, Das 
Deutsche Strafrecht, ch. viii. p. 544-559, whose doctrine however is dis- 
puted by Dr. Trimmer in the treatise above noticed. 

At Rome, according to the Twelve Tables and earlier, involuntary hoii- 
cide was to be expiated by the sacrifice of a ram (Walter, Geschichte des 
Rémisch. Rechts, sect. 768). 

1 Démosth. cont. Euerg. et Mnésib. p. 1161. 
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impaired, by the more popular dikasteries afterwards created. 
It is in this way that they have become known to us, while the 
other Drakonian institutions have perished: but there is much 
obscurity respecting them, particularly in regard to the relation 
between the Ephete and the Areopagites. Indeed so little 
was known on the subject, even by the historical inquirers of 
Athens, that most of them supposed the council of Areopagus 
to have received its first origin from Solon ; and even Aristotle, 
though he contradicts this view, expresses himself in no very 
positive language.? That judges sat at the Areopagus for the 
trial of homicide, previous to Drako, seems implied in the 
arrangements of that lawgiver respecting the Ephetz, inasmuch 
as he makes no new provision for trying the direct issue of 
intentional homicide, which, according to all accounts, fell 
within the cognisance of the Areopagus: but whether the 
Ephete and the Areopagites were the same persons, wholly or 
partially, our information is not sufficient to discover. Before 
Drako, there existed no tribunal for trying homicide, except 
the senate, sitting at the Areopagus. And we may conjecture 
that there was something connected with that spot—legends, 
ceremonies, or religious feelings—which compelled judges 
there sitting to condemn every man proved guilty of homicide, 
and forbad them to take account of extenuating or justifying 
circumstances. Drako appointed the Ephete to sit at different 
places ; places so pointedly marked, and so unalterably main- 
tained, that we may see in how culiar a manner those special 
issues, of homicide under particular circumstances, which he 
assigned to each, were adapted in Athenian belief, to the 
new sacred localities chosen,‘ each having its own distinct 

1 Démosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 647. rocotro:s Sxacrnplois, & Deob 
karétatay, kal perd Taira tvOpena: xpavrat thvra bv xpéyo¥, p. 643.—ol 
adr’ eapyiis To vbussa Biabérres, oltwés nor’ Faav, Ad fpwes, etre Geol, 
See also the Oration cont. Makartat. p. 1062; Aischin. cont. Ktesiphon, 
p. 636; Antiph. De Cade Flerodis, c. 14. 

‘The popular Dikastery, in the age of Isokratés and Démosthenés, held 
settings éxl 1laAAadly for the trial of charges of unintentional homicide—a 
striking evidence of the Special holiness of the place for that purpose 
(see ante cont. Kallimachum, Or. xviii. p. 381; Démosth. cont. Neer. 

1348). 

P. Be statement of Pollux (viii. 125), that the Ephetse became despised, is 
not confirmed by the language of Démosthenés. 
. 4 Plutarch, Solon, c. 19; Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 2. 

® Read on this subject the maxims laid down by Plato, about theft (Legg. 
xii. p. 941). Nevertheless Plato copies, to a great degree, the arrange- 
was ne ephetic tribunals, in his provisions for homicide (Legg. ix. 
Pp 73). 

“ Tknow no place in which the special aptitude of particular localities, 
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ceremonial and procedure appointed by the gods themselves. 
That the religious feelings of the Greeks were associated in 
the most intimate manner with particular localities, has already 
been often remarked ; znd Drako proceeded agreeably to them 
in his arrangements for mitigating the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of every man found guilty of homicide, which was 
unavoidable so long as the Areopagus remained the only place 
of trial. The man who either confessed, or was proved, to 
have shed the blood of another, could not be acquitted or 
condemned to less than the full penalty (of death or perpetual 
exile with confiscation of property) by the judges on the hill of 
Arés, whatever excuse he might have to offer: but the judges 
at the Palladium and Delphinium might hear him, and even 
admit his plea, without contracting the taint of irreligion.! 


consecrated each to its own purpose, is so powerfully set forth, as in the 
speech of Camillus against the transfer of Kome to Veli (Livy, v. 52) 

1 It has been remarked to me that what I here state is inconsistent with 
the Eumenides of Aischylus, which introduce Orestes as tried at the Areo- 
pagus and acquitted, although his matricide is confessed ; because the justi- 
fication preferred by Apollo in his behalf, that Klytamnestra had deserved 
her death by having previously slain Agamemnon, is held sufficient. I 
think, however, that an attentive study of that very curious drama, far from 
contradicting what is here said in the text, will farther illustrate and 
confirm it. 

The cause tried represents two parties: first, the official prosecutors or 
avenging goddesses (the Eumenides), who claim Orestes as their victim, 
peremptorily, and without even listening to any excuse, the moment that 
the fact of his matricide is verified : next, Orestes himself, who admits the 
act, but pleads that he has committed it to avenge his father, under the 
sanction and even investigation of Apollo, who appears as his witness and 
champion. 

Two points of view, respecting homicide, are here put in conflict: one 
represented by the Eumenives,—the other by Apollo, acting indirectly with 
the sanction of Zeus. 

‘The divine privileges of the Eumenides are put in on one side, those of 
Apollo on the other: the former complain that the latter interferes with 
them, and meddles with proceedings which do not legitimately (227-715) 
belong to him ; while they each hold out terrible menaces of the mischief 
which they will do respectively to Attica, if the verdict be given against 
them (710-714). 

Athéné, as patroness of Attica, has to protect her territory against injury 
from both sides, and to avoid giving offence to either. This is really con- 
trived, as much as it is possible to do consistent with finding any verdict at 
all. The votes of the Dikasts or Jurors are made to be equal, so that they 
at least, as Athenians, may not exasperate either of the powerful antago- 
nists: and the acquittal of Orestes ensues, because ‘Athene herself has pro- 
nounced in his favour, on the ie Se that her sympathies are with the male 
sex rather than the female, and that the murder of Agamemnon counts with 
her for more than that of Klytemuestra. This trial, assumed as the first 
ever held for blood spilt (rpdras Skas xplvovres aluaros xvrod—682), 

La 
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Drako did not directly meddle with, nor indeed ever mention, 
the judges sitting in Areopagus. 

In respect to homicide, then, the Drakonian ordinances 
were partly a reform of the narrowness, partly a mitigation of 
the rigour, of the old procedure ; and these are all that have 
come down to us, having been preserved unchanged from the 
religious respect of the Athenians for antiquity on this peculiar 


terminates in a verdict of acquittal pronounced by Athéné as casting vote 
among equal numbers of the Dikasts. 

Upon this the Eumenides burst into violent expressions of complaint and 
menace, which Athéné does her best to appease. They complain of having 
been vanquished and cishonoured : she tells them that they have not been 
so, because the votes were equal : and that she decided herself in favour of 
Orestes, because he had been acting under the sanction and guarantee of 
Apollo, indirectly even of Zeus ; to both of whom the responsibility of the 
act really belonged. She then earnestly entreats the Eumenides to renounce 
their displeasure, and to accept a domicile in Attica, together with the 
most signal testimonies of worship and reverence from the people. For a 
long time they refuse : at length they relent, and agree to become inmates 
along with her in Athens (8éfoua: TaAAdBos Evvorxlay, 917—peroulay 8 
euhy ed eéBovres, 1017). Athéné then conducts them, with solemn pro- 
cession, to the resting-place appointed for them (xporépar 8° dud xph 
arelxey darduous dxotelEoveay, 1001). 

Now this resting-place, consecrated ever afterwards to the Eumenides, 
was close by, or actually upon the hill called Areopagus. (Pausan. i. 28, 
6, Schol. ad Thucyd, i, 126, s (Zepyrds Geds) werd rv ‘Optorny of "ACnvazo: 
aAncloy rob *Apelov edyou iSpicavro, ta modAis Tus Toxwow.) The 
Areopagus is thus msde over and consecrated to them: and as a conse- 
quence, the procedure against homicide, as there conducted, must be made 
conformable to their point of view : peremptory condemnation of the guilty 

‘rson, Without admitting either excuse or justification. Athéné, in her 

gain with them, engages that they shall never again be exposed to such 
an humiliation as they have recently undergone by the acquittal of Orestes: 
that they shall receive the highest measure of reverential worship. In 
return for this, they promise to ensure abundant blessings to the land 
(940-985). 

‘Here, then, is the result of the drama of Aischylus, showing how those 
goddesses became consecrated on or close to the Areopagus, and therefore 
how their view of homicide became exclusively paramount on that locality. 

Tt was not necessary, for the purpose of Aischylus, to say what provision 
Athéné made to instal Apollo and to deal with his view of homicide, 
opposed to that of the Eumenides. Apollo, in the case of Orestes, had 
gained the victory, and required nothing more. Yet his view and treat- 
ment of homicide, admitting of certain special justifications, is not to be 
altogether excluded from Athens, though it is excluded from the Areopagus. 
This difficulty is solved by providing the new judgement seat at Delphinium, 
or the temple of Apollo’ Delphinigs (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 12-14" K. Fi, 
Hermann, Gottesdienst. Alterthiimer Griech. 60, 3), where the procedure 
of Apollo, in contradistinction to that of the Eumenides, is followed, and 
where justifiable homicide may be put in plea, 

The’ legend of Apollo and the Delphinium thus forms the sequel and 
complement to that of the Eumenides and the Areopagus. 
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matter. The rest of his ordinances are said to have been 
repealed by Solon, on account of their intolerable severity. So 
they doubtless appeared, to the Athenians of a later day, who 
had come to measure offences by a different scale; and even 
to Solon, who had to calm the wrath of a suffering people in 
actual mutiny, 

That under this eupatrid oligarchy and severe legislation, 
the people of Attica were sufficiently miserable, we shall 
presently see when I recount the proceedings of Solon. But 
the age of democracy had not yet begun, and the government 
received its first shock from the hands of an ambitious 
Eupatrid who aspired to the despotism. Such was the phase 
(as has been remarked in the preceding chapter) through 
which, during the century now under consideration, a large 
proportion of the Grecian governments passed. 

Kyl6n, an Athenian patrician—who superadded, to a great 
family position, the personal celebrity of a victory at Olympia, 
as runner in the double stadium—conceived the design of 
seizing the acropolis and constituting himself despot. Whether 
any special event had occurred at home to stimulate this project, 
we do not know; but he obtained both encouragement and 
valuable aid from his father-in-law Theagenés of Megara, who, 
by means of his popularity with the people, had already sub- 
verted the Megarian oligarchy, and become despot of his native 
city. Previous to so hazardous an attempt, however, Kyl6n 
consulted the Delphian oracle, and was advised by the god in 
reply, to take the opportunity of “the greatest festival of Zeus” 
for seizing the acropolis. Such expressions, in the natural 
interpretation put upon them by every Greek, designated the 
Olympic games in Peloponnesus. To Kylén, moreover, 
himself an Olympic victor, that interpretation came recom- 
mended by an apparent peculiar propriety. But Thucydidés, 
not indifferent to the credit of the oracle, reminds his readers 
that no question was asked nor any express direction given, 
where the intended “ greatest festival of Zeus ” was to be sought 
—whether in Attica or elsewhere—and that the public festival 
of the Diasia, celebrated periodically and solemnly in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, was also denominated the “ greatest 
festival of Zeus Meilichius.” Probably no such exegetical 
scruples presented themselves to any one, until after the miser- 
able failure of the conspiracy ; least of all to Kyl6n himself, 
who, at the recurrence of the next ensuing Olympic games, put 
himself at the head of a force, partly furnished by Theagenés, 
partly composed of his friends at home, and took sudden 
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possession of the sacred rock of Athens. But the attempt 
excited general indignation among the Athenian people, who 
crowded in from the country to assist the archons and the 
prytanes of the Naukrari in putting it down. Kylén and his 
companions were blockaded in the Acropolis, where they soon 
found themselves in straits for want of water and provisions ; 
and though many of the Athenians went back to their homes, 
a sufficient besieging force was left to reduce the conspirators 
to the last extremity. After Kylén himself had escaped by 
stealth, and several of his companions had died of hunger, 
the remainder, renouncing all hope of defence, sat down as 
suppliants at the altar. The archon Megaklés, on regaining 
the citadel, found these suppliants on the point of expiring 
with hunger on the sacred ground, and to prevent such a 
pollution, engaged them to quit the spot by a promise of 
sparing their lives. No sooner however had they been 
removed into profane ground, than the promise was violated 
and they were put to death : some even, who, seeing the fate 
with which they were menaced, contrived to throw themselves 
upon the altar of the Venerable goddesses (or Eumenides) 
near the Areopagus, received their death wounds in spite of 
that inviolable protection. 

Though the conspiracy was thus put down, and the govern- 
ment upheld, these deplorable incidents left behind them a 
long train of calamity—profound religious remorse mingled with 
exasperated political antipathies. ‘There still remained, if not 
a considerable Kylonian party, at least a large body of persons 
who resented the way in which the Kylonians had been put 
to death, and who became in consequence bitter enemies 
of Megaklés the archon, and of the great family of the 
Alkmzénidz, to which he belonged. Not only Megaklés 
himself and his personal assistants were denounced as smitten 
with a curse, but the taint was supposed to be transmitted to 
his descendants, and we shall hereafter find the wound 
re-opened, not only in the second and third generation, but 
also two centuries after the original event.2 When we see that 
the impression left by the proceeding was so very serious, 
even after the length of time which had elapsed, we may well 
believe that it was sufficient, immediately afterwards, to poison 
altogether the tranquillity of the state. The Alkmzonids and 
their partisans long defied their opponents, resisting any public 

1 The narrative is given in Thucyd. i. 126; Herod. v. 71; Plutarch, 
Solon, 12. 

® Aristophan. Equit. 445, and the Scholia ; Herodot, v. 70, 
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trial, The dissensions continued without hope of termination, 
until Solon, then enjoying a lofty reputation for sagacity and 
patriotism, as well as for bravery, persuaded them to submit to 
judicial cognisance,—at a moment so far distant from the event, 
that several of the actors were dead. They were accordingly 
tried before a special judicature of 300 Eupatrids, Myr6n of 
the deme Phlyeis being their accuser. In defending themselves 
against the charge that they had sinned against the reverence 
due to the gods and the consecrated right of asylum, they 
alleged that the Kylonian suppliants, when persuaded to quit 
the holy ground, had tied a cord round the statue of the 
goddess and clung to it for protection in their march ; but on 
approaching the altar of the Eumenides, the cord accidentally 
broke—and this critical event (so the accused persons argued) 
proved that the goddess had herself withdrawn from them her 
protecting hand and abandoned them to their fate.1 Their 
argument, remarkable as an illustration of the feelings of the 
time, was not however accepted as an excuse. They were 
found guilty, and while such of them as were alive retired into 
banishment, those who had already died were disinterred and 
cast beyond the borders. Yet their exile, continuing as it did 
only for a time, was not held sufficient to expiate the impiety 
for which they had been condemned. The Alkmeé6nids, one 
of the most powerful families in Attica, long continued to be 
looked upon as a tainted race,? and in cases of public calamity 
were liable to be singled out as having by their sacrilege drawn 
down the judgement of the gods upon their countrymen.* 

The banishment of the guilty parties was not found sufficient 
to restore tranquillity. Not only did pestilential disorders 
prevail, but the religious susceptibilities and apprehensions of 
the Athenian community also remained deplorably excited. 
They were oppressed with sorrow and despondency, saw 
phantoms and heard supernatural menaces, and felt the curse 


} Plutarch, Solon, c. 12. If the story of the breaking of the cord had 
been true, Thucydidés could hardly have failed to notice it ; but there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the real idelence urged by the Alkmze6nids. 

‘When Ephesus was besieged by Croesus, the inhabitants sought protec- 
tion to their town by dedicating it to Artemis: they carried a cord from 
the walls of the town to the shrine of the goddess, which was situated 
without the walls (Herod. i. 26), The Samian despot Polykratés, when he 
consecrated to the Delian Apollo the neighbouring island of Rhéneiz, con- 
nected it with the island of Delos by means of a chain (Thucyd. iii. 104). 

‘These analogies illustrate the powerful effect of visible or material 
continuity on the Grecian imagination. 

2 Herodot. i. 61. 

4 See Thucyd. v. 16, and his language respecting Pleistoanax of Sparta. 
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of the gods upon them without abatement. In particular, it 
appears that the minds of the women (whose religious impulses 
were recognised generally by the ancient legislators as requir- 
ing watchful control) were thus disturbed and frantic. The 
sacrifices offered at Athens did not succeed in dissipating 
the epidemic, nor could the prophets at home, though they 
recognised that special purifications were required, discover 
what were the new ceremonies capable of appeasing the divine 
wrath. The Delphian oracle directed them to invite a higher 
spiritual influence from abroad, and this produced the memor- 
able visit of the Kretan prophet and sage Epimenidés to 
Athens. 

The century between 620 and 500 B.c. appears to have been 
remarkable for the first diffusion and potent influence of distinct 
religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, 
none of which (as I have remarked in a former chapter) find 
any recognition in the Homeric epic. To this age belong 
Thalétas, Aristeas, Abaris, Pythagoras, Onomakritus, and the 
earliest proveable agency of the Orphic sect? Of the class 
of men here noticed, Epimenidés, a native of Phzstus or 
Knossus in Krete,8 was one of the most celebrated—and the 
old legendary connexion between Athens and Krete, which 
shows itself in the tales of Theseus and Minos, is here again 
manifested in the recourse which the Athenians had to this 
island to supply their spiritual need. Epimenidés seems to 
have been connected with the worship of the Kretan Zeus, in 
whose favour he stood so high as to receive the denomination 
of the new Kuréte4 (the Kurétes having been the primitive 
ministers and organisers of that worship). He was said 
to be the son of the nymph Balté; to be supplied by the 
nymphs with constant food, since he was never seen to eat ; 
to have fallen asleep in his youth in a cave, and to have 
continued in this state without interruption for fifty-seven 
years; though some asserted that he remained all this time a 
wanderer in the mountains, collecting and studying medicinal 
botany in the vocation of an Iatromantis, or Leech and Prophet 
combined. Such narratives mark the idea entertained by 
antiquity of Epimenidés the Purifier,’ who was now called in 


1 Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 12. Kal ¢4Bor ruts de BerBarpovlas ua nad pdowera 
xareixe the xddiy, &c. 

2 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, ii. p. 313; Hoéckh, Kreta, iii. 2, p. 252. 

® The statements respecting Epimenidés are collected and discussed in 
the treatise of Heinrich, Epimenides aus Kreta, Leipsic, 1801. 

4 Diogen. Laért. i. 114, 115. 

® Plutarch, Solon, c. 12; Diogen. Laért, i. 109-115; Pliny, H. N. vii. 
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to heal both the epidemic and the mental affliction prevalent 
among the Athenian people, in the same manner as his 
countryman and contemporary Thalétas had been, a few years 
before, invited to Sparta to appease a pestilence by the effect 
of his music and religious hymns.!_ The favour of Epimenidés 
with the gods, his knowledge of propitiatory ceremonies, and 
his power of working upon the religious feeling, was completely 
successful in restoring both health and mental tranquillity at 
Athens. He is said to have turned out some black and white 
sheep on the Areopagus, directing attendants to follow and 
watch them, and to erect new altars to the appropriate local 
deities on the spots where the animals lay down.? He founded 
new chapels and established various lustral ceremonies ; and 
more especially he regulated the worship paid by the women 
in such manner as to calm the violent impulses which had 
before agitated them. We know hardly anything of the details 
of his proceeding, but the general fact of his visit, and the 
salutary effects produced in removing the religious despondency 
which oppressed the Athenians, are well attested. Consoling 
assurances and new ritual precepts, from the lips of a person 
supposed to stand high in the favour of Zeus, were the 


52. Beogtrhs kal copds rept Th Geta thy Iovoracrichy Kal TeACoTIRAY 
codlay, &c. Maxim. Tyrius, xxviii, 3. Beds rd Geta, ob paddy Ar’ 
Bwvow alr Binyeiro waxpdy xad bveipoy Biddexadoy. 

"tarpduavris, HEschyl, Supplic. 277; Kaéaprhs, Iamblichus, Vit. 
Pythagor, c. 28. 

Plutarch (Sept. “Sapient. Conviv. p. 157) treats Epimenidés simply as 
having lived up te the precepts of the Orphic life, or vegetable diet: to this 
circumstance, I presume, Plato (Legg. iii. p. 677) must be understood to 
refer, though it isnot very clear. See the Fragment of the lost Xrétes of 
Euripides, p. 98, ed. Dindorf. 

Karmanor of Tarrha in Krete had purified Apollo himself for the 
slaughter of Pytho (Pausan. ii. 30, 3). 

2 Plutarch, De Musicé, p. 1134-1145 ; Pausanias, i. 14, 3. 

2 Cicero (Legg. ii. 11) states that Epimenidés directed a temple to be 
erected at Athens to “rps and *AvalSea (Violence and Impudence): 
Clemens said that he had erected a//ars to the same two goddesses (Pro- 
trepticon, p. 22): Theophrastus said that there were altars at Athens 
(without mentioning Epimenidés) to these same (ap. Zenobium Proverb, 
Cont. iv. 36). Ister spoke of a fephy *AvaiBelas at Athens (Istri Fragm. ed. 
Siebelis, 62). I question whether this story has any other foundation 
than the fact stated by Pausanias, that the stones which were placed before 
the tribunal of Areopagus, for the accuser and the accused to stand upon, 
were called by these names—Y'Spews, that of the accused ; 'AvaiSelas, that 
of the accuser (i, 28, 5). The confusion between stones and altars is not 
difficult to be understood. The other story told by Neanthés of Kyzikus 
respecting Epimenidés, that he had offered two young men as human 
sacrifices, was distinctly pronounced to be untrue by Polemo ; and it reads 
completely like a romance (Athenseus, xiii. p. 602). 
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remedy which this unhappy disorder required. Moreover, 
Epimenidés had the prudence to associate himself with Solon, 
and while he thus doubtless obtained much valuable advice, 
he assisted indirectly in exalting the reputation of Solon 
himself, whose career of constitutional reform was now fast 
approaching. He remained long enough at Athens to restore 
completely a more comfortable tone of religious feeling, and 
then departed, carrying with him universal gratitude and 
admiration, but refusing all other reward, except a branch from 
the sacred olive tree in the acropolis.!_ His life is said to have 
been prolonged to the unusual period of 154 years, according 
to a statement which was current during the time of his younger 
contemporary Xenophanés of Kolophon.? The Kretans even 
ventured to affirm that he lived 300 years. They extolled him 
not merely as a sage and a spiritual purifier, but also as a poet— 
very long compositions on religious and mythical subjects 
being ascribed to him ; according to some accounts, they even 
worshipped him asa god. Both Plato and Cicero considered 
Epimenidés in the same light in which he was regarded by his 
contemporaries, asa prophet divinely inspired, and foretelling 
the future under fits of temporary ecstacy. But according to 
Aristotle, Epimenidés himself professed to have received from 
the gods no higher gift than that of divining the unknown 
phenomena of the past.® 

The religious mission of Epimenidés to Athens, and its 
efficacious as well as healing influence on the public mind, 
deserve notice as characteristics of the age in which they 
occurred. If we transport ourselves two centuries forward to 
the Peloponnesian war, when rational influences and positive 
habits of thought had acquired a durable hold upon the 
superior minds, and when practical discussions on political and 
judicial matters were familiar to every Athenian citizen, no 
such uncontrollable religious misery could well have subdued 
the entire public ; while, if it had, no living man could have 
drawn to himself such universal veneration as to be capable of 


1 Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl. Gerend, c. 27, p. 820, 
2 Diogen. Laért. 4 ¢ 
3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 642; Cicero, De Divinat. i. 18; Aristot. Rhet. 


iii_17. 
Plato places Epimenidés ten years before the Persian invasion of Greece, 
whereas his real date is near upon 600 B.c,—a remarkable example of 
carelessness as to chronology. 
“Respecting the charactcristics of this age, see the second chapter of 
the treatise of Heinrich above alluded to, Kreta und Griechenland in 
Hinsicht auf Wundergiauben, 
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effecting a cure. Plato,! admitting the real healing influence 
of rites and ceremonies, fully believed in Epimenidés as an 
inspired prophet during the past; but towards those who 
preferred claims to supernatural power in his own day, he was 
not so easy of faith. He, as well as Euripidés and Theo- 
phrastus, treated with indifference, and even with contempt, 
the Orpheotelestz of the later times, who advertised themselves 
as possessing the same patent knowledge of ceremonial rites, 
and the same means of guiding the will of the gods, as 
Epimenidés had wielded before them. These Orpheoteleste 
unquestionably numbered a considerable tribe of believers, and 
speculated with great effect, as well as with profit to themselves, 
upon the timorous consciences of rich men.?_ But they enjoyed 
no respect with the general public, or with those to whose 
authority the public habitually looked up. Degenerate as they 
were, however, they were the legitimate representatives of the 
prophet and purifier from Knossus, to whose presence the 
Athenians had been so much indebted two centuries before : 
and their altered position was owing less to any falling off in 
themselves, than to an improvement in the mass upon whom 
they sought to operate. Had Epimenidés himself come to 
Athens in those days, his visits would probably have been as 
much inoperative to all public purposes as a repetition of the 
stratagem of Phyé,clothed and equipped as the goddess Athéné, 
which had succeeded so completely in the days of Peisistratus 
—a stratagem which even Herodotus treats as incredibly absurd, 
although a century before his time, both the city of Athens 
and the Demes of Attica had obeyed, as a divine mandate, 
the orders of this magnificent and stately woman to restore 
Peisistratus.§ 


CHAPTER XI 
SOLONIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION 


We now approach a new zra in Grecian history—the first 
known example of a genuine and disinterested constitutional 
reform, and the first foundation-stone of that great fabric, which 
afterwards became the type of democracy in Greece. The 

1 Plato, Kratylus, p. 405; Phedr. p, 244. 

2 Eurip. Hippolyt. 957; Plato, Republ. ii p. 364; Theophrast. 
Charact. c. 16. 

® Herodot. i. 60. 
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archonship of the eupatrid Solon dates in 594 8.¢., thirty years 
after that of Drako, and about eighteen years after the con- 
spiracy of Kylén (assuming the latter event to be correctly 
placed B.c. 612). 

The lives of Solon by Plutarch and by Diogenés (especially 
the former) are our principal sources of information respecting 
this remarkable man, and while we thank them for what they 
have told us, it is impossible to avoid expressing disappointment 
that they have not told us more. For Plutarch certainly had 
before him both the original poems, and the original laws, of 
Solon, and the few transcripts, which he gives from one or the 
other, form the principal charm of his biography. But such 
valuable materials ought to have been made available to a more 
instructive result than that which he has brought out. There 
is hardly anything more to be deplored, amidst the lost treasures 
of the Grecian mind, than the poems of Solon; for we see by 
the remaining fragments, that they contained notices of the 
public and social phznomena before him, which he was 
compelled attentively to study—blended with the touching 
expression of his own personal feelings, in the post alike 
honourable and difficult, to which the confidence of his 
countrymen had exalted him. 

Solon, son of Exekestidés, was a Eupatrid of middling 
fortune,! but of the purest heroic blood, belonging to the gens 
or family of the Kodrids and Neleids, and tracing his origin to 
the god Poseidén. His father is said to have diminished his 
substance by prodigality, which compelled Solon in his earlier 
years to have recourse to trade, and in this pursuit he visited 
many parts of Greece and Asia. He was thus enabled to 
enlarge the sphere of his observation, and to provide material 
for thought as well as for composition. His poetical talents 
displayed themselves at a very early age, first on light, after- 
wards on serious, subjects. It will be recollected that there 
was at that time no Greek prose writing, and that the acqui- 
sitions as well as the effusions of an intellectual man, even in 
their simplest form, adjusted thémselves not to the limitations 
of the period and the semicolon, but to those of the hexameter 
and pentameter. Nor in point of fact do the verses af Solon 
aspire to any higher effect than we are accustomed to associate 
with an earnest, touching, and admonitory prose composition. 
The advice and appeals which he frequently addressed to his 
countrymen? were delivered in this easy metre, doubtless far 


? Plutarch, Solon, i. ; Diogen. Laért. iii, 1; Aristot. Polit. iv. 9, 10, 
® Plutarch, Solon, v. 
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less difficult than the elaborate prose of subsequent writers or 
speakers, such as Thucydidés, Isokratés, or Démosthenés. 
His poetry and his reputation became known throughout many 
parts of Greece, so that he was classed along with Thalés of 
Milétus, Bias of Priéné, Pittakus of Mityléné, Periander of 
Corinth, Kleobulus of Lindus, Cheilén of Lacedemon— 
altogether forming the constellation afterwards renowned as the 
seven wise men. 

The first particular event in respect to which Solon appears 
as an active politician, is the possession of the island of Salamis, 
then disputed between Megara and Athens. Megara was at 
that time able to contest with Athens, and for some time to 
contest with success, the occupation of this important island— 
a remarkable fact, which perhaps may be explained by supposing 
that the inhabitants of Athens and its neighbourhood carried 
on the struggle with only partial aid from the rest of Attica. 
However this may be, it appears that the Megarians had actually 
established themselves in Salamis, at the time when Solon 
began his political career, and that the Athenians had experi- 
enced so much loss in the struggle, as to have formally 

rohibited any citizen from ever submitting a proposition for 
its reconquest. Stung with this dishonourable abnegation, 
Solon counterfeited a state of ecstatic excitement, rushed into 
the agora, and there on the stone usually occupied by the 
official herald, pronounced to the surrounding crowd a short 
elegiac poem! which he had previously composed on the 
subject of Salamis. Enforcing upon them the disgrace of 
abandoning the island, he wrought so powerfully upon their 
feelings, that they rescinded the prohibitory law :— Rather 
(he exclaimed) would I forfeit my native city and become a 
Citizen of Pholegandrus, than be stilled named an Athenian, 
branded with the shame of surrendered Salamis!” The Athe- 
nians again entered into the war, and conferred upon him the 
command of it—partly, as we are told, at the instigation of 
Peisistratus, though the latter must have been at this time 
(600-594 B.C.) a very young man, or rather a boy.* 


1 Plutarch, Solon, viii, It was a poem of 100 lines, xapiévras wdvu 
merompevov. 

Diogenés tells us that “Solon read the verses to the people through the 
medium of the herald ”"—a statement_not less deficient in taste than in 
accuracy, and which spoils the whole effect of the vigorous exordium, Adrds* 
scigut Aber bp Inepriis Zadonivos, Ke. 

Plutarch, 4 ¢.; Diogen. Laért. i, 47. Both Herodotus (i. 59) and 
some authors read by Plutarch ascribed to Peisistratus an active part in the 
war against the Megarians, and even the capture of Nisa the port of 
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The stories in Plutarch, as to the way in which Salamis was 
recovered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, ascribing to 
Solon various stratagems to deceive the Megarian occupiers. 
Unfortunately no authority is given for any of them. According 
to that which seems the most plausible, he was directed by the 
Delphian god first to propitiate the local heroes of the island ; 
and he accordingly crossed over to it by night, for the purpose 
of sacrificing to the heroes Periphémus and Kychreus on the 
Salaminian shore. Five hundred Athenian volunteers were 
then levied for the attack of the island, under the stipulation 
that if they were victorous they should hold it in property and 
citizenship.!_ They were safely landed on an outlying promon- 
tory, while Solon, having been fortunate enough to seize a ship 
which the Megarians had sent to watch the proceedings, manned 
it with Athenians and sailed straight towards the city of 
Salamis, to which the 500 Athenians who had landed also 
directed their march. The Megarians marched out from the 
city to repel the latter, and during the heat of the engagement, 
Solon, with his Megarian ship and Athenian crew, sailed 
directly to the city. The Megarians, interpreting this as the 
return of their own crew, permitted the ship to approach 
without resistance, and the city was thus taken by surprise. 
Permission having been given to the Megarians to quit the 
island, Solon took possession of it for the Athenians, erecting 
a temple to Enyalius, the god of war, on Cape Skiradium, near 
the city of Salamis.* 


Megara. Now the first usurpation of Peisistratus was in 550 B.c., and we 
can hardly believe that he can have been prominent and renowned in a 
war no less than forty years before. 

It will be seen hereafter (see the note on the interview between Solon 
and Kroesus towards the end of this chapter) that Herodotus, and perhaps 
other authors also, conceived the Solonian legislation to date at a period 
later than it really does ; instead of 594 B.c., they placed it nearer to the 
usurpation of Peisistratus. 

1'Plutarch, Solon, ruptous elvat rod roatreduaros. The strict meaning 
of these words refers only to the government of the island ; but it seems 
almost certainly implied that they would be established in it as Kléruchs 
or proprictors of land, not meaning necessarily that a// the pre-existing 
proprietors would be expelled. 

2"Plutarch, Solon, 8, 9, 10. Daimachus of Plataea, however, denied to 
Solon any personal stare in the Salaminian war (Plutarch, comp. Solon 
and Public. c. 4). 

20) ascribes a different stratagem to Solon: compare 

19. It is hardly necessary to say that the account which 
the Megarians gave of the way in which they lost the island was totally 
different : they imputed it to the treachery of some exiles (Pausan. i. 40, 4) : 
compare Justi 
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The citizens of Megara, however, made various efforts for the 
recovery of so valuable a possession, so that a war ensued long 
as well as disastrous to both parties. At last it was agreed 
between them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, 
and five Spartans were appointed to decide it—Kritolaidas, 
Amompharetus, Hypséchidas, Anaxilas and Kleomenés. The 
verdict in favour of Athens was founded on evidence which it 
is somewhat curious to trace. Both parties attempted to show 
that the dead bodies buried in the island conformed to their 
own peculiar mode of interment, and both parties are said to 
have cited verses from the catalogue of the Iliad'—each 
accusing the other of error or interpolation, But the Athe- 
nians had the advantage on two points ; first, there were oracles 
from Delphi, wherein Salamis was mentioned with the epithet 
Ionian ; next Philzus and Eurysakés, sons of the Telamonian 
Ajax, the great hero of the island, had accepted the citizenship 
of Athens, made over Salamis to the Athenians, and transferred 
their own residences to Braur6n and Melité in Attica, where the 
deme or gens Philaide still worshipped Philzus as its epony- 
mous ancestor. Such a title was held sufficient, and Salamis 
was adjudged by the five Spartans to Attica,? with which it ever 
afterwards remained incorporated until the days of Macedonian 
supremacy. Two centuries and a half later, when the orator 
Aischinés argued the Athenian right to Amphipolis against 
Philip of Macedon, the legendary elements of the title were 
indeed put forward, but more in the way of preface or intro- 
duction to the substantial political grounds. But in the year 
600 B.C., the authority of the legend was more deep-seated and 
operative, and adequate by itself to determine a favourable 
verdict. 

In addition to the conquest of Salamis, Solon increased his 
reputation by espousing the cause of the Delphian temple 
against the extortionate proceedings of the inhabitants of 
Kirrha, of which more will be said in a coming chapter; and 


1 Aristot. Rhet. i. 16, 3. 

® Plutarch, Solon, 10: compare Aristot. Rhet. i. 16. Alkibiadés traced 
up his yévos to Eurysakés (Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 1); Miltiadés traced up his 
to Philieus (Herodot. vi. 35). 

According to the statement of Héreas the Megarian, both his countrymen 
and the Athenians had the same’ way of interment : both interred the dead 
with their faces towards the west. This statement therefore affords no 
proof of any peculiarity of Athenian custom in burial. 

The Eurysakeium, or precinct sacred to the hero Eurysakés, stood in 
the deme of Melité (Harpokrat. ad v.), which formed a portion of the city 
of Athens. 

+ Aischin. Fals. Legat. p. 250, c. 14. 
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the favour of the oracle was probably not without its effect in 
procuring for him that encouraging prophecy with which his 
legislative career opened. 

It is on the occasion of Solon’s legislation that we obtain our 
first glimpse—unfortunately but a glimpse—of the actual state 
of Attica and its inhabitants. It is a sad and repulsive picture, 
presenting to us political discord and private suffering combined. 

Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Attica, who were separated into three factions—the Pedieis, or 
men of the plain, comprising Athens, Eleusis, and the neigh- 
bouring territory, among whom the greatest number of rich 
families were included ; the mountaineers in the east and north 
of Attica, called Diakrii, who were on the whole the poorest 
party; and the Paralii in the southern portion of Attica from 
sea to sea, whose means and social position were intermediate 
between the two.1_ Upon what particular points these intestine 
disputes tumed we are not distinctly informed. They were 
not however peculiar to the period immediately preceding the 
archontate of Solon. They had prevailed before, and they 
reappear afterwards prior to the despotism of Peisistratus; the 
latter standing forward as the leader of the Diakrii, and as 
champion, real or pretended, of the poorer population. 

But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrels were 
aggravated by something much more difficult to deal with—a 
general mutiny of the poorer population against the rich, 
resulting from misery combined with oppression. The Thétes, 
whose condition we have already contemplated in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod, are now presented to us as forming the 
bulk of the population of Attica—the cultivating tenants, 
metayers, and small proprietors of the country. They are 
exhibited as weighed down by debts and dependence, and 
driven in large numbers out of a state of freedom into slavery— 
the whole mass of them (we are told) being in debt to the rich, 
who were proprietors of the greater part of the soil? They 

1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 13. The lan ¢ of Plutarch, in which he talks 
of the Pedieis as representing the oligarchical tendency, and the Diakrii as 
representing the democratical, is not quite accurate when applied to the 
days of Solon. Democratical pretensions, as such, can hardly be said to 
have then existed. 

# Plutarch, Solon, 13. ‘Awas uly yap 5 Bijyos Fy ixdxpeas roy wrovelor- 

exeivors Extra tev ywoulvwy Tedoivres, éxtnudpiot Xporayo- 
9 xpéa AqwBdvovres ex) roils odyaow, dyoyyiut rors 
piv abrod Bovrcdorres, of B& ex) rf tdyn weepaoxduevor, 
TIoAAol 88 kal aaidas [lous HvayedCovro xwAciv, xa) Thy oAW gebyey Bid 
thy xadexdrnta rév Sareioray. Ol dé wAcioros xa) poparedraros curlotarre 
kad wapexddouy GAAhAovs ph wepropgv, &c, 
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had either borrowed money for their own necessities, or they 
tilled the lands of the rich as dependent tenants, paying a 
stipulated portion of the produce, and in this capacity they 
were largely in arrear. 

All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh 
law of debtor and creditor—once prevalent in Greece, Italy, 
Asia, and a large portion of the world—combined with the 
recognition of slavery as a legitimate status, and of the right 
of one man to sell himself as well as that of another man to 
buy him. Every debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable 
to be adjudged as the slave of his creditor, until he could find 
means either of paying it or working it out; and not only he 
himself, but his minor sons and unmarried daughters and sisters 
also, whom the law gave him the power of selling! The poor 
man thus borrowed upon the security of his body (to translate 
literally the Greek phrase) and upon that of the persons in his 
family. So severely had these oppressive contracts been en- 
forced, that many debtors had been reduced from freedom to 
slavery in Attica itself—many others had been sold for ex- 
portation,—and some had only hitherto preserved their own 
freedom by selling their children. Moreover a great number 
of the smaller properties in Attica were under mortgage, 
signified (according to the formality usual in the Attic law, and 
continued down throughout the historical times) by a stone 
pillar erected on the land, inscribed with the name of the 
lender and the amount of the loan. The proprietors of these 
mortgaged lands, in case of an unfavourable turn of events, 
had no other prospect except that of irremediable slavery for 
themselves and their families, either in their own native country 
robbed of all its delights, or in some barbarian region where 


Respecting these Hektémori, ‘tenants paying one-sixth portion,” we find 
little or no information ; they are just noticed in Hesychius (v. ‘Exrhuopo1, 
*Exlpopros) and in Pollux, vii. 151 5 from whom we learn that &elyopros 74 
was an expression which occurred in one of the Solonian laws. Whether 
they paid to the landlord one-sixth, or retained for themselves only one- 
sixth, bas been doubted (see Photius, MeAdra). 

Dionysius Hal. (A. R. ii. 9) compares the Thétes in Attica to the Roman 
clients: that both agreed in being relations of personal and proprietary de- 

sndence is certain ; but we can hardly carry the comparison further, nor 
is there any evidence in Attica of that sanctity of obligation which is said 
to have bound the Roman patron to his client. 

1 So the Frisii, when unable to pay the tribute imposed by the Roman 
empire, “primo boves ipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora conjugim et 
liberorum, servitio tradebant ” (Tacit. Annal. iv. 72). About the selling of 
children by parents, to pay the taxes, in the later times of the Roman 
empire, see Zosimus, ii, 38; Libanius, tii p. 427, ed. Paris 1627. 
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the Attic accent would never meet their ears. Some had fled 
the country to escape legal adjudication of their persons, and 
earned a miserable subsistence in foreign parts by degrading 
occupations. Upon several, too, this deplorable lot had fallen 
by unjust condemnation and corrupt judges; the conduct of 
the rich, in regard to money sacred and profane, in regard to 
matters public as well as private, being thoroughly unprincipled 
and rapacious. 

The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under 
this system, plunged into a state of debasement not more 
tolerable than that of the Gallic plebs!—and the injustices of 
the rich in whom all political power was then vested—are facts 
well attested by the poems of Solon himself, even in the short 
fragments preserved to us. It appears that immediately pre- 
ceding the time of his archonship, the evils had ripened to 
such a point—and the determination of the mass of sufferers, 
to extort for themselves some mode of relief, had become so 
pronounced—that the existing laws could no longer be enforced. 
According to the profound remark of Aristotle—that seditions 
are generated by great causes but out of small incidents "—we 
may conceive that some recent events had occurred as im- 
mediate stimulants to the outbreak of the debtors,—like those 
which lend so striking an interest to the early Roman annals, 
as the inflaming sparks of violent popular movements for which 
the train had long before been laid. Condemnations by the 
archons, of insolvent debtors, may have been unusually 
numerous; or the maltreatment of some particular debtor, 
once a respected freeman, in his condition of slavery, may 
have been brought to act vividly upon the public sympathies— 
like the case of the old plebeian centurion at Rome‘ (first 


1 Casar, Bell. Gall. vi. 13. 
2 See the Fragment rep) riis A@nvaluv wodwrelas, No. 2, Schneidewin— 
© iyeudrer iBixos voor, claw Eretpos 
pros éx weydAys dAyen woAAd wabeiy. 
6" iepaw rearwy obre 7 Stuooiow 
, eAdrrovew é¢" dprayfi dAAdbev EAdos, 
Obk guddoworras ceuva Siens OéueOAa. 
snpesTabra piv dv Bjuy o7pdgera: koxd? ray 8 menxpay 
“Tevetvras wodAoi yaiay dg ddAoBamny 
Upablvres, Seopoiar r deixeAiouct SeBevres. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ylyvovrat Bt al ordoaus ob wep) puxpav, AAA ex wiKpav. 

Livy, ii. 23; Dionys. Hal. A. R. vi, 26: compare Livy, vi. 34-36. 

“An placeret, fcenore circumventam plebem, potius quam sorte creditum 
solvat, corpus in nervum ac supplicia dare? et gregatim quotidie de foro ad- 
dictos duci, et repleri vinctis nobiles domos? et ubicunque patricius habitet, 
ibi carcerem privatum esse?” 

‘The exposition of Niebuhr respecting the old Roman law of debtor and 
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impoverished by the plunder of the enemy, then reduced to 
borrow, and lastly adjudged to his creditor as an insolvent), 
who claimed the protection of the people in the forum, rousing 
their feelings to the highest pitch by the marks of the slave- 
whip visible on his person. Some such incidents had probably 
happened, though we have no historians to recount them. 
Moreover it is not unreasonable to imagine, that that public 
mental affliction which the purifier Epimenidés had been in- 
voked to appease, as it sprung in part from pestilence, so it 
had its cause partly in years of sterility, which must of course 
have aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. However 
this may be, such was the condition of things in 594 B.c., 
through mutiny of the poor freemen and Thétes, and uneasi- 
ness of the middling citizens, that the governing oligarchy, 
unable either to enforce their private debts or to maintain their 
political power, were obliged to invoke the well-known wisdom 
and integrity of Solon. Though his vigorous protest (which 
doubtless rendered him acceptable to the mass of the people) 
against the iniquity of the existing system, had already been 
proclaimed in his poems—they still hoped that he would serve 
as an auxiliary to help them over their difficulties. They there- 
fore chose him, nominally as archon along with Philombrotus, 
but with power in substance dictatorial. 

It had happened in several Grecian states, that the governing 
oligarchies, either by quarrels among their own members or by 
the general bad condition of the people under their govern- 
ment, were deprived of that hold upon the public mind which 
was essential to their power. Sometimes (as in the case of 
Pittakus of Mityléné anterior to the archonship of Solon, and 
often in the factions of the Italian republics in the middle 
ages) the collision of opposing forces had rendered society 
intolerable, and driven all parties to acquiesce in the choice 
of some reforming dictator. Usually, however, in the early 
Greek oligarchies, this ultimate crisis was anticipated by some 
ambitious individual, who availed himself of the public discon- 
tent to overthrow the oligarchy and usurp the powers of a 
despot. And so probably it might have happened in Athens, 
had not the recent failure of Kylén, with all its miserable 






creditor (Rém. Gesch. i. p. 602 seg. ; Arnold’s Roman Hist., ch. viii. vol. i 
Pp. 135), ani the caplanakon whith he there gives of the Nex! as distin: 

ished from the Addicti, have been shown to be incorrect by M. von 
Savigny, in an excellent Dissertation Uber das Alt-Romische Sehuldrecht 
(Abhandlungen Berlin Academ, 1833, p. 70-73), an abstract of which will 
be found in an appendix at the close of this chapter, 
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consequences, operated as a deterring motive. It is curious 
to read, in the words of Solon himself, the temper in which 
his appointment was construed by a large portion of the com- 
munity, but most especially by his own friends: bearing in 
mind that at this early day, so far as our knowledge gocs, 
democratical government was a thing unknown in Greece—all 
Grecian governments were either oligarchical or despotic, the 
mass of the freemen having not yet tasted of constitutional 
privilege. His own friends and supporters were the first to 
urge him, while redressing the prevalent discontents, to multiply 
partisans for himself personally, and seize the supreme power. 
They even “chid him as a madman, for declining to haul up 
the net when the fish were already enmeshed.”! The mass of 
the people, in despair with their lot, would gladly have seconded 
him in such an attempt; while many even among the oligarchy 
might have acquiesced in his personal government, from the 
mere apprehension of something worse if they resisted it. That 
Solon might easily have made himself despot, admits of little 
doubt. And though the position of a Greek despot was 
always perilous, he would have had greater facility for maintain- 
ing himself in it than Peisistratus possessed after him ; so that 
nothing but the combination of prudence and virtue, which 
marks his lofty character, restricted him within the trust 
specially confided to him. To the surprise of every one,—to 
the dissatisfaction of his own friends,—under the complaints 
alike (as he says) of various extreme and dissentient parties, 
who required him to adopt measures fatal to the peace of 
society he set himself honestly to solve the very difficult and 
critical problem submitted to him. 

Of all grievances the most urgent was the condition of the 
poorer class of debtors. To their relief Solon’s first measure, 
the memorable Seisachtheia, or shaking off of burthens, was 
directed. The relief which it afforded was complete and 
immediate. It cancelled at once all those contracts in which 


1 See Plutarch, Solon, 14; and above all, the Trochaic tetrameters of 
Solon himself, addressed to PhOkus, Fr. 24-26, Schneidewia— 
Oix iby Trev Pabigper, ob88 Povdfers dvip, 
Se ay aes prs presi Wecbaron 
Tepifadi > is ob dvd é 
Bibrtor, BoucoO ahaprh eek Gpavse Smoctekere 
3 Aristides, Mept sof MapapOéyyaros, ii. p. 397; and Fragm. 29, Schn. 
of the lambics of Solon— 
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the debtor had borrowed on the security either of his person 
or of his land : it forbad all future loans or contracts in which 
the person of the debtor was pledged as security : it deprived 
the creditor in future of all power to imprison, or enslave, or 
extort work from, his debtor, and confined him to an effective 
judgement at law authorising the seizure of the property of the 
latter. It swept off all the numerous mortgage pillars from the 
landed properties in Attica, leaving the land free from all past 
claims. It liberated and restored to their full rights all debtors 
actually in slavery under previous legal adjudication ; and it 
even provided the means (we do not know how) of: re-purchasing 
in foreign lands, and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty 
in Attica, many insolvents who had been sold for exportation. 

‘And while Solon forbad every Athenian to pledge or sell his 
own person into slavery, he took a step further in the same 
direction by forbidding him to pledge or sell his son, his 
daughter, or an unmarried sister under his tutelage—excepting 
only the case in which either of the latter might be detected in 
unchastity.? Whether this last ordinance was contemporaneous 


1 See the valuable fragment of his Iambics, preserved by Plutarch and 
Aristidés, the exprenion ‘of which is rendered more emphatic by the appeal 
to the personal Earth, as having passed by his measures from slavery into 
freedom (compare Plato, Legg. v. p. 740-741)— 

Zvepapropoin rabr’ dv bv Bien Ky 

po eas sade peri 





vayrain 
Kpnoudv Adyorras, ~Adooas obne P henucte 
‘Tegrag, Gs dy mohAax rAavmudvous’ 
Seowbrar rpoevpirout, 








also Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. 

* Plutarch, Solon, c. 23: compare c. 13. The statement in Sextus 
Enmpiricus (Pyrrhon. Hypol. iii. 24, 211) that Solon enacted 2 law permit- 
ting fathers to kill (povedew) their children cannot be true, and must be 
copied from some untrustworthy authority : compare Dionys. Hal. A. R. 
ii, 26, where Dionysius contrasts the prodigious extent of the patria fotestas 
among the early Romans, with the restrictions which’ all the Greek legis- 
lators alike—Solon, Pittakus, Charondas—either found or introduced : he 
says however that the Athenian father was permitted to disinherit legitimate 
male children, which does not seem to be correct. 

Meier (Der Attische Prozess, iii. 2, p. 427) rejects the above-mentioned 
statement of Sextus Empiricus, and further contends that the exposure of 
new-born infants was not only rare, but discountenanced as well by law as 
by opinion; the evidence in the Latin comedies to the contrary, he con- 
siders as manifestations of Roman, and not of Athenian, manners. In 
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with the Seisachtheia, or followed as one of his subsequent 
reforms, seems doubtful. 

By this extensive measure the poor debtors—the Thétes, 
small tenants, and proprietors—together with their families, 
were rescued from suffering and peril. But these were not the 
only debtors in the state: the creditors and landlords of the 
exonerated Thétes were doubtless in their turn debtors to 
others, and were less able to discharge their obligations in 
consequence of the loss inflicted upon them by the Seisachtheia. 
It was to assist these wealthier debtors, whose bodies were in 
no danger—yet without exonerating them entirely—that Sclon 
resorted to the additional expedient of debasing the money 
standard. He lowered the standard of the drachma in a pro- 
portion something more than 25 per cent., so that roo 
drachmas of the new standard contained no more silver than 
73 of the old, or 100 of the old were equivalent to 138 of the 
new. By this change the creditors of these more substantial 
debtors were obliged to submit to a loss, while the debtors 
acquired an exemption, to the extent of about 27 per cent. 

Lastly, Solon decreed that all those who had been condemned 
by the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement) should be 
restored to their full privileges of citizens—excepting however 
from this indulgence those who had been condemned by the 
Ephete, or by the Arcopagus, or by the Phylo-Basileis (the 
four kings of the tribes), after trial in the Prytaneium, on 
charges either of murder or treason.?. So wholesale a measure 
of amnesty affords strong grounds for believing that the 
previous judgements of the Archons had been intolerably harsh ; 
and it is to be recollected that the Drakonian ordinances were 
then in force. 

Such were the measures of relief with which Solon met the 


this latter opinion I do not think that he is borne out, and I agree in the 
statement of Schémann (Ant. J. P. Grae. sec, 82), that the practice and 
feeling of Athens as well as of Greece generally, left it to the discretion of 
the ther whether he would consent, or refuse, to bring up a new-born 
child. 

1 Plutarch Solon, c. 15. See the full paca ites of this debasement 
of the coinage in Boeckh’s Metrologie, ch. ix. p. 1 

. Boeckh thinks (ch. xv. s. 2) that Solon not ony debased the coin, but 

also altered the weights and measures. 1 dissent from his opinion on this 
latter point, and have given my reasons for so doing in a review of his 
valuable treatise in the Classical Museum, No. 1. 

Plutarch, Sclon, c. 19. In the general restoration of exiles throughout 
the Greek cities, proclaimed first by order of Alexander the Great, aiter- 
wards by Polys schon, exception is made of men exiled for sacrilege or 
homicide (Diodor. xvi. 109; xviii. 8-46). 
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dangerous discontent then prevalent. That the wealthy men 
and leaders of the people—whose insolence and iniquity he 
has himself severely denounced in his poems, and whose views 
in nominating him he had greatly disappointed !—should have 
detested propositions which robbed them without compensation 
of many legal rights, itis easy to imagine. But the statement 
of Plutarch, that the poor emancipated debtors were also dis- 
satisfied, from having expected that Solon would not only remit 
their debts, but also redivide the soil of Attica, seems utterly 
incredible ; nor is it confirmed by any passage now remaining 
of the Solonian poems.? Plutarch conceives the poor debtors 
as having in their minds the comparison with Lykurgus and the 
equality of property at Sparta, which (as I have already endea- 
voured to show)® is a fiction; and even had it been true as 
matter of history long past and antiquated, would not have 
been likely to work upon the minds of the multitude of Attica 
in the forcible way that the biographer supposes. The Seisa- 
chtheia must have exasperated the feelings and diminished the 
fortunes of many persons; but it gave to the large body of 
‘Thétes and small proprietors all that they could possibly have 
hoped. We are told that after a short interval it became 
eminently acceptable in the general public mind, and procured 
for Solon a great increase of popularity—all ranks concurring 
in a common sacrifice of thanksgiving and harmony. One 
incident there was which occasioned an outcry of indignation. 
Three rich friends of Solon, all men of great family in the 
state, and bearing names which will hereafter reappear in this 
history as borne by their descendants—Konén, Kleinias and 
Hipponikus—having obtained from Solon some previous hint 
of his designs, profited by it, first, to borrow money, and next, 
to make purchases of lands ; and this selfish breach of confi- 
dence would have disgraced Solon himself, had it not been 
found that he was personally a great loser, having lent money 
to the extent of five talents.® 

In regard to the whole measure of the Seisachtheia, indeed, 
though the poems of Solon were open to every one, ancient 
authors gave different statements both of its purport and of its 

2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 1% 088% paraxds, 088? Sxclkwv rors Bwaudvars, 
od8t mpbs ABovhy rar Exoudswy, Ueto rods vinous, Ke. 

2 Plutarch Solon, c. 16. 

3 See vol. iii. ch. vi. 
Pe * Plutarch, 4c. €vedy re xowp, Zeodx@eav thy Ovolav dvoudCovres, 

Ce 

5 The anecdote is noticed, but without specification of the names of the 
friends, in Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pracep. p. 807. 
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extent. Most of them construed it as having cancelled indis- 
criminately all money contracts; while Androtion and others 
thought that it did nothing more than lower the rate of interest 
and depreciate the currency to the extent of 27 per cent. 
leaving the letter of the contracts unchanged. How Androtion 
came to maintain such an opinion we cannot easily understand. 
For the fragments now remaining from Solon seem distinctly to 
refute it, though, on the other hand, they do not go so far as to 
substantiate the full extent of the opposite view entertained by 
many writers,—that all money contracts indiscriminately were 
rescinded :! against which there is also a further reason, that if 
the fact had been so, Solon could have had no motive to 
debase the money standard. Such debasement supposes that 
there must have been some debtors at least whose contracts 
remained valid, and whom nevertheless he desired partially to 
assist. His poems distinctly mention three things:—1. The 
removal of the mortgage-pillars. 2. The enfranchisement of 
the land. 3. The protection, liberation, and restoration, of 
the persons of endangered or enslaved debtors. All these ex- 
pressions point distinctly to the Thétes and small proprietors, 
whose sufferings and peril were the most urgent, and whose 
case required a remedy immediate as well as complete. We 
find that his repudiation of debts was carried far enough to 
exonerate them, but no further. 

It seems to have been the respect entertained for the 


1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. The statement of Dionysius of Halic. in 
regard to the bearing of the Seisachtheia is in the main accurate—xpeav 
pew Wngisanévny ris dx Spors (v. 65)—to the debtors who were liable 
on the security of their bodies and their lands, and who were chiefly poor 
—not to a// debtors. 

Herakleidés Pontic. (MoArr. c. 1) and Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxi. p. 
331) express themselves loosely. 

‘Both Wachsmuth (Hell. Alterth. v. i. p. 259) and K. F. Hermann (Gr. 
Staats Alter. s. 106) quote the Heliastic oath and its energetic protest 
against repudiation, as evidence of the bearing of the Solonian Seisachtheia. 
But that oath is referable only to a later period ; it cannot be produced in 
proof of any matter applicable to the time of Solon; the mere mention of 
the senate of Five Hundred in it, shows that it belongs to times subsequent 
to the Kleisthenean revolution. Nor does the passage from Plato (Legg. 
iii. p. 684) apply to the case. 

‘Both Wachsmuth and Hermann appear to me to narrow too much the 
extent of Solon’s measure in reference to the clearing of debtors. But on 
the other hand, they enlarge the effect of his measures in another way, 
without any sufficient evidence—they think that he raised /he villein tenants 
into free proprietors. Of this I see no proof, and think it improbable. A 
large proportion of the small debtors whom Solon exonerated were probably 
free proprietors before ; the existence of the 8p or mortgage pillars upon 
their land proves this. 
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character of Solon which partly occasioned these various mis- 
conceptions of his ordinances for the relief of debtors. Andro- 
tion in ancient, and some eminent critics in modern times, are 
anxious to make out that he gave relief without loss or injustice 
to any one. But this opinion seems inadmissible. The loss 
to creditors by the wholesale abrogation of numerous pre- 
existing contracts, and by the partial depreciation of the coin, 
is a fact not to be disguised. The Seisachtheia of Solon, unjust 
so far as it rescinded previous agreements, but highly salutary 
in its consequences, is to be vindicated by showing that in no 
other way could the bonds of government have been held 
together, or the misery of the multitude alleviated. We are to 
consider, first, the great personal cruelty of these pre-existing 
contracts, which condemned the body of the free debtor and 
his family to slavery ; next, the profound detestation created by 
such a system in the large mass of the poor, against both the 
judges and the creditors by whom it had been enforced, which 
rendered their feelings unmanageable, so soon as they came 
together under the sentiment of a common danger and with 
the determination to ensure to each other mutual protection. 
Moreover, the law which vests a creditor with power over the 
person of his debtor, so as to convert him into a slave, is likely 
to give rise to a class of loans which inspire nothing but abhor- 
rence—money lent with the foreknowledge that the borrower 
will be unable to repay it, but also in the conviction that the 
value of his person as a slave will make good the loss; thus 
reducing him to a condition of extreme misery, for the purpose 
sometimes of aggrandising, sometimes of enriching, the lender. 
Now the foundation on which the respect for contracts rests, 
under a good law of debtor and creditor, is the very reverse of 
this. It rests on the firm conviction that such contracts are 
advantageous to both parties as a class, and that to break up 
the confidence essential to their existence would produce 
extensive mischief throughout all society. The man whose 
reverence for the obligation of a contract is now the most pro- 
found, would have entertained a very different sentiment if he 
had witnessed the dealings of lender and borrower at Athens 
under the old ante-Solonian law. The oligarchy had tried 
their best to enforce this law of debtor and creditor with its 
disastrous series of contracts; and the only reason why they 
consented to invoke the aid of Solon, was because they had 
lost the power of enforcing it any longer, in consequence of the 
newly-awakened courage and combination of the people. That 
which they could not do for themselves, Solon could not have 
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done for them, even had he been willing. Nor had he in his 
position the means either of exempting or compensating those 
creditors who, separately taken, were open to no reproach ; 
indeed, in following his proceedings, we see plainly that he 
thought compensation due, not to the creditors, but to the past 
sufferings of the enslaved debtors, since he redeemed several of 
them from foreign captivity, and brought them back to their 
home. It is certain that no measure, simply and exclusively 
prospective, would have sufficed for the emergency. There 
was an absolute necessity for overruling all that class of pre- 
existing rights which had produced so violent a social fever. 
While, therefore, to this extent, the Seisachtheia cannot be 
acquitted of injustice, we may confidently affirm that the 
injustice inflicted was an indispensable price paid for the 
maintenance of the peace of society, and for the final abroga- 
tion of a disastrous system as regarded insolvents.! And the 
fecling as well as the legislation universal in the modern 
European world, by interdicting beforehand all contracts for 
selling a man’s person or that of his children into slavery, goes 
far to sanction practically the Solonian repudiation. 

One thing is never to be forgotten in regard to this measure, 
combined with the concurrent amendments introduced by 
Solon in the law—it settled finally the question to which it 
referred. Never again do we hear of the law of debtor and 
creditor as disturbing Athenian tranquillity. The general senti- 
ment which grew up at Athens, under the Solonian money-law 
and under the democratical government, was one of high 
respect for the sanctity of contracts. Not only was there never 
any demand in the Athenian democracy for new tables or a 
depreciation of the money standard, but a formal abnegation of 
any such projects was inserted in the solemn oath taken 
annually by the numerous Dikasts, who formed the popular 


1 That which Solon did for the Athenian people in regard to debts, is 
less than what was gromdsed to the Roman plebs (at thetime of its secession 
to the Mons Sacer in 491 B.C.) by Menenius Agrippa, the envoy of the 
senate, to appease them, though it does not seem to have been ever realised 
(Dionys. Halic. vi. 83). He promised an abrogation of all the debts of 
debtors unable to pay, without exception—if the language of Dionysius is 
to be trusted, which probably it cannot be. 

Dr. Thirlwall justly observes respecting Solon, ‘* He must be considered 
as an arbitrator to whom all the parties interested submitted their claims, 
with the avowed intent that they should be decided by him, not upon the 
footing of legal right, but according to his own view of the public interest. 
Tt was in this light that he himself regarded his office, and he appears to 
have discharged it faithfully and discreetly.” (History of Greece, ch. xi. 
vol. ii. p. 42). 
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judicial body called Héliza or the Héliastic jurors—the same 
oath which pledged them to uphold the democratical constitu- 
tion, also bound them to repudiate all proposals either for an 
abrogation of debts or for a redivision of the lands.! There 
can be little doubt that under the Solonian law, which enabled 
the creditor to seize the property of his debtor, but gave him 
no power over the person, the system of money-lending assumed. 
a more beneficial character. The old noxious contracts, mere 
snares for the liberty of a poor freeman and his children, dis- 
appeared, and loans of money took their place, founded on the 
property and prospective earnings of the debtor, which were in 
the main useful to both parties, and therefore maintained their 
place in the moral sentiment of the public. And though Solon 
had found himself compelled to rescind all the mortgages on 
land subsisting in his time, we see money freely lent upon 
this same security, throughout the historical times of Athens, 
and the evidentiary mortgage pillars remaining ever after 
undisturbed. 

In the sentiment of an early society, as in the old Roman 
law, a distinction is commonly made between the principal and 
the interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought to blend 


1 Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 746. of3% rav xpedv ray itlov 
dxoxonas, 0B: ys avadacpdy tis 'AOqvaley, ob8? alxiav (Yngiodpat) ; com- 
pare Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxxi. p. 332, who also dwells upon the 
anxiety of various Grecian cities to fix a ctrse upon all propositions for 
XpeGy dxoxonh and 7ijs dvadasuds. What is not less remarkable is, that 
Dio seems not to be aware of any one well-authenticated case in Grecian 
history in which a redivision of lands had ever actually taken place—t 73" 
BAas fopev ef xore ouvéBn. (2. ¢.) 

For the law of debtor and creditor as it stood during the times of the 
Orators at Athens, see Heraldus, Animadv. ad Salmasium, p. 174-286 ; 
Meier und Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, b. iii, c. 2, p. 497 s¢79. 
(though I doubt the distinction which they there draw between xpéos and 
ddve.oy) ; Platner, Prozess und Klagen, B. ii, absch, 11, pp. 349, 361. 

There was one exceptional case, in which the Attic law always continued 
to the creditor that power over the person of the insolvent debtor which 
all creditors had possessed originally—it was when the creditor had lent 
money for the express purpose of ransoming the debtor from captivity 
(Démosthen. cont. Nikostr. p. 1249)—analogous to the Actio Depensi in 
the old Roman law. 

‘Any citizen who owed money to the public treasury and whose debt 
became overdue, was deprived for the time of all civil rights until he bad 
cleared it off. 

Diodorus (i. 79) gives us an alleged law of the Egyptian king Bocchoris 
releasing the persons of debtors and rendering their properties only liable, 
which is affirmed to have served as an example for Soloa to copy. If we 
can trust this historian, lawgivers in other parts of Greece still retained the 
old. severe law enslaving the debtor’s person: compare a passage in 
Isokratés (Orat. xiv, Plataicus, p. 305; p. 414 Bek.). 

VOL. 111. M 
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them indissolubly together. If the borrower cannot fulfil his 
promise to repay the principal, the public will regard him as 
having committed a wrong which he must make good by his 
person. But there is not the same unanimity as to his promise 
to pay interest: on the contrary, the very exaction of interest 
will be regarded by many in the same light in which the 
English law considers usurious interest, as tainting the whole 
transaction. But in the modem mind, principal, and interest 
within a limited rate, have so grown together, that we hardly 
understand how it can ever have been pronounced unworthy of 
an honourable citizen to lend money on interest. Yet such is 
the declared opinion of Aristotle and other superior men of 
antiquity ; while at Rome, Cato the censor went so far as to 
denounce the practice as a heinous crime.!_ It was compre- 
hended by them among the worst of the tricks of trade—and 
they held that all trade, or profit derived from interchange, was 
unnatural, as being made by one man at the expense of 
another: such pursuits therefore could not be commended, 
though they might be tolerated to a certain extent as a matter 
of necessity, but they belonged essentially to an inferior order 
of citizens? What is remarkable in Greece is, that the anti- 
pathy of a very early state of society against traders and 
money-lenders lasted longer among the philosophers than 
among the mass of the people—i: harmonised more with the 
social :déa/ of the former, than with the practical instincts of 
the latter. 

Ina rude condition such as that of the ancient Germans de- 
scribed by Tacitus, loans on interest are unknown. Habitually 
careless of the future, the Germans were gratified both in 
giving and receiving presents, but without any idea that they 





1 Aristot. Polit. i, 4, 23; Cato ap. Cicero. de Offic. ii. 25. Plato in 
his Treatise de Legg. (v. p. 742) forbids all lending on interest; indeed he 
forbids any private citizen to possess either gold or silver. 

To illustrate the marked difference made in the early Roman law, 
between the claim for the principal and that for the interest, l insert in an 
Appendix at the end of this Chapter the explanation given by M. von 
Savigny of the treatment of the Nexi and Addicti—connected as it is by 
analogy with the Solonian Seisachtheia. 

2 Anistot. Polit. i. 4, 23. Tis 82 peraBAnricjs Yeyoueyys dials (ob 
rip xard-pbow, aan’ dx’ GAMAwr kor), ebAryérara yucetras 4 éBodoora- 
uch, &e. Compare Ethic, Nikom. iv. 1. 

Plutarch borrows from Aristotle the quibble derived from the word: 
1 éxos (the Greek expression for interest), which has given birth to the 
well-known dictum of Aristotle—that money being naturally barren, to 
extract offspring from it must necessarily be contrary to nature (see Plutarch, 
De Vit. Air. Al. p. 829), 
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thereby either imposed or contracted an obligation! To a 
people in this state of feeling, a loan on interest presents the 
repulsive idea of making profit out of the distress of the 
borrower. Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that the first 
borrowers must have been for the most part men driven to 
this necessity by the pressure of want, and contracting debt as 
a desperate resource, without any fair prospect of ability to re- 
pay: debt and famine run together in the mind of the poet 
Hesiod The borrower is, in this unhappy state, rather a dis- 
tressed man soliciting aid, than a solvent man capable of 
making and fulfilling a contract. If he cannot find a friend 
to make him a free gift in the former character, he will not, 
under the latter character, obtain a loan from a stranger, 
except by the promise of exorbitant interest,? and by the 


1 Tacit. Germ. 26. ‘‘ Foenus agitare et in usuras extendere, ignotum ; 
ideoque magis servatur quam si vetitum eset.” (c. 21.) Gaudent 
muneribus: sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligantur.” 

2 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 647, 404. BovAna xpéa re xpopuyeiv, al Ady 
arepr. Some good observations on this subject are to be found in the 
elit treatise of M. Turgot, written in 1763, ‘‘ Mémoire sur les Préts 

’ Argent ”— 

“Les causes qui avoient autrefois rendu odieux le prét a intérét, ont 
cessé d’agir avec tant de force . . . De toutes ces circonstances réunies, il 
est résulté que les emprunts faits par le pauvre pour subsister ne sont plus 
qu'un objet 4 peine sensible dans la somme totale d’emprunts: que la plus 

de pertie des préts se font a l'homme riche, ou du moins 4 homme 
industrieux, qui espére se procurer de grands profits par l'emploi de l’argent 
qu'il emprunte . . . Les préteurs sur gage & gros intérét, les seuls qui 
prétent veritablement au pauvre pour ses besoins journaliers et non pour le 
mettre en état de gagner, ne font point le méme mal que les anciens 
usuriers qui conduisoient par degrés i la misére et a l'esclavage les pauvres 
citoyens auxquels ils avoient procuré des secours funestes . . . Le créancier 
qui pouvait réduire son débiteur en esclavage y trouvait un profit: c’étoit 
un esclave qu’il acquérait: mais aujourd’hui le créancier sait qu’en privant 
son débiteur de Ja liberté, il n'y gagnera autre chose que d’étre obligé de le 
nourrir en prison : aussi ne s’avise-t-on pas de faire contracter 4 un homme 
qui n’a rien, et qui est réduit & emprunter pour vivre, des engagemens qui 
emportent la contrainte par corps. La seule s(ireté vraiment solide contre 
Thomme pauvre est le gage: et "homme pauvre s’estime heureux de 
trouver un secours pour le moment sans autre danger que de perdre ce 
gage. Aussi le peuple a-t-il plut6t de la reconnoissance pour ces petits 
usuriers qui le secourent dans son besoin, quoiqu’ils Ini vendent assez cher 
ce secours.” (Mémoire sur les Préts d’Argent, in the collection of CEuvres 
de Turgot, by Dupont de Nemours, vol. v. sect. xxx. xxxi. pp. 326, 327, 


9. 
3? cet Bengal (observes Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. i. ch. 9, p. 
143, ed. 1812) money is equently leat to the farmers at 40, §0, and 60 
per cent. and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the payment.” 
Respecting this commerce at Flocence in the middle ages M. Depping 
observes:—Il semblait que l'esprit commercial fit inné chez les 
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fullest eventual power over his person which he is in a con- 
dition to grant. In process of time a new class of borrowers 
rise up, who demand money for temporary convenience or 
profit, but with full prospect of repayment—a relation of 
lender and borrower quite different from that of the earlier 
period, when it presented itself in the repulsive form of misery 
on the one side, set against the prospect of very large profit on 
the other, If the Germans of the time of Tacitus looked to 
the condition of the poor debtors in Gaul, reduced to servitude 
under a rich creditor, and swelling by hundreds the crowd of 
his attendants, they would not be disposed to regret their own 
ignorance of the practice of money-lending.!. How much the 


Florentins : déj aux 12™° et 13m sidcles, on les voit tenir des banques et 
préter de l'argent aux princes. “Ils ouvrirent partout des maisons de prét, 
marchérent de pair avec les Lombards, et, il faut le dire, ils furent souvent 
maudits, comme ceux-ci, par leurs débiteurs, & cause de leur rapacité. 
Vingt pour cent par an était le tanx ordinaire des préteurs Florentins: et 
il neiat pas rare qu’ils en prissent trente et quarante.” Depping, Histoire 
du Commerce entre le Levant et I'Europe, vol. i. p. 235. 

Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, book i. ch. 22) gives from 12 to 18 
per cent, per annum as the common rate of interest at Athens in the time 
of the orators. 

The valuable Inscription (No. 1845 in his Corpus Inscr. Pars viii. p. 23. 
sect. 3) proves that at Korkyra a rate of 2 per cent. per month, or 24 per 
cent. per annum, might be obtained from perfectly solvent and responsible 
borrowers, For this is a decree of the Korkyrean government, prescribing 
what shall be done with a sum of money given to the state for the Dionysiac 
festivals—placing that money under the care o! certain men of property and 
character, and directing them to lend it out exactly at 2 percent. per month, 
neither more nor less, wntil a given sum shall be accumulated. This In- 
scription dates about the third or second century B.C., according to Boeckh’s 
conjecture. 

The Orchomenian Inscription, No. 1569, to which Boeckh refers in the 
passage above alluded to, is unfortunately defective in the words determining 
the rate of interest payable to Eubulus: but there is another, the Theran 
Inscription (No. 2446), containing the Testament of Epiktéta, wherein the 
annual sum payable in lieu of a principal sum bequeathed, is calculated at 
7 per cent.; a tate which Béeckh justly regards as moderate, considered in 
reference to ancient Greece. 

1 Cesar, B, G. i, 4, respecting the Gallic chiefs and plebs: “Die consti- 
tuta cause dictionis, Orgetorix ad judicium omnem suam familiam, ad 
hominum millia decem, undique coégit : et omnes clientes, ob2ratosque suos, 
quorum magnum numerum habebat, eodem conduxit : per eos, ne causam 
diceret, se eripuit.” Ibid. vi, 13: “Plerique, cum aut are alieno, aut 
magnitudine tributorum, aut injuria potentiorum, premuntar, sese in servi- 
tutem dicant nobilibus. In hos eadem omnia sunt jura, que dominis in 
servos.” The wealthy Remans cultivated their large possessions partly 
the hands of adjudged debtors, in the time of Columella (i. 3, 14): ‘more 
Prepotentium, qui possident fines gentium, quos . . . aut occupatos nexu 
civium, aut ergastulis, tenent.” 

According to the Teutonic codes also, drawn up several centuries subse- 
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interest of money was then regarded as an undue profit 
extorted from distress, is powerfully illustrated by the old 
Jewish law; the Jew being permitted to take interest from 
foreigners (whom the lawgiver did not think himself obliged to 
protect), but not from his own countrymen.1 The Koran 


quently to Tacitus, it seems that the insolvent debtor falls under the power 
of his creditor and is subject to personal fetters and chastisement (Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer, p. 612-615): both he and Von Savigny 
assimilate it to the terrible process of personal execution and addiction in 
the old law of Rome, against the insolvent debtor on loan. King Alfred 
exhorts the creditor to lenity (Laws of King Alfred, Thorpe, Ancient Laws 
of England, vol. i, p. 53, law 35). 

A striking evidence of the alteration of the character and circumstances 
of debtors, between the age of Solon and that of Plutarch, is afforded by 
the treatise of the latter, ‘‘De Vitando Ere Alieno,” wherein he sets forth 
in the most vehement manner the miserable consequences of getting into 
debt. “The poor,” he says, ‘do not get into debt, for no one will lend 
them money (rois yap &rdpos ob BavelCovow, 4AAL Bovdouévors edwoplay td 
davrois eracGat Kal pdprupa 83wor al BeBaudrny Btsov, bri Exer moreder Gas) : 
the borrowers are men who have still some property and some security to 
offer, but who wish to keep up a rate of expenditure beyond what they can 
afford, and become utterly ruined by contracting debts.” (Plut. pp. 827, 
830.) ' This shows how intimately the multiplication of poor debtors was 
connected with the liability of their persons to enslavement. Compare 
Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 2, p. §23- 

2 Levitic, xxv. 35-36; Deuteron. xxiii, 20. ‘This enactment seems 
sufficiently intelligible: yet M. Salvador (Histoire des Institutions de 
Moise, liv. iii. ch. 6) puzzles himself much to assign to it some far-sighted 
commercial purpose.‘ Unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury, 
but unto a stranger thou mayst lend upon ssury.” It is of more importance 
to remark that the word here translated usury really means any interest 
for money, great or small—see the opinion of the Sanhedrim of seventy 
Jewish doctors, assembled at Paris in 1807, cited in M. Salvador’s 
work, 7c. 

‘The Mosaic law therefore (as between Jew and Jew, or even as between 
Jew and the pérouos or resident stranger, distinguished from the foreigner) 
went as far as the Koran in prohibiting all taking of interest. That its 
enactments were not much observed, we have one proof at least in the 
proceeding of Nehemiah at the building of the second temple—which 
presents so curious a parallel in many respects to the Solonian Seisachtheia, 
that I transcribe the account of it from Prideaux, Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History, part i. b. 6, p. 290— 

“* The burden which the people underwentin the carrying on of this work, 
and the incessant labour which they were enforced to undergo to bring it 
to so speedy a conclusion, being very great,. . . care was taken to relieve 
them from a much greater burden, the oppression of usurers ; which they 
then in great misery lay under, and had much greater reason to complain 
of. For the rich, taking advantage of the necessities of the meaner sort, 
had exacted heavy usury of them, making them pay the centesima for all 
moneys lent them, that is, 1 per cent. for every month, which amounted 
to 12 per cent. for the whole year; so that they were forced to mortgage 
their lands, and sell their children into servitude, to have wherewith to 
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follows out this point of view consistently, and prohibits the 
taking of interest altogether. In most other nations, laws have 
been made to limit the rate of interest, and at Rome especi- 
ally, the legal rate was successively lowered—though it seems, 
as might have been expected, that the restrictive ordinances 
were constantly eluded. All such restrictions have been in- 
tended for the protection of debtors; an effect which large 
experience proves them never to produce, unless it be called 
protection to render the obtaining of moncy on loan imprac- 
ticable for the most distressed borrowers. But there was another 
effect which they did tend to produce—they softened down the 
primitive antipathy against the practice generally, and confined 
the odious name of usury to loans lent above the fixed legal 
rate. 

In this way alone could they operate beneficially, and their 
tendency to counterwork the previous feeling was at that time 
not unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies 
arising out of the industrial progress of society, which gradu- 
ally exhibited the relation of lender and borrower in a light 
more reciprocally beneficial, and less repugnant to the sym- 
pathies of the bystander.! 

At Athens the more favourable point of view prevailed 
throughout all the historical times. The march of industry 


buy bread for the support of themselves and their families ; which being a 
manifest breach of the law of God, given them by Moses (for that forbids 
all the race of Israel to take usury of any of their brethren), Nehemiah, on 
his hearing hereof, resolved forthwith to remove so great an iniquity ; in 
order whereto he called a general assembly of ‘al the people, where 
having set forth unto them the nature of the offence, how great a breach it 
was of the divine lav, and how heavy an oppression upon their brethren, 
and how much it might provoke the wrath of God against them, he caused 
it to be enacted by the general suffrage of that whole assembly, that all 
should return to their brethren whatsoever had been exacted of them upon 
usury, and also releuse all the lands, vineyards, olive-yards, and houses, 
which had been taken of them upon mortgage on the account hereof.” * 

The measure of Nehemiah appears thus to have been not merely a 
Seisachtheia such as that of Solon, but also a waAwroxla or refunding of 
interest paid by the debtor in past time—analogous to the proceeding of 
the Megarians on emancipating themselves from their oligarchy, as 
recounted above, Chapter ix. 

1 In every law to limit the rate of interest, it is of course implied that the 
law not only ought to fix, but cam fiz, the maximum rate at which money 
is tobe lent. The tribunes at Rome followed out this proposition with 
perfect consistency : they passed successive laws for the reduction of the 
rate of interest, until at length they made it illegal to take any interest at 
all: ‘‘Genucium, tribunum plebis, tulisse ad populum, ne foenerari 
liceret.” (Liv. vii. 42.) History shows that the law, though passed, was 
not carried into execution. 
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and commerce, under the mitigated law which prevailed subse- 
quently to Solon, had been sufficient to bring it about at a 
very early period and to suppress all public antipathy against 
lenders at interest! We may remark too, that this more 
equitable tone of opinion grew up spontaneously, without any 
legal restriction on the rate of interest,—no such restriction 
having ever been imposed, and the rate being expressly de- 
clared free by a law ascribed to Solon himself.? The same 
may probably be said of the communities of Greece generally— 
at least there is no information to make us suppose the con- 
trary. But the feeling against lending money at interest 
remained in the bosoms of the philosophical men long after 
it had ceased to form a part of the practical morality of the 
citizens, and long after it had ceased to be justified by the 
appearances of the case as at first it really had been. Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero,’ and Plutarch, treat the practice as a branch 
of that commercial and money-getting spirit which they are 
anxious to discourage ; and one consequence of this was, that 
they were less disposed to contend strenuously for the in- 
violability of existing money-contracts. The conservative feel- 
ing on this point was stronger among the mass than among the 
philosophers. Plato even complains of it as inconveniently 
preponderant,‘ and as arresting the legislator in all comprehen- 
sive projects of reform. For the most part indeed schemes of 
cancelling debts and redividing lands were never thought of 
except by men of desperate and selfish ambition, who made them 
stepping-stones to despotic power. Such men were denounced 


1 Boeckh (Public Econ, of Athens, b. i ch. 22, p. 128) thinks 
differently—in my judgement, contrary to the evidence: the passages to 
which he refers (especially that of Theophrastus) are not sufficient to sistain 
his opinion, and there are other passages which go far to contradict it, 

2 Lysias cont. Theomnést. A. c. 5, p. 360. 

3 Cicero, De Officiis, i. 42. 

4 Plato, Legg. ili. p. 684. ds éxryepoGvrr 8h vopobley xwvetv rv roobrar 
mi mis dxavrg, Aéyor, wh Kweiv rd drlvqra, Kal exaparas ys re dvadaopods 
elonyobperor Kal xpeav awoxoras, Gor’ elt dxoplay xaSlorardar rdvra 
&yBpa, &c. : compare also v. p. 736-737, where similar feelings are intimated 
not less emphatically. 

Cicero lays down very good principles about the mischief of destroying 
faith in contracts; but his admonitions to this effect seem to be accom- 

nied with an impracticable condition : the lawgiver is to take care that 

e debts shall not be contracted to an extent hurtful to the state— 
“ Quamobrem ne sit as alienum, quod reipublicae noceat, providendum est 
(quod multis rationibus caveri potest): non, si fuerit, ut locupletes suum 
perdant, debitores lucrentur alienum,” &c. What the multe rationes 
were, which Cicero had in his mind, I do not know. Compare his opinion 
about feneratores, Offic. i. 42; ii, 25. 
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alike by the practical sense of the community and by the 
speculative thinkers: but when we turn to the case of the 
Spartan king Agis III., who proposed a complete extinction of 
debts and an equal redivision of the landed property of the 
state, not with any selfish or personal views, but upon pure 
ideas of patriotism, well or ill understood, and for the purpose 
of renovating the lost ascendency of Sparta—we find Plutarch! 
expressing the most unqualified admiration of this young king 
and his projects, and treating the opposition made to him as 
originating in no better feclings than meanness and cupidity. 
The philosophical thinkers on politics conceived (and to a 
great degree justly, as I shall show hereafter) that the con- 
ditions of security, in the ancient world, imposed upon the 
citizens generally the absolute necessity of keeping up a mili- 
tary spirit and willingness to brave at all times personal hard- 
ship and discomfort ; so that increase of wealth, on account of 
the habits of self-indulgence which it commonly introduces, 
was regarded by them with more or less of disfavour. If in 
their estimation any Grecian community had become corrupt, 
they were willing to sanction great interference with pre-existing 
rights for the purpose of bringing it back nearer to their ideal 
standard. And the real security for the maintenance of these 
rights lay in the conservative feelings of the citizens generally, 
much more than in the opinions which superior minds imbibed 
from the philosophers. 

Such conservative feelings were in the subsequent Athenian 
democracy peculiary deep-rooted. The mass of the Athenian 
people identified inseparably the maintenance of property in 
all its various shapes with that of their laws and constitution. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that though the admiration enter- 
tained at Athens for Solon was universal, the principle of his 
Seisachtheia and of his money-depreciation was not only never 
imitated, but found the strongest tacit reprobation ; whereas at 
Rome, as well as in most of the kingdoms of modern Europe, 
we know that one debasement of the coin succeeded another. 
The temptation, of thus partially eluding the pressure of finan- 
cial embarrassments, proved, after one successful trial, too 
strong to be resisted, and brought down the coin by successive 
depreciations from the full pound of twelve ounces to the 
standard of one half ounce. It is of some importance to take 


1 See Plutarch’s Life of Agis, especially ch, 13, about the bonfire in 
which the «Aapla or mortgage deeds of the creditors were all burnt, in the 
agora of Sparta; compare also the comparison of Agis with Gracchus, 
oz. 
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notice of this fact, when we reflect how much “ Grecian faith” 
has been degraded by the Roman writers into a byword for 
duplicity in pecuniary dealings. The democracy of Athens 
(and indeed the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies 
and democracies) stands far above the ‘senate of Rome, and 
far above the modem kingdoms of France and England until 
comparatively recent times, in respect of honest dealing with 
the coinage.? Moreover, while there occurred at Rome several 
political changes which brought about new tables ® or at least a 


1 “€Greecd fide mercari.” Polybius puts the Greeks greatly below the 
Romans in point of veracity and good faith (vi. 580); in another passage he 
speaks not quite so confidently (xviii. 17). Even the testimony of the 
Roman writers is sometimes given in favour of Attic good faith, not against 
it—‘‘ ut semper et in omni re, quicquid sincera fide gereretur, id Romani, 
Alticd feri, predicarent.” (Velleius Paterc. ii. 23.) 

The language of Heffter (Atheniische Gerichts Verfassung, p. 466), 
sapecialy, degrades very undeservedly the state of good faith and credit at 

ens. 

‘The whole tone and argument of the Oration of Démosthenés against 
Leptinés is a remarkable proof of the respect of the Athenian Dikastery for 
vested interests, even under less obvious forms than that of pecuniary 
possession. ‘We may add a striking passage of Démosthénes cont. Timo- 

rat. wherein he denounces the rescinding of past transactions (rd 
xexpaypdva XSea1, contrasted with prospective legislation) as an injustice 
peculiar to oligarchy, and repugnant to the feelings of a democracy (cont. 

‘imokrat. c. 20, p. 724; ¢. 36, 747). 

? A similar credit, in respect to monetary probity, may be claimed for 
the republic of Florence. M. Sismondi says, *‘ Au milieu des révolutions 
monétaires de tous les pays voisins et tandis que la mauvaise foi des 
gouvernemens altéroit le numéraire d’une extrémité a l'autre de Europe, 
Te florin ou séquin de Florence est toujours resté le méme : il est du méme 
poids, du méme titre ; il Porte la méme empreinte que celui qui fut battu 
en 1252.” (Républiques [taliennes, vol. iii. ch. 28, p. 176.) 

M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, iv. 19), while affirming justly 
and decidedly, that the Athenian republic always set a high value on imain- 
taining the integrity of their silver money—yet thinks that the gold pieces 
which were coined in Olymp. 93, 2 (408 B.c.) under the archonship of 
Antigenés (out of the golden ornaments in the acropolis, and at a time 
of public embarrassments) were debased and made to pass for more than 
their value. The only evidence in support of this position appears to be 
the passage in Aristophanés (Ran. 719-737) with the Scholia; but this very 
Passage seems to me rather to prove the contrary. ‘The Athenian 
people (says Aristophanés) deal with their public servants as they do with 
their coins: they prefer the new and bad to the old and good.” If the 
people were so exceedingly, and even extravagantly desirous of obtaining 
the new coins, this is a strong proof that they were not depreciated, and 
that no loss was incurred by giving the old coins in exchange for them. 
They might perhaps be carelessly executed. 

2 ‘Sane vetus Urbi fenebre malum (says Tacitus, Ann. vi. 16) et 
seditionum discordiarumque creberrima causa,” &c.: compare Appian, 
Bell. Civil. Preefat.; and Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, L. xxii. c. 22. 
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partial depreciation of contracts, no phanomenon of the same 
kind ever happened at Athens, during the three centuries be- 
tween Solon and the end of the free working of the democracy. 
Doubtless there were fraudulent debtors at Athens; while the 
administration of private law, though not in any way conniving 
at their proceedings, was far too imperfect to repress them 
as effectually as might have been wished. But the public 
sentiment on the point was just and decided. It may be 
asserted with confidence that a loan of money at Athens was 
quite as secure as it ever was at any time or place of the 
ancient world,—in spite of the great and important superiority 
of Rome with respect to the accumulation of a body of authori- 
tative legal precedent, the source of what was ultimately shaped. 
into the Roman jurisprudence. Among the various causes, of 
sedition or mischief in the Grecian communities,! we hear little 
of the pressure of private debt. 

By the measures of relief above described,? Solon had accom- 
plished results surpassing his own best hopes. He had healed 
the prevailing discontents; and such was the confidence and 
gratitude which he had inspired, that he was now called upon 
to draw up a constitution and laws for the better working of 
the government in future. His constitutional changes were 
great and valuable: respecting his laws, what we hear is rather 
curious than important. 

It has been already stated that, down to the time of Solon, 
the classification received in Attica was that of the four Ionic 
tribes, comprising in one scale the Phratries and Gentes, and 
in another scale the three Trittyes and forty-eight Naukraries— 
while the Eupatride, seemingly afew specially respected gentes, 
and perhaps a few distinguished families in all the gentes, had 
in their hands all the powers of government. Solon introduced 
a new principle of classification—called in Greek the timacratic 


The constant hopes and intrigues of debtors at Rome, to get rid of their 
debts by some political movement, are nowhere more forcibly brought 
out than in the second Catilinarian Oration of Cicero, c. 8-9: read also the 
striking harangue of Catiline to his fellow-conspirators (Sallust, B. Catilin, 
. 20-21). 

} The insolvent debtor in some of the Boeotian towns was condemned to 
sit publicly in the agora with a basket on his head, and then disfranchised 
(Nikolaus Damaskenus, Frag. p. 152, ed. Orelli). 

‘According to Diodorus, the old severe law against the body of a debtor, 
long after it had been abrogated by Solon at Athens, still continued in 
other parts of Greece (i, 79). 

2 Solon, Frag. 27, ed. Schneid.— 
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principle. He distributed all the citizens of the tribes, without 
any reference to their gentes or phratries, into four classes, 
according to the amount of their property, which he caused to 
be assessed and entered in a public schedule. Those whose 
annual income was equal to 500 medimni of corn (about 700 
Imperial bushels) and. upwards—one medimnus being con- 
sidered equivalent to one drachma in money—he placed in the 
highest class ; those who received between 300 and 500 medimni 
or drachms formed the second class ; and those between 200 and 
300, the third! The fourth and most numerous class com- 
prised all those who did not possess land yielding a produce 
equal to 200 medimni. The first class, called Pentakosio- 
medimni, were alone eligible to the archonship and to all com- 
mands : the second were called the knights or horsemen of the 
State, as possessing enough to enable them to keep a horse 
and perform military service in that capacity: the third class, 
called the Zeugita, formed the heavy-armed infantry, and were 
bound to serve, each with his full panoply. Each of these 
three classes was entered in the public schedule as possessed 
of a taxable capital calculated with a certain reference to his 
annual income, but in a proportion diminishing according to 
the scale of that income—and a man paid taxes to the state 
according to the sum for which he stood rated in the schedule ; 
so that this direct taxation acted really like a graduated income- 
tax. Therateable property ofthe citizen belonging to the richest 
class (the Pentakosiomedimnus) was calculated and entered on 
the state-schedule at a sum of capital equal to twelve times his 
annual income : that of the Hippeus, Horseman or knight, ata 
sum cqual to ten times his annual income : that of the Zeugite, 
at a sum equal to five times his annual income. Thus a 
Pentakosiomedimnus whose income was exactly soo drachms 
(the minimum qualification of his class), stood rated in the 
schedule for a taxable property of 6000 drachms or one talent, 
being twelve times his income—if his annual income were 
1ooo drachms, he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms or 
two talents, being the same proportion of income to rateable 

2 Plutarch, Solon, 18-23; Pollux, viii, 130; Aristot, Polit. ii 9, 43 
Aristot. Fragm. wep HoAcrelov, Fr. §1, ed. Neumann ; Harpokration and 
Photius, v. ‘Inds; Etymolog. Mag. Zevyloioy, Ontucév ; the Etym. Mag, 
Zevylowoy, and the Schol. Aristoph. Equit.’ 627, recognise only threa 


He took « medimnus (of wheat or barley?) as equivalent to a drachm, 
and a sheep at the same value (ib. c. 23). 

‘The medimnus seems equal to about 1% (1°) English Imperial bushel : 
consequently 500 medimni = 700 English Imperial bushels, or 874 quarters, 
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capital. But when we pass to the second class, Horsemen or 
knights, the proportion of the two is changed. The Horseman 
possessing an income of just 300 drachms (or 300 medimni) 
would stand rated for 3000 drachms, or ten times his real 
income, and so in the same proportion for any income above 
300 and below 500. Again, in the third class, or below 300, 
the proportion is a second time altered—the Zeugite possess- 
ing exactly 200 drachms of income was rated upon a still lower 
calculation, at 1000 drachms, or a sum equal to five times his 
income ; and all incomes of this class (between 200 and 300 
drachms) would in like manner be multiplied by five in order 
to obtain the amount of rateable capital. Upon these respec- 
tive sums of scheduled capital, all direct taxation was levied. 
If the state required one per cent. of direct tax, the poorest 
Pentakosiomedimnus would pay (upon 6000 drachms) 60 
drachms ; the poorest Hippeus would pay (upon 3000 drachms) 
30; the poorest Zeugite would pay (upon rooo drachms) 10 
drachms. And thus this mode of assessment would operate 
like a graduated income-tax, looking at it in reference to the 
three different classes—but as an egual income-tax, looking at 
it in reference to the different individuals comprised in one 
and the same class.! 


1 The excellent explanation of the Solonian (7{unua) property-schedule 
and graduated qualification, first given by Bocckh in his Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener (b, iii, c. §), has elucidated a subject which was, before him, 
nothing but darkness and mystery. The statement of Pollux (viii. 130), 
given in very loose language, had been, before Boeckh, erroneously appre- 
hended : avhaicxov els 7d Bnudowor, does not mean the sums which the 
Pentakosiomedimnus, the Hippeus, or the Zeugite, acwally paid to the 
state, but the sums for which each was rated, or which each was /radke to 
pay ifcalled upon: of course the state does not call for tke whole of a man’s 
rated property, but exacts an equal proportion of it from each. 

On one point I cannot concur with Boeckh. He fixes the pecuniary 
qualification of the third class, or Zeugites, at 150 drachms, not at 200. 
All the positive testimonies (as he himself allows, p. 31) agree in fixing 
200, and not 150; and the inference drawn from the old law, quoted in 
Démosthénes (cont. Makartat. p. 1067) is too uncertain to outweigh this 
concurrence of authorities, 

Moreover the whole Solonian schedule becomes clearer and more 
sreamettical if we adhere to the statement of 200 drachms, and not 150, as 
the lowest scale of Zeugite income; for the scheduled capital is then, in 
all the three scales, a definite and exact multiple of the income returned— 
in the richest class it is twelve times—in the middle class, ten times—in 
the poorest, five times the income. But this correspondence ceases, if we 
adopt the supposition of Boeckh, that the lowest Zeugite income was 150 
drachms ; for the sum of 1000 drachms (at which the lowest Zeugite was 
rated in the schedule) isnoexact multiple of 150drachms, In order to evade 
this difficulty, Boeckh employs a way both roundabout and including nice 
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All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to 
less than 200 medimni or drachms were placed in the fourth 
class, and they must have constituted the large majority of the 
community. They were not liable to any direct taxation, and 
perhaps were not at first even entered upon the taxable 
schedule, more especially as we do not know that any taxes 
were actually levied upon this schedule during the Solonian 
times. It is said that they were all called Thétes, but this 
appellation is not well sustained, and cannot be admitted: the 
fourth compartment in the descending scale was indeed termed 
the Thetic census, because it contained all the Thétes, and be- 
cause most of its members were of that humble description ; 
but it is not conceivable that a proprietor whose land yielded 
to him a clear annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, 
could ever have been designated by that name,? 

Such were the divisions in the political scale established by 
Solon, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in which the rights, 
honours, functions, and liabilities of the citizens were 
measured out according to the assessed property of each. 
The highest honours of the state—that is, the places of the 
nine archons annually chosen, as well as those in the senate of 
Areopagus, into which the past archons always entered—per- 
haps also the posts of Prytanes of the Naukrari—were reserved 
for the first class: the poor Eupatrids became ineligible, while 
rich men not Eupatrids were admitted. Other posts of 


fractions : he thinks that the income of each was converted into capital by 
maultiplying by twelve, and that in the case of the richest class, or Penta- 
kosiomedimni, the whole sum so obtained was entered in the schedule— 
in the case of the second class, or Hippeis, § of the sum, and in the case 
of the third class, or Zeugites, § of the sum. Now this process seems to 
me rather complicated, and the employment of a fraction such as $ (both 
Gifficult and not much above the simple fraction of one-half) very improb- 
able: moreover Boeckh’s own table (p. 41) gives fractional sums in the 
third class, when none appear in the first or second. 

Such objections, of course, would not be admissible, if there were any 
positive evidence to prove the point. But in this case they are in har- 
mony with all the positive evidence, and are amply sufficient (in my 
judgement) to countervail the presumption arising from the old law on 
which Boeckh relies, 

1 See Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, uf supra, Pollux gives 
an Inscription describing Anthemion son of Diphilus,—@nruod dvr) rérous 
trxd3? ducupdueres. The word rerciv does not necessarily mean actual 
payment, but “the being included in a class with a certain aggregate of 

luties and liabilities,” equivalent to censerd (Boeckh, p. 36). 

Plato in his treatise De Legibus admits a quadripartite census of citizens, 
according to more or less of property (Legg. v. p. 7443 vie p. 756). Com- 
pare Tittmann, Gricchische Staats Verfassungen, pp. és8, 653; K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gr, Staats Alt. § 108. 
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inferior distinction were filled by the second and third classes, 
who were moreover bound to military service, the one on 
horseback, the other as heavy-armed soldiers on foot. More- 
over, the Liturgies of the state, as they were called—unpaid 
functions such as the trierarchy, chorégy, gymnasiarchy, &c., 
which entailed expense and trouble on the holder of them— 
were distributed in some way or other between the members of 
the three classes, though we do not know how the distribution 
was made in these early times. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the fourth or lowest class were disqualified from holding 
any individual office of dignity. They performed no liturgies, 
served in case of war only as light-armed or with a panoply 
provided by the state, and paid nothing to the direct property- 
tax or Eisphora. It would be incorrect to say that they paid 
no taxes, for indirect taxes, such as duties on imports, fell upon 
them in common with the rest; and we must recollect that 
these latter were, throughout a long period of Athenian history, 
in steady operation, while the direct taxes were only levied on 
rare occasions. 

But though this fourth class, constituting the great numerical 
majority of the free people, were shut out from individual 
office, their collective importance was in another way greatly 
increased. They were invested with the right of choosing the 
annual archons, out of the class of Pentakosiomedimni ; and 
what was of more importance still, the archons and the magis- 
trates generally, after their year of office, instead of being 
accountable to the senate of Areopagus, were made formally 
accountable to the public assembly sitting in judgement upon 
their past conduct. They might be impeached and called 
upon to defend themselves, punished in case of misbehaviour, 
and debarred from the usual honour of a seat in the senate of 
Areopagus. 

Had the public assembly been called upon to act alone with- 
out aid or guidance, this accountability would have proved 
only nominal. But Solon converted it into a reality by an- 
other new institution, which will hereafter be found of great 
moment in the working out of the Athenian democracy. He 
created the pro-bouleutic or pre-considering senate, with inti- 
mate and especial reference to the public assembly—to prepare 
matters for its discussion, to convoke and superintend its meet- 
ings, and to ensure the execution of its decrees. The senate, 
as first constituted by Solon, comprised 400 members, taken in 
equal proportions from the four tribes,—not chosen by lot (as 
they will be found to be in the more advanced stage of the 
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democracy), but elected by the people, in the same way as the 
archons then were,—persons of the fourth or poorest class of 
the census, though contributing to elect, not being themselves 
eligible. 

But while Solon thus created the new pre-considering senate, 
identified with and subsidiary to the popular assembly, he 
manifested no jealousy of the pre-existing Areopagitic senate. 
On the contrary, he enlarged its powers, gave to it an ample 
supervision over the execution of the laws generally, and im- 
posed upon it the censorial duty of inspecting the lives and 
occupations of the citizens, as well as of punishing men of idle 
and dissolute habits. He was himself, as past archon, a mem- 
ber of this ancient senate, and he is said to have contemplated 
that by means of the two senates, the state would be held fast, 
as it were with a double anchor, against all shocks and storms. 

Such are the only new political institutions (apart from the 
laws to be noticed presently) which there are grounds for 
ascribing to Solon, when we take proper care to discriminate 
what really belongs to Solon and his age, from the Athenian 
constitution as afterwards remodelled. It has been a practice 
common with many able expositors of Grecian affairs, and 
followed partly even by Dr. Thirlwall,? to connect the name of 
Solon with the whole political and judicial state of Athens as it 
stood between the age of Periklés and that of Démosthenés,— 
the regulations of the senateol five hundred, the numerous public 
dikasts or jurors taken by lot from the people, as well as the 
body annually selected for law-revision, and called Nomothets, 
and the prosecution (called the Graphé Paranomén) open to 
be instituted against the proposer of any measure illegal, un- 
constitutional or dangerous. There is indeed some counten- 
ance for this confusion between Solonian and post-Solonian 
Athens, in the usage of the orators themselves. For Démos- 
thenés and A®schinés employ the name of Solon in a very 

1 Plutarch, Solon, 18, 19, 23; Philochorus, Frag. 60, ed. Didot. 
Athenseas, i iv. p. 168; Valer. Maxim. ii. 6. 

® Meursius, Solon, fassim; Sigonius, De Republ. Athen. i. p. 39 
(though in some passages he makes a marked distinction between the time 
Lefore and after Kleisthenés, p. 28). See Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alter- 
thumskunde, vol. i. sect. 46, 47; Tittmann, Griechische Staatsverfas- 
sungen, p. 146; Platner, Der Attische Prozess, book ii. ch. 5, p. 28-38; 
Dr. Thirl wall, History of Greece, vol. ii. ch. xi. p. 46-57. 

Niebuhr, in his brief allusions to the legislation of Solon, keeps duly in 
view the material difference between Athens as constituted by Solon, and 
Athens as it came to be after Kleisthenés; but he presumes a closer 
analogy between the Roman patricians and the Athenian Eupatride than 
we are entilled to count upon, 
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loose manner, and treat him as the author of institutions 
belonging evidently to a later age: for example, the striking 
and characteristic oath of the Heliastic jurors, which Démos- 
thenés! ascribes to Solon, proclaims itself in many ways as 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 746. Aischinés ascribes this oath to 
4 vowobérns (c. Ktesiphon. p. 389). 

Dr. Thirlwall notices the oath as prescribed by Solon (History of 
Greece, vol. ii. ch. xi. p. 47). 

So again Démosthenés and Aschinés, in the orations against Leptinés 
(c. 21,p. 486) and against Timokrat. pp. 706, 707—compare fEschin. c. 
Ktesiph. p. 429—in commenting upon the formalities enjoined for 
repealing an existing law and enacting a new one, while ascribing the 
whole to Solon—say, among other things, that Solon directed the proposer 
“to post up his project of law before the Eponymi” (&deivas apbater 1a 
"Exwvipwv) : now the Eponymi were (the statues of) the heroes from whom 
the ten Kleisthenean tribes drew their names, and the law making mention 
of these statues, proclaims itself as of a date subsequent to Kieisthenés. 
Even the law defining the treatment of the condemned imurderer_ who 
returned from exile, which both Démosthenés and Doxopater (ap. Walz. 
Collect. Rhetor. vol. ii. p. 223) call a law of Drako, is really later than 
Solan as may be seen by its mention of the &fwv (Démosth. cont. Aristok. 
p. 629). 

Andokidés is not less liberal in his employment of the name of Solon 
(see Orat. i. De Mysteriis, p. 13), where he cites as a law of Solon, an en- 
actment which contains the mention of the tribe AZantis and the senate of 
five hundred (obviously therefore subsequent to the revolution of Klei- 
sthenés), besides other matters which prove it to have been passed even 
subsequent to the oligarchical revolution of the four hundred, towards the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. The Prytanes, the Proédri, and the 
division of the year into ten portions of time, each called by the name of a 
frytany—s0 interwoven with all the public proceedings of Athens—do not 
long to the Solonian Athens, but to Athens as it stood after the ten tribes 
of Kleisthenés. . 

Schomann maintains emphatically, that the sworn Nomothetz as they 
stood in the days of Démosthenés were instituted by Solon; but he admits 
at the same time that all the allusions of the orators to this institution 
include both words and matters essentially post-Solonian, so that modifi- 
cations subsequent to Solon must have been introduced. This admission 
seems to me fatal to the cogency of his proof: see Schémann, De 
Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 266-268; and the same author, Antig. J. P. Att. 
sect. xxii. His opinion is shared by K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Griech, Staats Alterth. sect. 131; and Platner, Attischer Prozess, vol. 

. 38. 
F Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 2, remarks upon the laxity with 
which the orators use the name of Solon: ‘¢ Oratores Solonis nomine scepe 
utuntur, ubi omnino legislatorem quemquam significare volunt, etiamsi a 
Solone ipso lex lata non est.” Hermann Schelling, in his Dissertation de 
Solonis Legibus ap. Oratt. Attic. (Berlin, 1842), has collected and dis- 
cussed the references to Solon and to his laws in the orators. He 
controverts the opinion just cited from Meier, but upon arguments no 
way satisfactory to me (p. 6-8), the more so as he himself admits that 
the dialect in which the Solonian Jaws appear in the citation of the orators 
can never have been the original dialect of Solon himself (p. 3-5), and 
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belonging to the age after Kleisthenés, especially by the 
mention of the senate of five hundred, and not of four hun- 
dred. Among the citizens who served as jurors or dikasts, 
Solon was venerated generally as the author of the Athenian 
laws. An orator therefore might well employ his name for the 
purpose of emphasis, without provoking any critical inquiry 
whether the particular institution, which he happened to be 
then impressing upon his audience, belonged really to Solon 
himself or to the subsequent periods. Many of those institutions, 
which Dr. Thirlwall mentions in conjunction with the name of 
Solon, are among the last refinements and elaborations of the 
democratical mind of Athens, gradually prepared, doubtless, 
during the interval between Kleisthenés and Periklés, but not 
brought into full operation until the period of the latter (460— 
429 B.c.). For it is hardly possible to conceive these numerous 
dikasteries and assemblies in regular, frequent, and long stand- 
ing operation, without an assured payment to the dikasts who 
composed them. Now such payment first began to be made 
about the time of Periklés, if not by his actual proposition ;1 
and Démosthents had good reason for contending that if it 
were suspended, the judicial as well as the administrative 
system of Athens would at once fall to pieces.? It would 
be a marvel, such as nothing short of strong direct evidence 
would justify us in believing, that in an age when even 
partial democracy was yet untried, Solon should conceive the 
idea of such institutions ; it would be a marvel still greater 
that the half-emancipated Thétes and small proprietors, for 
whom he legislated—yet trembling under the rod of the Eupa- 
trid archons, and utterly inexperienced in collective business— 
should have been found suddenly competent to fulfil these 
ascendant functions, such as the citizens of conquering Athens 
in the days of Periklés—full of the sentiment of force and 
actively identifying themselves with the dignity of their com- 
munity—became gradually competent, and not more than 
competent, to exercise with effect. To suppose that Solon 
contemplated and provided for the periodical revision of his 
laws by establishing a Nomothetic jury or dikastery, such as 
that which we find in operation during the time of Démos- 
thenés, would be at variance (in my judgement) with any 


makes also substantially thesame admission as Schémann, in regard to the 
presence of post-Solonian matters in the supposed Solonian laws (p. 23-27). 
1 See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, book ii. c. 15. 
3 Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. ¢. 26, p. 731: compare Aristophanés, 
Ekklesiazus. 302, : : ; 
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reasonable estimate either of the man or of the age. Herod- 
otus says that Solon, having exacted from the Athenians 
solemn oaths that ##ey would not rescind any of his laws for 
ten years, quitted Athens for that period, in order that he 
might not be compelled to rescind them himself: Plutarch 
informs us that he gave to his laws force for a century absolute.? 
Solon himself, and Drako before him, had been lawgivers 
evoked and empowered by the special emergency of the times : 
the idea of a frequent revision of laws, by a body of lot-selected 
dikasts, belongs to a far more advanced age, and could not 
well have been present to the minds of either. The wooden 
rollers of Solon, like the tables of the Roman decemvirs,? were 
doubtless intended as a permanent “fons omnis publici 
privatique juris.” 

If we examine the facts of the case, we shall see that nothing 
more than the bare foundation of the democracy of Athens as 
it Stood in the time of Periklés, can reasonably be ascribed to 
Solon. ‘I gave to the people (Solon says in one of his short 
remaining fragments *) as much strength as sufficed for their 
needs, without cither enlarging or diminishing their dignity : 
for those too who possessed power and were noted for wealth, 
I took care that no unworthy treatment should be reserved. 
I stood with the strong shield cast over both parties, so as not 
to allow an unjust triumph to either.” Again, Aristotle tells 
us that Solon bestowed upon the people as much power as 
was indispensable, but no more:* the power to elect their 


1 Herodot. i. 29; Plutarch, Solon, c, 25. Aulus Gellius affirms that 
the Athenians swore under strong religious penalties to observe them for 
ever (ii. 12). 2 Livy, iii. 34. 

® Solon, Fragm. ii. 3, ed. Schneidewin— 

An av yap Euxa tégov xparos, beoov émapeti, 
i a ass ae ea 
01.8 ov Bivaquy eal xpfuacty 
spare 8 ietepent ceebapae otee Se ordpoen 
‘Novgy 8° ohn ciaa’ clberdoous bilge oe 

The reading émapxe? in the first lide ig not universally approved 4 
Brunck adopts érapreiy, which Niebuhr approves. ‘The latter construes it 
to mean—‘‘I gave to the people only so much power as could not be with: 
held fron them.” (Rém. Geschicht. t. ii. p. 346, 2nd ed.) Taking the 
first two lines together, I think Niebuhr’s meaning is substantially correct, 
though I give a more literal translation myself Solon seems to be 
vindicating himself against the reproach of having been too democratical, 
which was doubtless addressed to him in every variety of Tanguag . 

4 Aristot. Polit. ii 9, 4. 'Emel Xédwv y ome rhy dvayxaordrny 
drobiddvar 7G Shuy Bivauwy, 7d ras dpxas alpeiobar mal edOdvew" wnds yap 
robrov xbpios dv b dfjuos, BodAos Ay ety Kad ToACuios. 

In this passage respecting Solon (containing sections 2, 3, 4 of the 
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magistrates and hold them to accountability: if the people had 
had less than this, they could not have been expected to 
remain tranquil—they would have been in slavery and hostile 
to the constitution. Not less distinctly does Herodotus speak, 
when he describes the revolition subsequently operated by 
Kleisthenés—the latter (he tells us) found “the Athenian 
people excluded from everything.”! These passages seem 
positively to contradict the supposition, in itself sufficiently im- 
probable, that Solon is the author of the peculiar democratical 
institutions of Athens, such as the constant and numerous 
dikasts for judicial trials and revision of laws. The genuine 
and forward democratical movement of Athens begins only 
with Kleisthenés, from the moment when that distinguished 
Alkmzénid, either spontaneously or from finding himself 
worsted in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by large 
popular concessions the hearty co-operation of the multitude 
under very dangerous circumstances. While Solon, in his own 
statement as well as in that of Aristotle, gave to the people as 
much power as was strictly needful, but no more—Kleisthenés 
(to use the significant phrase of Herodotus), ‘ being vanquished 
in the party contest with his rival, ook the people into partner. 
ship.”? It was, thus, to the interests of the weaker section, in 
a strife of contending nobles, that the Athenian people owed 
their first admission to political ascendency—in part, at least, 
to this cause, though the proceedings of Kleisthenés indicate a 
hearty and spontaneous popular sentiment. But such con- 
stitutional admission of the people would not have been so 


edition of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire) Aristotle first gives the opinion of 
certain critics who praised Solon, with the reasons upon which it is founded ; 
next, the opinion of certain critics who blamed him, with sheir reasons 5 
thirdly, his own judgement. ‘The first of these three contains sect. 2 (from 
ZdAwva 8” Eo, down to 7d Sixarrhpia rorhras ex xdvrwv). The second 
contains the greater part of sect. 3 (from Aid xa) péudovral twes abtg, down, 
to thy viv Bnyoxparlay). The remainder is his own judgement. I notice 
this, because sections 2 and 3 are not to be taken as the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those apon whom he was commenting, who considered Solon 
as the author of the dikasteries selected by lot. 

1 Herodot. v. 69. rv 'Adnralwy Biiuor xpérepov dracudvor xdvrey, &c. 

9 Herodot. v, 66-69. Obrot of &vBpes (Kleisthenés and Isagoras) dera- 
olacay wep Bwduews. dagoipevos 8 5 KAucdérns Tb Binoy xpoaeraip- 








(eras A 

‘ ‘As yap Bh Toy 'AOnvaler Biuor, xpérepor axwontror xdrra, 
rére pbs thy twirod poly xpocethnaro, (Kleisthents) Tas puAds werw- 
ropage . . . . Hy Bi, Thy Biwor mpooBiuevos, roAAG xarbwepbe Tay dvriora- 


owotéwr. 
‘As to the marked democratical tendency of the proceedings of Klei- 
sthenés, see Aristot. Polit, vi 2, 113 iii 1.10 
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astonishingly fruitful in positive results, if the course of public 
events for the half century after Kleisthenés had not been such 
as to stimulate most powerfully their energy, their self-reliance, 
their mutual sympathies, and their ambition. I shall recount 
in a future chapter these historical causes, which, acting upon 
the Athenian character, gave such efficiency and expansion to 
the great democratical impulse communicated by Kleisthenés : 
at present it is enough to remark that that impulse commences 
properly with Kleisthenés, and not with Solon. 

But the Solonian constitution, though only the foundation, 
was yet the indispensable foundation, of the subsequent 
democracy. And if the discontents of the miserable Athe- 
nian population, instead of experiencing his disinterested and 
healing management, had fallen at once into the hands of 
selfish power-seekers like Kyl6n or Peisistratus—the memorable 
expansion of the Athenian mind during the ensuing century 
would never have taken. place, and the whole subsequent 
history of Greece would probably have taken a different course. 
Solon left the essential powers of the state still in the hands 
of the oligarchy. The party combats (to be recounted here- 
after) between Peisistratus, Lykurgus and Megaklés, thirty 
years after his legislation, which ended in the despotism of 
Peisistratus, will appear to be of the same purely oligarchical 
character as they had been before Solon was appointed archon, 
But the oligarchy which he established was very different from 
the unmitigated oligarchy which he found, so teeming with 
oppression and so destitute of redress, as his own poems 
testify. 

It was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling 
property and to the general mass, a /ocus stand? against the 
Eupatrids. He enabled the people partially to protect them- 
selves, and familiarised them with the idea of protecting 
themselves, by the peaceful exercise of a constitutional fran- 
chise. The new force, through which this protection was 
carried into effect, was the public assembly called Heliea,! 


1 Lysias cont. Theomnest. A. c. §, p. 357, who gives di» uh xpoort- 
hop 4 HAwda as a Solonian phrase 5 though we are led to doubt whether 
‘Solon can ever have employed it, when we find Pollux (vii. §, 22) distinctly 
stating that Solon used the word éxafria to signify what the orators called 
xpootiphwara, 

The original and proper meaning of the word ‘Hatafa is, the public 
assembly (sce Tittmann, Griech, Staatsverfass. p. 21§-216) : in subsequent 
times we find it signifying at Athens—r. The aggregate of 6000 dikasis 
chosen by lot annually and sworn, or the assembled people considered as 
exercising judicial functions ; 2, Each of the separate fractions into which 
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regularised and armed with enlarged prerogatives and further 
strengthened by its indispensable ally—the pro-bouleutic or 
preconsidering senate. Under the Solonian constitution, this 
force was merely secondary and defensive, but after the renova- 
tion of Kleisthenés it became paramount and sovereign. It 
branched out gradually into those numerous popular dikasteries 
which so powerfully modified both public and private Athenian 
life, drew to itself the undivided reverence and submission of 
the people, and by degrees rendered the single magistracies 
essentially subordinate functions. The popular assembly, as 
constituted by Solon, appearing in modified efficiency and 
trained to the office of reviewing and judging the general 
conduct of a past magistrate—forms the intermediate stage 
between the passive Homeric agora, and those omnipotent 
assemblies and dikasteries which listened to Periklés or 
Démosthenés. Compared with these last, it has in it but a 
faint streak of democracy—and so it naturally appeared to 
Aristotle, who wrote with a practical experience of Athens 
in the time of the orators ; but compared with the first, or 
with the ante-Solonian constitution of Attica, it must doubtless 
have appeared a concession eminently democratical. To im- 
pose upon the Eupatrid archon the necessity of being elected, 
or put upon his trial of after-accountability, by the radd/e of 
freemen (each would be the phrase in Eupatrid society), would 
be a bitter humiliation to those among whom it was first intro- 
duced ; for we must recollect that this was the most extensive 
scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded in Greece, and 
that despots and oligarchies shared between them at that time 
the whole Grecian world. As it appears that Solon, while 
constituting the popular assembly with its pro-bouleutic senate, 
had no jealousy of the senate of Areopagus and indeed even 
enlarged its powers—we may infer that his grand object was, 
this aggregate body was in practice subdivided for actual judicial business. 
*ExxAnola became the term for the public deliberative assembly properly so 
called, which could never be held on the same day that the dikasteries sat 
(Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. ¢. 21, p. 726): every dikastery is, in fact, 
always addressed as if it were the assembled people engaged in a specific 
uty. 

Timagine the term ‘HAcala in the time of Solon to have been used in its 
original mcaning—the public assembly, perhaps with the implication of 
employment in judicial proceeding. The fixed number of 6000 does not 
date before the time of Kleisthenés, because it is essentially connected with 
the ten tribes; while the subdivision of this body of 6000 into various 
bodies of jurors for different courts and purposes did not commence, pro- 
bably, until after the first reforms of Kleisthenés, I shall revert to this 
point when I touch upon the latter and his times, 
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not to weaken the oligarchy generally, but to improve the 
administration and to repress the misconduct and irregularities 
of the individual archons; and that too, not by diminishing 
their powers, but by making some degree of popularity the 
condition both of their entry into office, and of their safety 
or honour after it 

It is, in my judgement, a mistake to suppose that Solon 
transferred the judicial power of the archons to a popular 
dikastery. These magistrates still continued self-acting judges, 
deciding and condemning without appeal—not mere presidents 
of an assembled jury, as they afterwards came to be during the 
next century.’ For the general exercise of such power they were 
accountable after their year of office. Such accountability was 
the security against abuse—a very insufficient security, yet not 
wholly inoperative. It will be seen however presently, that 
these archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps to oppress, 
small and poor men—had no means of keeping down rebellious 
nobles of their own rank, such as Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and 
Megaklés, each with his armed followers. When we compare 
the drawn swords of these ambitious competitors, ending in the 
despotism of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary 
strife between Themistoklés and Aristeidés afterwards, peace- 
ably decided by the vote of the sovereign people and never 
disturbing the public tranquillity—we shall see that the 
democracy of the ensuing century fulfilled the conditions of 

1 The statement of Plutarch, that Solon gave an appeal from the decision 
of the archon to the judgement of the popular dikastery (Plutarch, Solon, 
18), is distrusted by most of the expositors, though Dr. Thirlwall seems to 
admit it, justifying it by the analogy of the Ephelse or judges of appeal 
constituted by Drako (Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. ch. xi. p. 46). 

To me it appears that the Drakonian Ephete were not really judges in 
appeal: but be that as it may, the supposition of an appeal from the judge- 
ment of the archon is inconsistent with the known course of Attic proce- 
dure, and has apparently arisen in Plutarch’s mind from confusion with the 
Roman provocatio, which really was an appeal from the judgement of the 
consul to that of the people. Plutarch’s comparison of Solon with Publi- 
cola leads to this suspicion—Kal rois ge¢yovar Sleny, éxixadeTaba rdv Bipoy, 
Boren 6 Xbdrwy rods Bixarrds, wee (Publicola). The Athenian archon 
was first a judge without appeal ; and afterwards, ceasing to be a judge, he 
became president of a dikastery, performing only those preparatory steps 
which brought the case to an issue fit for decision: but he doe not seem 
ever to have been a judge subject to sppeal: 

It is hardly just to Plutarch to make him responsible for the absurd 
remark that Solon rendered his laws intentionally obscure, in order that 
the dikasts might have more to do and greater power. He gives the 
remark, himself, only with the saving expression Adyera,, ‘it {s said ;” 
and we may well doubt whether it was ever seriously intended even by its 
author, whoever he may have been. 
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order, as well as of progress, better than the Solonian 
constitution. 

To distinguish this Solonian constitution from the democracy, 
which followed it, is essential to a due comprehension of the 
progress of the Greek mind, and especially of Athenian affairs. 
‘That democracy was achieved by gradual steps, which will be 
hereafter described. Démosthenés and Aéschinés lived under 
it as a system consummated and in full activity, when ‘the stages 
of its previous growth were no longer matter of exact memory ; 
and the dikasts then assembled in judgement were pleased to 
hear their constitution associated with the names either of Solon 
or of Theseus. Their inquisitive contemporary Aristotle was 
not thus misled: but even common-place Athenians of the 
century preceding would have escaped the same delusion. For 
during the whole course of the democratical movement from the 
Persian invasion down to the Peloponnesian war, and especially 
during the changes proposed by Periklés and Ephialtés, there was 
always a strenuous party of resistance, who would not suffer 
the people to forget that they had already forsaken, and were 
on the point of forsaking still more, the orbit marked out by 
Solon. The illustrious Periklés underwent innumerable attacks 
both from the orators in the assembly and from the comic 
writers in the theatre. And among these sarcasms on the 
political tendencies of the day, we are probably to number 
the complaint, breathed by the poet Kratinus, of the desuetude 
into which both Solon and Drako had fallen—“I swear (said 
he in a fragment of one of his comedies) by Solon and Drako, 
whose wooden tablets (of laws) are now employed by people 
to roast their barley.” The laws of Solon respecting penal 
offences, respecting inheritance and adoption, respecting the 
private relations generally, &c., remained for the most part in 





1 Kratinus ap. Plutarch. Solon. 2: 
Lis rod Xédwvos xai Apdxorros, alot vir 
‘Spvyovaw Fn ras xéxpus rais evpBeow. 

Isokratés praises the moderate democracy in early Athens, as compared 
with that under which he lived ; but in the Orat: vii. (Areopagitic.) he con- 
nects the former with the names of Solon and Kleisthenés, while in the 
Orat. xii, (Panathenaic.) he considers the former to have lasted from the 
days of Theseus to those of Solon and Peisistratus. In this latter oration 
he describes pretty exactly the power which the people possessed under the 
olonian constitution,—rod ras apyas xeracriica: kal Aafely Bley xapd 
tév eapuapravéyrwy, which coincides with the phrase of Aristotle—ras 
dpxas alpeicta: xa} eivévew,—supposing px drrav to be understood as the 
substantive of dayapravérrwr. 

Compare-Isokratés, Or. vii. p. 143 (p. 192 Bek.) and p. 150 (202 Bek.), 
and Orat. xii, p. 260-264 (351-356 l'ek. ). 
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force: his quadripartite census also continued, at least for 
financial purposes, until the archonship of Nausinikus in 
377 8.c.—so that Cicero and others might be warranted in 
affirming that his laws still prevailed at Athens: but his politi- 
cal and judicial arrangements had undergone a revolution ! not 
less complete and memorable than the character and spirit of 
the Athenian people generally. The choice, by way of lot, 
of archons and other magistrates—and the distribution by lot 
of the general body of dikasts or jurors into pannels for judicial 
business—may be decidedly considered as not belonging to 
Solon, but adopted after the revolution of Kleisthenés ;? 
probably the choice of senators by lot also. The lot was a 
symptom of pronounced democratical spirit, such as we must 
not seek in the Solonian institutions. 

It is not easy to make out distinctly what was the political 
position of the ancient Gentes and Phratries, as Solon left 
them. The four tribes consisted altogether of gentes and 
phratries, insomuch that no one could be included in any one 
of the tribes who was not also a member of some gens and 
phratry. Now the new pro-bouleutic or preconsidering senate 
consisted of 400 members,—100 from each of the tribes: 
persons not included in any gens or phratry could therefore 
have had no access to it. The conditions of eligibility were 
similar, according to ancient custom, for the nine archons— 
of course, also, for the senate of Areopagus. So that there 
remained only the public assembly, in which an Athenian not 
a member of these tribes could take part : yet he was a citizen, 
since he could give his vote for archons and senators, and could 
take part in the annual decision of their accountability, besides 
being entitled to claim redress for wrong from the archons in 
his own person—while the alien could only do so through the 
intervention of an avouching citizen or Prostatés. It seems 
therefore that all persons not included in the four tribes, what- 
ever their grade of fortune might be, were on the same level in 
respect to political privilege as the fourth and poorest class of 
the Solonian census. It has already been remarked, that even 
before the time of Solon, the number of Athenians not included 
in the gentes or phratries was probably considerable : it tended 
to become greater and greater, since these bodies were close 
and unexpansive, while the policy of the new lawgiver tended 

1 Cicero, Orat. pro Sext. Roscio, c. 25; Alian, V. H. 10. 

* This seems to be the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, against Wachsmuth ; 


though eh be speaks with doubt (History of Greece, vol. ii, ch. 11, p. 48, 
and 
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to invite industrious settlers from other parts of Greece to 
Athens. Such great and increasing inequality of political 
privilege helps to explain the weakness of the government 
in repelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and exhibits the 
importance of the revolution afterwards wrought by Kleisthenés, 
when he abolished (for all political purposes) the four old tribes, 
and created ten new comprehensive tribes in place of them. 

In regard to the regulations of the senate and the assembly 
of the people, as constituted by Solon, we are altogether with- 
out information: nor is it safe to transfer to the Solonian 
constitution the information, comparatively ample, which we 
possess respecting these bodies under the later democracy. 

The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers and 
triangular tablets, in the species of writing called Boustrophédon 
(lines alternating first from left to right, and next from right to 
left, like the course of the ploughman), and preserved first in 
the Akropolis, subsequently in the Prytaneium. On the tablets, 
called Kyrbeis, were chiefly commemorated the laws respecting 
sacred rites and sacrifices :1 on the pillars or rollers, of whic! 
there were at least sixteen, were placed the regulations respect- 
ing matters profane. So small are the fragments which have 
come down to us, and so much has been ascribed to Solon by 
the orators which belongs really to the subsequent times, that 
it is hardly possible to form any critical judgement respecting 
the legislation as a whole, or to discover by what general 
principles or purposes he was guided. 

He left unchanged all the previous laws and practices re- 
specting the crime of homicide, connected as they were 
intimately with the religious feelings of the people. The laws 
of Drako on this subject, therefore, remained, but on other 
subjects, according to Plutarch, they were altogether abro- 
gated:? there is however room for supposing, that the 


1 Plutarch, Solon, 23-25. He particularly mentions the sixteenth Kguy : 
we learn also that the thirteenth &&wy contained the eighth law (c. 19): the 
twenty-first law is alluded to in Harpokration, v.“Ors of xoinrol. 

Some remnants of these wooden rollers existed in the days of Plutarch in 
the Athenian Prytaneium. See Harpokration and Photius, v. KipBes ; 
Aristot. wepl Moaireiév, Frag. 35, ed. Neumann ; Euphorion ap. Harpokrat. 
‘0 xéraOev vipos. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 413. 

‘What we read respecting the Kfoves and the ktpBes does not convey a 
clear idea of them. Besides Aristotle, both Seleukus and Didymus are 
named as having written commentaries expressly about them (Plutarch, 
Solon, i. ; Suidas, v. ’Opyedves; compare also Meursius, Solon, c. 24; 
Vit. Aristotelis ap. Westermann, Vitarum Script. Greec. p. 404), and the 
collection in Stephan. Thesaur. p. 1095. 

2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 17; Cyrill, cont. Julian, v. p. 169, ed. Spanheim. 
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repeal cannot have been so sweeping as this biographer 
represents, 

The Solonian laws seem to have borne more or less upon all 
the great departments of human interest and duty. We find 
regulations political and religious, public and private, civil and 
criminal, commercial, agricultural, sumptuary, and disciplin- 
arian. Solon provides punishment for crimes, restricts the 
profession and status of the citizen, prescribes detailed rules for 
marriage as well as for burial, for the common use of springs 
and wells, and for the mutual interest of conterminous farmers 
in planting or hedging their properties. As far as we can judge 
from the imperfect manner in which his laws come before us, 
there does not seem to have been any attempt at a systematic 
order or classification. Some of them are mere general and 
vague directions, while others again run into the extreme of 
speciality. 

By far the most important of all was the amendment of the 
law of debtor and creditor which has already been adverted to, 
and the abolition of the power of fathers and brothers to sell 
their daughters and sisters into slavery. The prohibition of all 
contracts on the security of the body was itself sufficient to 
produce a vast improvement in the character and condition of 
the poorer population,—a result which seems to have been so 
sensibly obtained from the legislation of Solon, that Boeckh and 
some other eminent authors suppose him to have abolished 
villenage and conferred upon the poor tenants a property in 
their lands, annulling the seignorial rights of the landlord. 
But this opinion rests upon no positive evidence, nor are we 
warranted in ascribing to him any stronger measure in reference 
to the land than the annulment of the previous mortgages.1 

‘The first pillar of his laws contained a regulation respecting 
exportable produce. He forbade the exportation of all produce 
of the Attic soil, except olive-oil alone. And the sanction em- 
ployed to enforce observance of this law deserves notice, as an 
illustration of the ideas of the time—the archon was bound on 
pain of forfeiting 100 drachms, to pronounce solemn curses 


The enumeration of the different admitted justifications for homicide, 
which we find in Démosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 637, seems rather too 
copious and systematic for the age of Drako; it may have been amended 
by Solon, or perhaps in an age subsequent to Solon. 

1 See Boeckh, Public Economy of the Athenians, book iii. sect 5. Titt- 
mann (Griechisch. Staatsverfass. p. 651) and others have supposed (from 
Aristot. Poli }, 4) that Solon enacted a law to limit the quantity of 
land which any individual citizen might acquire. But the passage does not 
seem to me to bear out such an opinion. 
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against every offender.! We are probably to take this pro- 
hibition in conjunction with other objects said to have been 
contemplated by Solon, especially the encouragement of 
artisans and manufacturers at Athens, Observing (we are told) 
that many new immigrants were just then flocking into Attica 
to seek an establishment, in consequence of its greater security, 
he was anxious to turn them rather to manufacturing industry 
than to the cultivation of a soil naturally poor. He forbade 
the granting of citizenship to any immigrants, except to such 
as had quitted irrevocably their former abodes, and come to 
Athens for the purpose of carrying on some industrious pro- 
fession; and in order to prevent idleness, he directed the 
senate of Areopagus to keep watch over the lives of the citizens 
generally, and punish every one who had no course of regular 
labour to supporthim. If a father had not taught his son some 
art or profession, Solon relieved the son from all obligation to 
maintain him in his old age. And it was to encourage the multi- 
plication of these artisans, that he ensured, or sought to ensure, 
to the residents in Attica the exclusive right of buying and con- 
suming all its landed produce except olive-oil, which was raised 
in abundance more than sufficient for their wants. It was his 
wish that the trade with foreigners should be carried on by ex- 
porting the produce of artisan labour, instead of the produce of 
land.§ 


This commercial prohibition is founded on principles sub- 
stantially similar to those which were acted upon in the early 


1 Plutarch, Solon, 24. The first Jaw, however, is said to have related to 
the ensuring’ of a maintenance to wives and orphans (Harpokration, v, 
‘Xiros). 

By a law of Athens (which marks itself out as belonging to the century 
after Solon, by the falness of its provisions and by the number of steps and 
official persons named in it), the rooting up of an olive-tree in Attica was 
forbidden, under a penalty of 200 drachms for each tree so destroyed—ex- 
cept for sacred purposes, or to the extent of two trees per annum for the 
convenience of the proprietor (Démosthen. cont. Makartat. c 16, 
Pp» 1074). 

2 Plutarch, Solon, 22. rats réxvais bEapa mepidOnxe. 

® Plutarch, Solon, 22-24. According to Herodotus, Solon had enacted 
that the authorities should punish every man with death who couldnot show 
a regular mode of industrious life (Herod. ii. 177 ; Diodor. i. 77). 

So severe a ‘punishment is not credible; nor is it likely that Solon 
borrowed his idea from Egypt. 

“According to Pollux (viii 6) idleness was punished by atimy (civil dis- 
franchisement) under Drako : under Solon, this punishment only took effect 
against the person who had been convicted of it on three successive occa- 
sions. See Meursius, Solon, c, 17; and the 'Areopagus’ of the same 
author, c, 8 and 9; and Taylor, Lectt. Lysiac. cap. 10. 
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history of England, with reference both to corn and to wool, 
and in other European countries also. In so far as it was at 
all operative, it tended to lessen the total quantity of produce 
raised upon the soil of Attica, and thus to keep the price of it 
from rising,—a purpose less objectionable (if we assume that 
the legislator is to interfere at all) than that of our late Corn 
Laws, which were destined to prevent the price of grain from 
falling. But the law of Solon must have been altogether in- 
operative, in reference to the great articles of human sub- 
sistence ; for Attica imported, both largely and constantly, 
grain and salt-provisions,—probably also wool and flax for the 
spinning and weaving of the women, and certainly timber for 
building. Whether the law was ever enforced with reference to 
figs and honey, may well be doubted ; at least these productions 
of Attica were in after-times generally consumed and celebrated. 
throughout Greece. Probably also in the time of Solon, the 
silver-mines of Laureium had hardly begun to be worked: these 
afterwards became highly productive, and furnished to Athens 
a commodity for foreign payments not less convenient than 
lucrative. 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of Solon and of 
Drako, to enforce among their fellow citizens industrious and 
self-maintaining habits ;? and we shall find the same sentiment 
proclaimed by Periklés, at the time when Athenian power was 
at its maximum. Nor ought we to pass over this early mani- 
festation in Attica of an opinion equitable and tolerant towards 
sedentary industry, which in most other parts of Greece was 
regarded as comparatively dishonourable. The general tone 
of Grecian sentiment recognised no occupations as perfectly 
worthy of a free citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic 
and musical exercises ; and the proceedings of the Spartans, 
who kept aloof even from agriculture and left it to their Helots, 
were admired, though they could not be copied, throughout 
most part of the Hellenic world. Even minds like Plato, 
Aristotle and Xenophon concurred to a considerable extent 
in this feeling, which they justified on the ground that the 
sedentary life and unceasing house-work of the artisan were 
inconsistent with military aptitude. The town-occupations are 
usually described by a word which carries with it contemptuous 
ideas, and though recognised as indispensable to the existence 
of the city, are held suitable only for an inferior and semi- 

1 Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iii. 2, 

2 Thucyd. ii. 40 (the funeral oration delivered by Periklés)—xal +d 
néverOar obx Suodoyeiv tint aloxpdy, GAr’ wh Siapedyew Epyy alo xtov, 
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privileged order of citizens. This, the received sentiment 
among Greeks, as well as foreigners, found a strong and grow- 
ing opposition at Athens, as I have already said—corroborated 
also by a similar feeling at Corinth. The trade of Corinth, as 
well as of Chalkis in Eubcea, was extensive, at a time when 
that of Athens had scarce any existence. But while the 
despotism of Periander can hardly have failed to operate as a 
discouragement to industry at Corinth, the contemporaneous 
legislation of Solon provided for traders and artisans a new 
home at Athens, giving the first encouragement to that 
numerous town-population both in the city and in the Peiraeus, 
which we find actually residing there in the succeeding 
century. The multiplication of such town residents, both 
Citizens and metics, (#2. resident persons, not citizens, but 
enjoying an assured position and civil rights) was a capital fact 
in the onward march of Athens, since it determined not 
merely the extension of her trade, but also the pre-eminence . 
of her naval force—and thus, as a further consequence, lent ex- 
traordinary vigour to her democratical government. It seems 
moreover to have been a departure from the primitive temper 
of Atticism, which tended both to cantonal residence and rural 
occupation. We have therefore the greater interest in noting 
the first mention of it as a consequence of the Solonian 
legislation. 

To Solon is first owing the admission of a power of testament- 
ary bequest at Athens, in all cases in which a man had no legiti- 
mate children. According to the pre-existing custom, we may 
rather presume that if a deceased person left neither children 
nor blood relations, his property descended (as at Rome) to his 
gens and phratry.? Throughout most rude states of society the 
power of willing is unknown, as among the ancient Germans— 
among the Romans prior to the twelve tables—in the old laws 
of the Hindus,* &c. Society limits a man’s interest or power of 
enjoyment to his life, and considers his relatives as having 
joint reversionary claims to his property, which take effect, in 


1 Herodot ii. 167-177 compare Xenophon, CEconomic. iv. 3. 

The unbounded derision, however, which Aristophanés heaps upon 
Kle6n as a tanner, and upon Hyperbolus as a lamp-maker, proves that if 
any manufacturer engaged in politics, his party opponents found enough of 
the old sentiment remaining to turn it to good account against him. 

2 This seems the just meaning of the words, & +@ yévet Tod reOrmxéros, 
¥3er 7d Xphuara wad wdy olkoy xarapévew, for that early day (Plutarch, 
Solon, 21): compare Meier, De Gentilitate Attic, p. 33. 

3 Tacitus, German. c. 20; Halhed, Preface to Gentoo Code, p. i. iii. 5 
Mill’s History of British India, b. ii, ch. iv. p. 214. 
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certain determinate proportions, after his death. Such a view 
was the more likely to prevail at Athens, since the perpetuity 
of the family sacred rites, in which the children and near 
relatives partook of right, was considered by the Athenians as a 
matter of public as well as of private concern. Solon gave per- 
mission to every man dying without children to bequeath his 
property by will as he should think fit; and the testament was 
maintained unless it could be shown to have been procured by 
some compulsion or improper seduction. Speaking generally, 
this continued to be the law throughout the historical times of 
Athens. Sons, wherever there were sons, succeeded. to the 
property of their father in equal shares, with the obligation of 
giving out their sisters in marriage along with a certain dowry. 
If there were no sons, then the daughters succeeded, though 
the father might by will, within certain limits, determine the 
person to whom they should be married, with their rights of 
succession attached to them ; or might, with the consent of his 
daughters, make by will certain other arrangements about his 
property. A person who had no children or direct lineal 
descendants might bequeath his property at pleasure: if he 
died without a will, first his father, then his brother or brother’s 
children, next his sister or sister's children succeeded : if none 
such existed, then the cousins by the father’s side, next the 
cousins by the mother’s side,—the male line of descent having 
preference over the female. Such was the principle of the Solo- 
nian laws of succession, though the particulars are in several 
ways obscure and doubtful.! Solon, it appears, was the first who 
gave power of superseding by testament the rights of agnates 
and gentiles to’ succession,—a proceeding in consonance with 
his plan of encouraging both industrious occupation and the 
consequent multiplication of individual acquisitions.* 

It has been already mentioned that Solon forbade the sale of 
daughters or sisters into slavery by fathers or brothers ; a pro- 
hibition which shows how much females had before been 
looked upon as articles of property. And it would seem that 
before his time the violation of a free woman must have been 


1 See the Dissertation of Bunsen, De Jure Hereditario Atheniensium, 
pp. 28, 29; and Hermann Schelling, De Solonis Legibus sp. Oratt. 
tidal lowed to bequeath by will tha f 

1e adopted son was not allowed to bequeath by wi t_property of 
which adoption had made him the possessor : if he left no legitimate chil- 
dren, the heirs at law of the adopter claimed it as of right (Démosthen. 
cont. Lace P- 1100; cont. Stephan. B. p. 1133; Bunsen, uf. sup. 
P+ 55-5 
"Plutarch, Solon, 21. ra xphyara, xrfwara vay éxdrrer deolnoer. 
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punished at the discretion of the magistrates ; for we are told 
that he was the first who enacted a penalty of 100 drachms 
against the offender, and twenty drachms against the seducer 
of a free woman.! Moreover it is said that he forbade a bride 
when given in marriage to carry with her any personal orna- 
ments and appurtenances, except to the extent of three robes 
and certain matters of furniture not very valuable. Solon 
further imposed upon women several restraints in regard to 
| proceeding at the obsequies of deceased relatives. He forbade 
profuse demonstrations of sorrow, singing of composed dirges, 
and costly sacrifices and contributions. He limited strictly the 
quantity of meat and drink admissible for the funeral banquet, 
and prohibited nocturnal exit, except in a car and with a light. 
It appears that both in Greece and Rome, the feelings of duty 
and affection on the part of surviving relatives prompted them 
to ruinous expense in a funeral, as well as to unmeasured 
effusions both of grief and conviviality; and the general 
necessity experienced for legal restriction is attested by the 
remark of Plutarch, that similar prohibitions to those enacted 
by Solon were likewise in force at Bs native town of 
Cheroneia8 


1 According to Aischinés (cont. Timarch. p. 16-78), the punishment 
enacted by Solon against the xpoaywyés, or procurer, in such cases of 
seduction was death. 

2 Plutarch, Solon, 20. These pepvat were independent of the dowry of 
the bride, for which the husband, when he received it, commouly gave 
security, and repaid it in the event of his wife's death : see Bunsen, De Jure 
Hered. Ath. p. 43. 

8 Plutarch, Z ¢. The Solonian restrictions on the subject of funerals 
were to a great degree copied in the twelve tables at Rome: see Cicero, 
De Legg. ii. 23, 24. Heesteems it a right thing to put the rich and the poor 
onalevel in respect to funeral ceremonies. Plato follows an opposite idea, 
and limits the expense of funerals upon a graduated scale according to the 
census of the deceased (Legg. xii. p. 959). 

Démosthenés (cont. Makartat. p. 1071) gives what he calls the Solonian 
law on funerals, different from Plutarch on several points. 

Ungovernable excesses of griefamong the female sex are sometimes men- 
tioned in Grecian towns: see the pavby xévos among the Milesian 
women (Polyzn. viii. 63): the Milesian women, however, had a tinge of 
Karian feeling. 

Compare an instructive inscription recording a law of the Greek city of 
Gambreion in Holic Asia Minor, wherein the dress, the proceedings, and 
the time of allowed mourning, for men, women and children who had lost 
their relatives, are strictly prescribed under severe penalties (Franz, Filnf 
Inschriften und finf Stadte in Kleinasien, Berlin, 1840, p. 17). Expensive 
ceremonies in the celebration of marriage are forbidden is some of the old 
Scandinavian laws (Wilda, Das Gildenwesen im Mittelalter, p. 18). 

‘And we may understand the motives, whether we approve the wisdom or 

| not, of sumptuary restrictions on these ceremonies, when we read the account 
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Other penal enactments of Solon are yet to be mentioned. 
He forbade absolutely evil-speaking with respect to the dead. 
He forbade it likewise with respect to the living, either in a 
temple or before judges or archons, or at any public festival— 
on pain of a forfeit of three drachms to the person aggrieved, 
and two more to the public treasury. How mild the general 
character of his punishments was, may be judged by this law 
against foul language, not less than by the law before-mentioned 
against rape. Both the one and the other of these offences 
were much more severely dealt with under the subsequent law of 
democratical Athens. The peremptory edict against speaking 
ill of a deceased person, though doubtless springing in a great 
degree from disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in part 
to that fear of the wrath of the departed which strongly 
possessed the early Greek mind. 

It seems generally that Solon determined by law the outlay 
for the public sacrifices, though we do not know what were 
his particular directions. We are told that he reckoned a 
sheep and a medimnus (of wheat or barley?) as equivalent, 
either of them, toa drachm, and that he also prescribed the 
prices to be paid for first-rate oxen intended for solemn 
occasions. But it astonishes us to see the large recompense 
which he awarded out of the public treasury to a victor at the 
Olympic or Isthmian games: to the former 500 drachms, equal 
to one year’s income of the highest of the four classes on the 
census} to the latter 100 drachms. The magnitude of these 


given by Colonel Sleeman of the ruinous expenses incurred to this day 
among the Hindoos, in the celebration of marriage. (Rambles and Recol- 
lections of an Indian Official, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 51-53.) 

“T do not believe there is a country upon earth, in which a larger portion 
of the wealth of the community is spent in the ceremonies of marriage. . . . 
One of the evils which press most upon Indian society, is, the necessity 
which long usage has established of squandering large sums of money in 
marriage ceremonies. Instead of giving what they can to their children to 
establish them, and enable them to provide for their families, parents every- 
where feel bound to squander all they have, and all they can borrow, in 
the festivities of marriage. . . . Every man feels himself bound to waste 
all his stock and capital, and exhaust all his credit, in feeding idlers during 
the ceremonies which attend the marriage of his children, because his 
ancestors squandered similar sums, and he would sink in the estimation of 
society if he were to allow his children to be married with less. There is 
nothing which husband and wife recollect through life with so much pride and 
pleasureas the cost oftheir marriage, ifit happento be large for their condition 
in life ; it is their Amokuy, their title of nobility, Nothing is now more com- 
mon than tosee an individual in the humblest rank, spending all he has or 
can borrow, in the marriage of one out of many daughters, snd trusting to 
Providence for the means of marrying the others.” 
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rewards strikes us the more when we compare them with the 
fines on rape and evil speaking. We cannot be surprised that 
the philosopher Xenophanés noticed, with some degree of 
severity, the extravagant estimate of this species of excellence, 
current among the Grecian cities! At the same time, we 
must remember both that these Pan-Hellenic sacred games 
presented the chief visible evidence of peace and sympathy 
among the numerous communities of Greece, and that in the 
time of Solon, factitious reward was still needful to encourage 
them. In respect to land and agriculture Solon proclaimed a 
public reward of five drachms for every wolf brought in, and 
one drachm for every wolf’s cub: the extent of wild land has 
at all times been considerable in Attica. He also provided 
tules respecting the use of wells between neighbours, and re- 
specting the planting in conterminous olive grounds, Whether 
any of these regulations continued in operation during the 
better-known period of Athenian history cannot be safely 
affirmed.? 

In respect to theft, we find it stated that Solon repealed the 
punishment of death which Drako had annexed to that crime, 
and enacted as a penalty, compensation to an amount double 
the value of the property stolen. The simplicity of this law 
perhaps affords ground for presuming that it really does belong 
to Solon, But the law which prevailed during the time of the 
orators respecting theft? must have been introduced at some 


1 Plutarch, Solon, 23. Xenophanés, Frag. 2, ed. Schneidewin. If 
Diogenés is to be trusted, the rewards were even larger anterior to Solon: 
he reduced them (Diog. L. i. 55). 

2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 23. See Suidas, v. derodpeOa. 

® See the laws in Démosthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 733-736. Notwith- 
standin: the opinion both of Heraldus (Animadversion. in Salmas. iv. 8)and 
of Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 359), I cannot imagine anything more than 
the basis of these laws to be Sodaan—they indicate a state of Attic pro- 
cedure too much elaborated for that day (Lysias c. Theomn, p. 356), The 
word xoBordxxp belongs to Solon, and probably the penalty, of five days’ 
soninenent in the stocks, for the thief who had not restored what he had 
stolen, 

Aulus Gell. (xi. 18) mentions the simple sowa dufli: in the authors from: 
whom he copied, it is evident that Solon was stated to have enacted this 
law generally fot aé/ thefts: we cannot tell from whom he copied, but in 
another part of his work, he copies. Solonian law from the wooden Kfoves 
on the authority of Aristotle (ii. 12). 

Plato, in his Laws, prescribes the pena dupli in all cases of theft with- 
out distinction of circumstances (Legg. ix. p. 857; xii. p. 941) ; it was also 
the primitive law of Rome: ‘ posuerunt furem dup!o condemnari, foenera- 
torem guadruplo.” (Cato, De Re Rusticd, Procemium)_—that is to say, in 
cases of fertum nec manifestum (Walter, Geschichte des Romisch. Rechts. 
sect. 757). 
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later period, since it enters into distinctions and mentions both 
places and forms of procedure, which we cannot reasonably 
refer to the forty-sixth Olympiad. The public dinners at the 
Prytaneium, of which the archons and a select few partook in 
common, were also either first established, or perhaps only 
more strictly regulated, by Solon. He ordered barley-cakes 
for their ordinary meals, and wheaten loaves for festival days, 
prescribing how often each person should dine at the table.! 
The honour of dining at the table of the Prytaneium was 
maintained throughout as a valuable reward at the disposal of 
the government. 

Among the various laws of Solon, there are few which have 
attracted more notice than that which pronounces the man, 
who in a sedition stood aloof and took part with neither side, 
to be dishonoured and disfranchised.? Strictly speaking, this 
seems more.in the nature.of an emphatic moral denunciation, 
or a religious curse, than a. legal sanction capable of being 
formally applied in an individual case and after judicial trial— 
though the sentence of Atimy, under the more elaborated Attic 
procedure, was both definite in its penal consequences and also 
judicially delivered. We may however follow the course of 
ideas under which Solon was induced to write this sentence on 
his tables, and we may trace the influence of similar ideas in 
later Attic institutions. It is obvious that his denunciation is 
confined to that special case in which a sedition has already 
broken out: we must suppose that Kylon has seized the 
Akropolis, or that Peisistratus, Megaklés, and Lykurgus, are in 
arms at the head of their partisans. Assuming these leaders 
to be wealthy and powerful men, which would in all probability 
be thé fact, the constituted authority—such as Solon saw 
before him in Attica, even after his own organic amendments 
—was not strong enough to maintain the peace; it became in 
fact itself one of the contending parties. Under such given 
circumstances, the sooner every citizen publicly declared his 
adherence to some one of them, the earlier this suspension 
of legal authority was likely to terminate. Nothing was so 
mischievous as the indifference of the mass, or their dis- 
position to let the combatants fight out the matter among 
themselves, and then to submit to the victor. Nothing was 

1 Plutarch, Solon, 24; Athena. iv. p. 1373 Diogen. Laért. i, 58: kat 
apirros thy ovvayuryy ray evvéa dpysyrwv exolnoey, els rd ouveineiy. 

@ Plutarch, Solon, 20, and De Serf Numinis Vindicta, p. 550; Aulus 


Gell. ii. 12, 
® See a case of such indifference manifested by the people of Argos in 


Plutarch’s Life of Aratus, c. 27. 
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more likely to encourage aggression on the part of an ambitious 
malcontent, than the conviction, that if he could once over- 
power the small amount of physical force which surrounded 
the archons, and exhibit himself in armed possession of the 
Prytaneium or the Akropolis, he might immediately count 
upon passive submission on the part of all the freemen with- 
out. Under the state of feeling which Solon inculcates, the 
insurgent leader would have to calculate that every man who 
was not actively in his favour would be actively, against him, 
and this would render his enterprise much more dangerous. 
Indeed he could then never hope to succeed, except on the 
double supposition of extraordinary popularity in his own 
person, and wide-spread detestation of the existing govern- 
ment. He would thus be placed under the influence of 
powerful deterring motives ; so that mere ambition would be 
less likely to seduce him into a course which threatened 
nothing but ruin, unless under such encouragements from the 
pre-existing public opinion as to make his success a result 
desirable for the community. Among the small political 
societies of Greece—especially in the age of Solon, when the 
number of despots in other parts of Greece seems to have 
been at its maximum—every government, whatever might be 
its form, was sufficiently weak to make its overthrow a matter 
of comparative facility. Unless upon the supposition of a 
band of foreign mercenaries—which would render the govern- 
ment a system of naked force, and which the Athenian lawgiver 
would of course never contemplate—there was no other stay 
for it except a positive and pronounced feeling of attachment 
on the part of the mass of citizens. Indifference on their part 
would render them a prey to every daring man of wealth who 
chose to become a conspirator. That they should be ready to 
come forward, not only with voice but with arms—and that 
they should be known beforehand to be so—was essential to 
the maintenance of every good Grecian government. It was 
salutary, in preventing mere personal attempts at revolution ; 
and pacific in its tendency, even where the revolution ha 

actually broken out—because in the greater number of cases 
the proportion of partisans would probably be very unequal, 
end the inferior party would be compelled to renounce their 

opes. 

It will be observed that in this enactment of Solon, the 
existing government is ranked merely as one of the contending 
parties. The virtuous citizen is enjoined, not to come forward 
In its support, but to come forward at all events, either for it 
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or against it. Positive and early action is all which is pre- 
scribed to him as matter of duty. In the age of Solon there 
was no political idea or system yet current which could be 
assumed as an unquestionable datum—no conspicuous stand- 
ard to which the citizens could be pledged under all circum- 
stances to attach themselves. The option lay only, between a 
mitigated oligarchy in possession, and a despot in possibility ; 
a contest wherein the affections of the people could really be 
counted upon in favour of the established government. But 
this neutrality in respect to the constitution was at an end after 
the revolution of Kleisthenés, when the idea of the sovereign 
people and the democratical institutions became both familiar 
and precious to every individual citizen. We shall hereafter 
find the Athenians binding themselves by the most sincere 
and solemn oaths to uphold their democracy against all 
attempts to subvert it ; we shall discover in them a sentiment 
not less positive and uncompromising in its direction, than 
energetic in its inspirations. But while we notice this very 
important change in their character, we shall at the same time 
perceive that the wise precautionary recommendation of Solon, 
to obviate sedition by an early declaration of the impartial public 
between two contending leaders, was not lost upon them. 
Such, in point of fact, was the purpose of that salutary and 
protective institution which is called the Ostracism. When 
two party-leaders, in the early stages of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, each powerful in adherents and influence, had become 
passionately embarked in bitter and prolonged opposition tc 
each other, such opposition was likely to conduct one or other 
to violent measures. Over and above the hopes of party 
triumph, each might well fear that if he himself continued 
within the bounds of legality, he might fall a victim to aggres- 
sive proceedings on the part of his antagonists. To ward off 
this formidable danger, a public vote was called for to 
determine which of the two should go into temporary banish- 
ment, retaining his property and unvisited by .any disgrace. 
A number of citizens not less than 6000, voting secretly and 
therefore independently, were required to take part, pronounc- 
ing upon one or other of these eminent rivals a sentence of 
exile for ten years. The one who remained became of course 
more powerful, yet less in a situation to be driven into anti- 
constitutional courses, than he was before. I shall in a future 
chapter speak again of this wise precaution and vindicate it 
against some erroneous interpretations to which it has given 
rise. At present I merely notice its analogy with the previous 
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Solonian law, and its tendency to accomplish the same purpose 
of terminating a fierce party-feud, by artificially calling in the 
votes of the mass of impartial citizens against one or other of 
the leaders,—with this important difference, that while Solon 
assumed the hostile parties to be actually in arms, the ostracism 
averted that grave public calamity by applying its remedy to 
the premonitory symptoms. 

T have already considered, in a previous chapter, the direc- 
tions given by Solon for the more orderly recital of the 
Homeric poems ; and it is curious to contrast his reverence 
for the old epic with the unqualified repugnance which he 
manifested towards Thespis and the drama—then just nascent, 
and holding out little promise of its subsequent excellence. 
Tragedy and comedy were now beginning to be grafted on the 
lyric and choric song. First one actor was provided to relieve 
the chorus ; next two actors were introduced to sustain fictitious 
characters and carry on a dialogue, in such manner that the 
songs of the chorus and the interlocution of the actors formed 
acontinuous piece. Solon, after having heard Thespis acting 
(as all the early composers did, both tragic and comic) in his 
own comedy, asked him afterwards if he was not ashamed to 
pronounce such falsehoods before so large an audience. And 
when Thespis answered that there was no harm in saying and 
doing such things merely for amusement, Solon indignantly 
exclaimed, striking the ground with his stick, “If once we 
come to praise and esteem such amusement as this, we shall 
quickly find the effects of it in our daily transactions.” For 
the authenticity of this anecdote it would be rash to vouch, 
but we may at least treat it as the protest of some early 
philosopher against the deceptions of the drama; and it is 
Interesting as marking the incipient struggles of that literature 
in which Athens afterwards attained such unrivalled excellence. 

It would appear that all the laws of Solon were proclaimed, 
inscribed, and accepted without either discussion or resistance. 
He is said to have described them, not as the best laws which 
he could himself have imagined, but as the best which he 
could have induced the people to accept. He gave them 
validity for the space of ten years, during which period? both 
the senate collectively and the archons individually swore to 
observe them with fidelity; under penalty, in case of non- 
observance, of a golden statue as large as life to be erected 
at Delphi, But though the acceptance of the laws was 
accomplished without difficulty, it was not found so easy 

1 Plutarch, Solon, 29 ; Diogen. Laért. i. 59. ® Plutarch, Solon, 15. 
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either for the people to understand and obey, or for the frarner 
to explain them. Every day persons came to Solon either 
with praise, or criticism, or suggestions of various improve- 
ments, or questions as to the construction of particular enact- 
ments ; until at last he became tired of this endless process of 
reply and vindication, which was seldom successful either in 
removing obscurity or in satisfying complainants. Foreseeing 
that if he remained he would be compelled to make changes, 
he obtained leave of absence from his countrymen for ten 
years, trusting that before the expiration of that period they 
would have become accustomed to his laws. He quitted his 
native city, in the full certainty that his laws would remain 
unrepealed until his return; for (says Herodotus) “the 
Athenians could not repeal them, since they were bound by 
solemn oaths to observe them for ten years.” The unqualified 
manner in which the historian here speaks of an oath, as if it 
created a sort of physical necessity and shut out all possibility 
of a contrary result, deserves notice as illustrating Grecian 
sentiment. 

On departing from Athens, Solon first visited Egypt, where 
he communicated largely with Psenéphis of Heliopolis and 
Sonchis of Sais, Egyptian priests who had much to tell respect- 
ing their ancient history, and from whom he learnt matters real 
or pretended, far transcending in alleged antiquity the oldest 
Grecian genealogies—especially the history of the vast sub- 
merged island of Atlantis, and the war which the ancestors of 
the Athenians had successfully carried on against it, 9000 years 
before. Solon is said to have commenced an epic poem upon 
this subject, but he did not live to finish it, and nothing of it 
now remains. From Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he 
visited the small town of A®peia, said to have been originally 
founded by Demophén son of Theseus, and ruled at this 

eriod by the prince Philokyprus—each town in Cyprus having 
its own petty prince. It was situated near the river Klarius in 
a position precipitous and secure, but inconvenient and ill- 
supplied. Solon persuaded Philokyprus to quit the old site 
and establish a new town down in the fertile plain beneath. 
He himself stayed and became CEkist of the new establishment, 


1 Herodot. i. 29. ZhAwy, avhp 'AInvaios, bs *Adnvatowes vdpous xedetoact 
rxochoas, aredhunce Uren Béxa, va Bh uh twa Tov véuuy dyayKadGh Aboot 
tay Were abrol yao od« olol re foay aizd woifoat AOnvaio1, 
Sprloice yap peydrAacs ratelxovro, deca brea xphoeabai vouoirt robs 
Gy ogi Xdwy Bras. 

One hundred years is the term stated by Plutarch (Solon, 25). 
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making all the regulations requisite for its safe and prosperous 
march, which was indeed so decisively manifested, that many 
new settlers flocked into the new plantation, called by Philo- 
kyprus Sof, in honour of Solon. To our deep regret, we are 
not permitted to know what these regulations were ; but the 
general fact is attested by the poems of Solon himself, and the 
lines, in which he bade farewell to Philokyprus on quitting the 
island, are yet before us. On the dispositions of this prince 
his poem bestowed unqualified commendation," 

Besides his visit to Egypt and Cyprus, a story was also 
current of his having conversed with the Lydian king Croesus 
at Sardis. The communication said to have taken place be- 
tween them has been woven by Herodotus into a sort of moral 
tale which forms one of the most beautiful episodes in his 
whole history. Though this tale has been told and retold as if 
it were genuine history, yet as it now stands, it is irreconcile- 
able with chronology—although very possibly Solon may at 
some time or other have visited Sardis, and seen Croesus as 
hereditary prince.? 


1 Plutarch, Solon, 26; Herodot. v. 113. The statements of Diogenés 
that Solon founded Soli in Kilikia, and that he died in Cyprus, are not 
worthy of eredit (Diog. Laért. i. 51-62). 

4 Plutarch tells us that several authors rejected the reality of this inter- 
view as being chronologically impcrsible. It is to be recollected that the 
question all turns upon the interview as described by Herodotus and its 
alleged sequel ; for that there may have been an interview between Solon 
and Croesus at Sardis, at some period between B.C. §94 and 560, is possible, 
though not shown. 

It is evident that Solon made no mention of any interview with Croesus 
a ae poems ; otherwise the dispute would have been settled at once. Now 

a man like Solon, amounts to negative evidence of some value, for 
ie noticed in his poems both Egypt and the prince Philokyprus in Cyprus, 
and had there been any conversation so impressive as that which Herodotus 
relates, between him and Croesus, he could hardly have failed to mention it. 

‘Wesseling, Larcher, Volney, and Mr. Clinton all try to obviate the 
chronological difficulties, and to save the historical character of this inter- 
view, but in my judgement: unsuccessfully. See Mr. Clinton's F. H, ad 
ann. 546 B.C., and Appendix, c. 17, p. 298. The chronological data are 
these—Creesus was born in 595 B.C., one year before the legislation of 
Solon : he succeeded to his father at the age of thirty-five, in 560 B.c.: he 
was overthrown, and Sardis captured, in 546 3.c., by Cyrus, 

Mr. Clinton, after Wesseling and the others, supposes that Croesus was 
king jointly with his father Halyattés, during the lifetime of the latter, and 
that Solon visited Lydia and conversed with Croesus during this joint reign 
in 570 B.c, ‘We may suppose that Solon left Athens in B.C. 575, abont 
twenty years after his rchonships and returned thither in n.c. 568, about 
five years before the usurpation of Peisistratus” (p. 300). Upon which 
hypothesis we may remark— 

1. The arguments whereby. Wesseling and Mr. Clinton endeavour to 
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But even if no chronological objections existed, the moral 
purpose of the tale is so prominent, and pervades it so syste- 


show that Crossus was king jointly with his father, do not sustain the con- 
clusion. The passage of Nikolaus Damaskenus, which is produced to show 
that it was Halyattés (and not Croesus) who conquered Karia, only attests 
that Halyattés’ marched with an armed force against Karia (@x! Kaplay 
orpareswy): this same author states, that Croesus was deputed by Halyattés 
to govern Adramyltium and the plain of TH88 (pew kroBeBeryudvos), but 
Mr. Clinton stretches this testimony to an inadmissible extent when he 
makes it tantamount to a conquest of o/s by Halyattés (“‘so that Polis 
3s already conquered”). Nothing at all is said about olis or the cities of 
the Holic Greeks in this passage of Nikolaus, which represents Croesus as 
governing a sort of satrapy under his father Halyattés, just as Cyrus the 
younger did in after-times under Artaxerxes. And the expression of 
Herodotus, éxel re, B6vr0s 70d xarpds, expdrnoe rijs &pxiis 6 Kpoicos, 
‘appears to me, when taken along with the context, to indicate a bequest or 
nomination of successor, and not a donation during life. 

2, The hypothesis therefore that Croesus was king 570 B.C., during the 
lifetime of his father, is one purely gratuitous, resorted to on account of the 
chronological difficulties connected with the account of Herodotus. But it 
is quite insufficient for such a purpose. It does not save us from the 
necessity of contradicting Herodotus in most of his particulars ; there may 
perhaps have been an interview between Solon and Croesus in B.C. 570, 

ut it cannot be the interview described by Herodotus. That interview 
takes place within ten years after the promulgation of Solon’s laws—at the 
maximum of the power of Croesus, and after numerous conquests effected 
by himself as king—at a time when Crcesus had a son old enough to 
be married and to command armies (Herod. i. 35)—at a time moreover 
immediately preceding the turn of his fortunes from prosperity to adversity, 
first in the death of his son, succeeded by two years of mourning, which 
were put an end to (xévéeos drfwavee, Herod. i. 46) by the stimulus of war 
with the Persians. That war, if we read the events of it as described in 
Herodotus, cannot have lasted more than three or four years,—so that the 
interview between Solon and Croesus, as Herodotus conceived it, may be 
fairly stated to have occurred within seven years before the capture of 
Sardis. 

If we put together all these conditions, it will appear that the interview 
recounted by Herodotus is a chronological impossibility: and Niebuhr 
(Rom, Gesch. vol. i. p. 579) is right in saying that the historian has fallen 
into a mistake of ten Oiympiads or forty years ; his recital would consist 
with chronology, if we suppose that the Solonian legislation were referable 

* to §54B.C., and not to 594. 

In my judgement, this is an illustrative tale, in which certain real 
characters—Croesus and Solon—and certain real facts—the great power and 
succeeding ruin of the former by the victorious arm of Cyrus—together with 
certain facts probably altogether fictitious, such as the two sons of Croesus, 
the Phrygian Adrastus and his history, the hunting of the mischievous wild 
boar on Mount Olympus, the ultimate preservation of Croesus, &c., are put 
together so as to convey an impressive moral lesson, The whole adventure 

Adrastus and the son of Croesus is depicted in language eminently 
beautiful and poetical. 

Plutarch treats the impressiveness and suitableness of this narrative as 
the best proof of its historical truth, and puts aside the chronological tables 
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matically from beginning to end, that these internal grounds 
are of themselves sufficiently strong to impeach its credibility 
as a matter of fact, unless such doubts happen to be out- 
weighed—which in this case they arenot—by good contempor- 
ary testimony. The narrative of Solon and Croesus can be 
taken for nothing else but an illustrative fiction, borrowed by 
Herodotus from some philosopher, and clothed in his own 
peculiar beauty of expression, which on this occasion is more 
decidedly poetical than is habitual with him. I cannot tran- 
scribe and I hardly dare to abridge it. The vain-glorious 
Croesus, at the summit of his conquests and his riches, en- 
deavours to win from his visitor Solon an opinion that he is 
the happiest of mankind. The latter, after having twice pre- 
ferred to him modest and meritorious Grecian citizens, at 
length reminds him that his vast wealth and power are of a 
tenure too precarious to serve as an evidence of happiness— 
that the gods are jealous and meddlesome, and often make the 
show of happiness a mere prelude to extreme disaster—and 
that no man’s life can be called happy until the whole of it has 
been played out, so that it may be seen to be out of the reach 
of reverses, Croesus treats this opinion as absurd, but “a 
great judgement from God fell upon him, after Solon was 
departed—probably (observes Herodotus) because he fancied 
himself the happiest of all men.” First he lost his favourite 
son Atys, a brave and intelligent youth (his only other son being 
dumb). For the Mysians of Olympus, being ruined by a 
destructive and formidable wild boar which they were unable to 
subdue, applied for aid to Croesus, who sent to the spot a 
chosen hunting force, and permitted—though with great re- 
luctance, in consequence of an ¢larming dream—that his 
favourite son should accompany them. The young prince was 
unintentionally slain by the Phrygian exile Adrastus, whom 


as unworthy of trust. Upon which reasoning Mr. Clinton has the follow- 
ing very just remarks :—‘* Plutarch must have had a very imperfect idea of 
the nature of historical evidence, if he could imagine that the suitableness of 
a story to the character of Solon was a better argument for its authenticity 
than the number of witnesses by whom it is attested. Those who invented 
the scene (assuming it to be a fiction) would surely have had the skill to 
adapt the discourse to the character of the actors” (p. 300). 

‘o make this remark quite complete, it would be necessary to add the 
words “trustworthiness and means of knowledge,” in addition to the 
“< number” of attesting witnesses. And it is a remark the more worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as Mr. Clinton here pointedly adverts to the existence of 
plausible fiction, as being completely distinct from attested matter of fact— 
‘a distinction of which he took no account in his vindication of the historical 
credibility of the early Greek legends. 
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Croesus had sheltered and protected.1_ Hardly had the latter 
recovered from the anguish of this misfortune, when the rapid 
growth of Cyrus and the Persian power induced him to go to 
war with them, against the advice of his wisest counsellors. 
After a struggle of about three years he was completely defeated, 
his capital Sardis taken by storm, and himself made prisoner. 
Cyrus ordered a large pile to be prepared, and placed upon it 
Creesus in fetters, together with fourteen young Lydians, in the 
intention of burning them alive, either as a religious offering, 
or in fulfilment of a vow, “or perhaps (says Herodotus) to see 
whether some of the gods would not interfere to rescue a man 
so pre-eminently pious as the king of Lydia.”* In this sad 
extremity, Croesus bethought him of the warning which he had. 
before despised, and thrice pronounced, with a deep groan, the 
name of Solon. Cyrus desired the interpreters to inquire whom 
he was invoking, and learnt in reply the anecdote of the Athenian 
lawgiver, together with the solemn memento which he had 
offered to Croesus during more prosperous days, attesting the 
frail tenure of all human greatness. The remark sunk deep 
into the Persian monarch, as a token of what might happen to 
himself; he repented of his purpose, and directed that the pile, 
which had already been kindled, should be immediately ex- 
tinguished. But the orders came too late. In spite of the 
most zealous efforts of the bystanders, the flame was found 
unquenchable, and Croesus would still have been burnt, had he 
not implored with prayers and tears the succour of Apollo, to 
whose Delphian and Theban temples he had given such 
munificent presents, His prayers were heard, the fair sky was 
immediately overcast, and a profuse rain descended, sufficient 
to extinguish the flames.* The life of Croesus was thus saved, 
and he became afterwards the confidential friend and adviser 
of his conqueror. 

Such is the brief outline of a narrative which Herodotus has 

1 Herod. i. 32, 70 Kpoiae, miorrduerdy we 7d Belov, wav edv pOovepdy Te 
wal rapaxabes, exeipwrgs ds Opwrntwv' xpayudrww wépi. i. 34. Mera de 
Xdawva oixduevov, EdraBev ex Yeod véveots weydrn Kpoicov, ds eludoas, Bre 
erduice twirdy elves dvipdmur ixdrrey bABsrarov. 

The hunting-match, and the terrible wild boar with whom the Mysians 
cannot cope, appear to be borrowed from the legend of Kalydon. 

‘The whole scene of Adrastus, returning after the accident in a state of 
desperate remorse, praying for death with outstretched hands, spared by 
Croesus, and then killing himself on the tomb of the young prince, is 
deeply tragic (Herod. i. 44~45). 





ferodot, i, 86, 87 ; compare Plutarch, Solon, 27-28. See a similar 
story about Gygés king of Lydia (Valeyius Maxim. vii 1; 2). 
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given with full development and with impressive effect. It 
would have served as a show-lecture to the youth of Athens 
not less admirably than the well-known fable of the Choice of 
Héraklés, which the philosopher Prodikus,! a junior contem- 
porary of Herodotus, delivered with so much popularity. It 
illustrates forcibly the religious and ethical ideas of antiquity ; 
the deep sense of the jealousy of the gods, who would not 
endure pride in any one except themselves ;? the impossibility, 
fcr any man, of realising to himself more than a very moderate 
share of happiness; the danger from reactionary Nemesis, if at 
any time he had overpassed such limit; and the necessity of 
calculations taking in the whole of life, as a basis for rational 
comparison of different individuals. And it embodies, as a 
practical consequence from these feelings, the often-repeated 
protest of moralists against vehement impulses and unrestrained. 
aspirations. The more valuable this narrative appears, in its 
illustrative character, the less can we presume to treat it as a 
history. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no information 
respecting events in Attica immediately after the Solonian laws. 
and constitution, which were promulgated in 594 8.C., so as to 
understand better the practical effect of these changes. What 
we next hear respecting Solon in Attica refers to a period imme- 
diately preceding the first usurpation of Peisistratus in 560 B.c., 
and after the return of Solon from his long absence. We are 
here again introduced to the same oligarchical dissensions as 
are reported to have prevailed before the Solonian legislation : 
the Pedieis, or opulent proprietors of the plain round Athens, 
under Lykurgus; the Parali of the south of Attica, under 
Megaklés; and the Diakrii or mountaineers of the eastern 
cantons, the poorest of the three classes, under Peisistratus, 
are in a state of violent intestine dispute. The account of 
Plutarch represents Solon as returning to Athens during the 
height .of this sedition, He was treated with respect by all 
parties, but his recommendations were no longer obeyed, and 
he was disqualified by age from acting with effect in public. 
He employed his best efforts to mitigate party animosities, 
and applied himself particularly to restrain the ambition of 
Peisistratus, whose ulterior projects he quickly detected. 

The future greatness of Peisistratus is said to have been first 


1 Xenoph. Memorab. il. 1, 21. Mpd8ixos 6 vopds dv 79 ovyypdupart 7h 
‘teph Hpaxdtous, Sxep BY wal wAclorors UmiBelavyrai, &c. 

WHerodot, vil. 10, udder yap 5 Geds 7d bxeplyovra wdvra kedobus 
se + 0b hp & purée pbya 8 Osds BAXor I buvrdr. 
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portended by a miracle which happened, even before his birth, 
to his father Hippokratés at the Olympic games. It was real- 
ised, partly by his bravery and conduct, which had been dis- 
payed in the capture of Niszea from the Megarians1—partly 

yy his popularity of speech and manners, his championship of 
the poor,? and his ostentatious disavowal of all selfish preten- 


1 Herodot. i. §9. I record this allusion to Niszea and the Megarian war, 
because I find it distinctly stated in Herodotus ; and because it may possibly 
refer to some other /afer war between Athens and Megara than that which 
is mentioned in Plutarch’s Life of Solon as having taken place before the 
Solonian legislation (that is, before 594 B.C.), and therefore nearly forty 
years before this movement of Peisistratus to acquire the d tism. Peisis- 
tratus must then have been so young that he could not with any propriety 
be said to have “captured Nisea” (Nioaidy re {Adv): moreover the public 
reputation, which was found useful to the ambition of Peisistratus in 

B.C., must have rested upon something more recent than his bravery 
suoaee about 597 B.c.—just as the celebrity which enabled Napoleon to 
play the game of successful ambition on the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 1799) 
‘was obtained by victories gained within the preceding five years, and could 
not have been represented by any historian as resting upon victories gained 
in the Seven Years’ war, between 1756-1763. 

At the same time my belief is, that the words of Herodotus respecting 
Peisistratus do really refer to the Megarian war mentioned in Plutarch’s 
Life of Solon, and that Herodotus supposed that Megarian war to have 
been much more near to the despotism of Peisistratus than it really was. 
In the conception of Herodotus, and by what (after Niebuhr) I venture to 
call a mistake in his chronology, the interval between 600-560 B.C. shrinks 
from forty years to little or nothing. Such mistake appears, not only on 
the present occasion, but also upon two others: first, in regard to the 
alleged dialogue between Solon and Croesus, described and commented 
upon a few pages above; next, in regard to the poet Alkaus and his 
inglorious retreat before the Athenian troops at Sigeium and Achilleium, 
where he lost his shield, when the Mityleneans were defeated. The reality 
of this incident is indisputable, since it was mentioned by Alkzus himself 
in one of his songs; but Herodotus represents it to have occurred in an 
Athenian expedition directed by Peisistratus. Now the war in which Alkzus 
incurred this misfortune, and which was brought to a close by the mediation 
of Periander of Corinth, must have taken place earlier than 584 B.C., am 
probably took place before the legislation of Solon ; long belore the time 
when Peisistratus had the direction of Athenian affairs—though the latter 
may have carried on, and probably did carry on, another and a later war 

inst the Mityleneans in those regions, which led to the introduction of 
his illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot of Sigeium (Herod. v. 94, 95). 

If we follow the representation given by Herodotus of these three 
different strings of events, we shall see that the same chronological mistake 
pervades all of them—he jumps over nearly ten olympiads, or forty years. 
Alkzeus is the contemporary of Pittakus and Solon. 

T have already remarked, in the previous chapter respecting the despots 
of Siky6n (ch, ix.), another instance of confused chronology in Herodotus 
respecting the events of this period—respecting Croesus, Megaklés, AlkmeOn 

Kleisthenés of Sikyén. 

 Aristot. Politic. v. 4, §; Plutarch, Solon, 29. 
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sions—partly by an artful mixture of stratagem and force. 
Solon, after having addressed fruitless remonstrances to Peisis- 
tratus himself, publicly denounced his designs in verses ad- 
dressed to the people. The deception, whereby Peisistratus 
finally accomplished his design, is memorable in Grecian tra- 
dition.! He appeared one day in the agora of Athens in his 
chariot with a pair of mules : he had intentionally wounded both 
his person and the mules, and in thiscondition he threw himself 
upon the compassion and defence of the people, pretending 
that his political enemies had violently attacked him. He 
implored the people to grant him a guard, and at the moment 
when their sympathies were freshly aroused bothin his favour and 
against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to the 
Ekklesia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being composed of friends 
of Peisistratus, had previously authorised the proposition)? that 
a company of fifty club-men should be assigned as a permanent 
body-guard for the defence of Peisistratus. To this motion 
Solon opposed a strenuous resistance,® but found himself over- 
borne, and even treated as if he had lost his senses. * The poor 
were earnest in favour of it, while the rich were afraid to ex- 
press their dissent ; and he could only comfort himself after 
the fatal vote had been passed, by exclaiming that he was wiser 
than the former and more determined than the latter. Such 
was one of the first known instances in which this memorable 
stratagem was played off against the liberty of a Grecian 
community. 

The unbounded popular favour which had procured the 
passing of this grant was still further manifested by the absence 
of all precautions to prevent the limits of the grant from being 
exceeded. The number of the body-guard was not long con- 
fined to fifty, and probably their clubs were soon exchanged 
for sharper weapons. Peisistratus thus found himself strong 
enough to throw off the mask and seize the Akropolis, His 
leading opponents, Megaklés and the Alkmzénids, immedi- 
ately fled the city, and it was left to the venerable age and 
undaunted patriotism of Solon to stand forward almost alone in 
a vain attempt to resist the usurpation. He publicly presented 
himself in the market-place, employing encouragement, remon- 
strance and reproach, in order to rouse the spirit of the people. 


1 Plato, Republic, viii, p. 565. 1d rupavvindy afrqua 7d xodvdpbAnroy 
.. . ealrely ry Bijuor pUAaKdS Twas Tod céuaror, Iva ois abrois J 4 Tod 
Bhjuov Bondés. 

% Diog. Laért. i. 49. f Bovah, MecriorparlSar Byres, &c. 

% Plutarch, Solon, 29, 30; Diog. Laért, i. 50, 51. 
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To prevent this despotism from coming (he told them) would 
have been easy; to shake it off now was more difficult, yet at 
the same time more glorious.1 But he spoke in vain, for all 
who were not actually favourable to Peisistratus listened only 
to their fears, and remained passive ; no: did any one join 
Solon, when, as a last appeal, he put on his armour and planted 
himself in military posture before the door of his house. “I 
have done my duty (he exclaimed at length) ; I have sustained 
to the best of my power my country and the laws:” and he 
then renounced all further hope of opposition—though resisting 
the instances of his friends that he should flee, and returning 
for answer, when they asked him on what he relied for pro- 
tection, ‘On my old age.” Nor did he even think it necessary 
to repress the inspirations of his Muse. Some verses yet re- 
main, composed seemingly at a moment when the strong hand 
of the new despot had begun to make itself sorely felt, in which 
he tells his countrymen—“ If ye have endured sorrow from 
your own baseness of soul, impute not the fault of this to the 
gods. Ye have yourselves put force and dominion into the 
hands of these men, and have thus drawn upon yourselves 
wretched slavery.” 

It is gratifying to leam that Peisistratus, whose conduct 
throughout his despotism was comparatively mild, left Solon 
untouched. How long this distinguished man survived the 
practical subversion of his own constitution, we cannot certainly 
determine; but according to the most probable statement 
he died during the very next year, at the advanced age of 
eighty. 

We have only to regret that we are deprived of the means of 
following more in detail his noble and exemplary character. 
He represents the best tendencies of his age, combined with 
much that is personally excellent; the improved ethical sensi- 
bility; the thirst for enlarged knowledge and observation, not 
less potent in old age than in youth ; the conception of regu- 
larised popular institutions, departing sensibly from the type 
and spirit of the governments around him, and calculated to 
found a new character in the Athenian people; a genuine and 
reflecting sympathy with the mass of the poor, anxious not 
merely to rescue them from the oppressions of the rich, but also 
to create in them habits of self-relying industry ; lastly, during 
his temporary possession of a power altogether arbitrary, not 
merely an absence of all selfish ambition, but a rare discretion 


2 Plutarch, Solon, 30; Diogen. Laért. i. 49; Diodor, Excerpta, lib. 
vii-x., ed. Mail, Fr. xix.-xxiv. 
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in seizing the mean between conflicting exigencies. In reading 
his poems we must always recollect that what now appears 
common-place was once new, so that to his comparatively un- 
lettered age, the social pictures which he draws were still fresh, 
and his exhortations calculated to live inthe memory. The 
poems composed on moral subjects generally inculcate a spirit of 
gentleness towards others and moderation in personal objects. 
They represent the gods as irresistible, retributive, favouring 
the good and punishing the bad, though sometimes very 
tardily. But his compositions on special and present occasions 
are usually conceived in a more vigorous spirit; denouncing 
the oppressions of the rich at one time, and the timid submis- 
sion to Peisistratus at another—and expressing in emphatic 
language his own proud consciousness of having stood forward 
as champion of the mass of the people. Of his early poems 
hardly anything is preserved. The few lines remaining seem 
to manifest a jovial temperament which we may well conceive 
to have been overlaid by such political difficulties as he had to 
encounter—difficulties arising successively out of the Megarian 
war, the Kylonian sacrilege, the public despondency healed by 
Epimenidés, and the task of arbiter between a rapacious 
oligarchy and a suffering people. In one of his elegies ad- 
dressed to Mimnérmus, he marked out the sixtieth year as the 
longest desirable period of life, in preference to the eightieth 
year, which that poet had expressed a wish to attain.! But his 
own life, as far as we can judge, seems to have reached the 
longer of the two periods ; and not the least honourable part of 
it (the resistance to Peisistratus) occurs immediately before his 
death. 

There prevailed a story, that his ashes were collected and 
scattered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as 
absurd—though he tells us at the same time that it was 
believed both by Aristotle and by many other considerable 
men. It is at least as ancient as the poet Kratinus, who 
alluded to it in one of his comedies, and I do not feel inclined 
to reject it.2 The inscription on the statue of Solon at Athens 
described him as a Salaminian: he had been the great means 
of acquiring the island for his country: and it seems highly 
probable that among the new Athenian citizens, who went to 


1 Solon, Fragment 22, ed. Bergk. Isokratés affirms that Solon was the 
first person to whom the appellation Sophist (in later times carrying with it 
so much oblogey) was applied (Isokratés, Or. xv. De Permutatione, p, 

Lp. 4 )e 
34g Plutarch, Solon, 32; Kratinus ap. Diogen. Laért. i. 62. 
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settle there, he may have received a lot of land and become 
enrolled among the Salaminian demots. The dispersion of 
his ashes connecting him with the island as its GEkist, may be 
construed, if not as the expression of a public vote, at least asa 
piece of affectionate vanity on the part of his surviving friends. 

We have now reached the period of the usurpation of 
Peisistratus (B.c. 560), whose dynasty governed Athens (with 
two temporary interruptions during the life of Peisistratus him- 
self) for fifty years. The history of this despotism, milder than 
Grecian despotism generally, and productive of important con- 
sequences to Athens, will be reserved for a succeeding chapter. 


APPENDIX 


The explanation which M. von Savigny gives of the Nexi and 
Addicti under the old Roman law of debtor and creditor (after he 
has refuted the elucidation of Niebuhr on the same subject), while 
it throws great light on the historical changes in Roman legislation 
on that important matter, sets forth at the same time the marked 
difference made in the procedure of Rome, between the demand of 
the creditor for repayment of principal, and the demand for pay- 
ment of énterest. 

The primitive Roman law distinguished a debt arising from 
money Fent (fecunia certa credita) from debts arising out of con- 
tract, delict, sale, &c., or any other source: the creditor on the 
former ground had a quick and easy process, by which he acquired 
the fullest power over the person and property of his debtor. 
After the debt on loan was either confessed or proved before the 
magistrate, thirty days were allowed to the debtor for payment : 
if payment was not made within that time, the creditor laid hold 
of him (mands injectio) and carried him before the magistrate 
again. The debtor was now again required either to pay or to 
find a surety (index) ; if neither of these demands were complied 
with, the creditor took possession of him and carried him home, 
where he kept him in chains for two months; during which 
interval he brought him before the praetor publicly on three 


1 Aristidés, in noticing this story of the spreading of the ashes of Solon 
in Salamis, treats him as ’Apynyérns of the island (Orat. xlvi. “tetp ray 
rerrdpuy, p. 1725 p. 230 Dindorf). The inscription on his statue, which 
describes him as born in Salamis, can hardly have been literally true ; for 
when he was born, Salamis was not incorporated in Attica. But it ‘may 
have Leen true by a sort of adoption (see Diogen. Laért. i. 62). The 
statue seems to have been erected by the Salaminians themselves, a long 
time after Solon: see Menage ad Diogen. Laért. /. c. 
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successive nundinz. If the debt was not paid within these two 
months, the sentence of addiction was pronounced and the creditor 
became empowered either to put his debtor to death, or to sell him 
for a slave (page 81), or to keep him at forced work, without any 
restriction as to the degree of ill-usage which might be inflicted 
upon him. The judgement of the magistrate authorised him, 
besides, to seize the property of his debtor wherever he could find 
any, within the limits sufficient for payment: this was one of the 
points which Niebuhr had denied. 

Such was the old law of Rome, with respect to the consequences 
of an action for money had and received, for more than a century 
after the Twelve Tables. But the law did not apply this stringent 
personal execution to any debt except that arising from loan—and 
even in that debt only to the principal money, not to the interest-— 
which latter had to be claimed by a process both more gentle and 
less efficient, applying to the property only and not to the person 
of the debtor. Accordingly it was to the advantage of the creditor 
to devise some means for bringing his claim of interest under the 
same stringent process as his claim for the principal ; it was also to 
his advantage, if his claim arose, not out of money lent, but out of 
sale, compensation for injury, or any other source, to give to it the 
form of an action for money lent. Now the Nexum, or Nexi 
obligatio, was an artifice—a fictitious loan—whereby this purpose 
was accomplished. The severe process which legally belonged 
only to the recovery of the principal money, was extended by the 
Nexum so as to comprehend the interest ;’and so as to compre- 
hend also claims for money arising from all other sources (as 
well as from loan), wherein the law gave no direct recourse 
except against the property of adebtor. The Debitor Nexus was 
made liable by this legal artifice to pass into the condition of an 
Addictus, either without having borrowed money at all, or for the 
interest as well as for the principal of that which he had borrowed. 

The Lex Peetelia, passed about B.C. 325, liberated all the Nexi 
then under liability, and interdicted the Nexi obligatio for ever 
afterwards (Cicero, De Rupubl. ii. 34; Livy, viii. 28). Here, as in 
the Seisachtheia of Solon, the existing contracts were cancelled, at 
the same time that the whole class of similar contracts were for- 
bidden for the future. 

But though the Nexi obligatio was thus abolished, the old 
stringent remedy still continued against the debtor on loan, as far 
as the principal sum borrowed, apart from interest. Some mitiga- 
tions were introduced: by Lex Julia, the still more important 
provision was added, that the debtor by means of a Cessio 
Bonorum might save his person from seizure, But this Cessio 
Bonorum was coupled with conditions which could not always be 
fulfilled, nor was the debtor admitted to the benefit of it, if he had 
been guilty of carelessness or dishonesty. Accordingly the old 
stringent process, and the addiction in which it ended, though it 
became less frequent, still continued throughout the course of 
Imperial Rome, and even down to the time of Justinian. The 
private prison with adjudicated debtors working in it, was still the 
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appendage to a Roman money-lender’s house, even in the third and 
fourth centuries after the Christian era, though the practice seems 
to have become rarer and rarer. The status of the Addictus 
Debitor, with its peculiar rights and obligations, is discussed by 
Quintilian (vii, 3) ; and Aulus Gellius (A.D. 160) observes— Addict 
namque unc et vinciri multos védemus, quia vinculorum poenam 
deterrimi homines contemnunt.” (xx. 1.) 

If the Addictus Debitor was adjudged to several creditors, they 
were allowed bythe Twelve ‘Tables to divide his body among them. 
No example was known of this power having been ever carried into 
effect, but the law was understood to give the power distinctly. 

It is useful to have before us the old Roman law of debtor and 
creditor, partly as a point of comparison with the ante-Solonian 
practice in Attica, partly to illustrate the difference drawn in an 
early state of society between the claim for the principal and the 
claim for the interest. 

See the Abhandlung of Von Savigny in the Transactions of the 
Rerlin Academy for 1833, p. 70-103; the subject is also treated by 
the same admirable expositor in his System des heutigen Rémischen 
Rechts, vol. v. sect. 219, and in Beylage xiv. ro, 11 of that volume. 

The same peculiar stringent process, which was available in the 
case of an action for Pecunia certa credita, was also specially ex- 
tended to the surety, who had paid down money to liquidate 
another man’s debt : the debtor, if insolvent, became his Addictus 
—this was the Actio Defenst. 1 have already remarked in a 
former note, that in the Attic law, a case analogous to this was the 
only one in which the original remedy against the person of the 
debtor was always maintained. When a man had paid money to 
redeem a citizen from captivity, the latter, if he did not repay it, 
became the slave of the party who had advanced the money. 

Walter (Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts, sect. 583-715, 2nd 
ed.) calls in question the above explanation of Von Savigny, on 
grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 

How long the feeling continued, that it was immoral and 
irreligious to receive any interest at all for money lent, may be 
seen from the following notice respecting the state of the law in 
France even down to 1789— 

“ Avant la Révolution Frangaise (de 1789) le prét A intérét n’é- 
tait pas également admis dans les diverses parties du royaume, 
Dans les pays de droit écrit, il était permis de stipuler Vintérét des 
deniers prétés : mais la jurisprudence des parlemens résistait souvent 
Acetusage. Suivant le droit commun des pays coutumiers, on ne 
pouvait stipuler aucun intérét pour le prét appelé en droit musuum. 
On tenait pour maxime que Vargent ne produisant rien par lui- 
méme, un tel prét devait étre gratuit: que la perception d’intéréts 
était une usure: & cet égard, on admettait assez généralement les 
principes du droit canoniqne. Du reste, la Iégislation et la juris- 
prudence variaient suivant les localités et suivant la nature des 
contrats et des obligations.” (Carette, Lois Annotées, ou Lois, 
Décrets, Ordonnances, Paris 1843; Note sur le Décret de 
Assemblée Nationale concernant le Prét et Intérét, Aodt 11, 1789.) 
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The National Assembly declared the legality of all loans on 
interest, “suivant le taux determiné par la loi,” but did not then fix 
any special rate. “Le décret du 11 Avril 1793 défendit la vente et 
achat du numéraire.” “La loi du 6 floréal, an 111, déclara que lor 
et argent sont marchandises ; mais elle fut rapportée par le décret 
du 2 prairial suivant. Les articles 1905 et 1907 du Code Civil 

ermettent le prét A intérét, mais au taux fixé ou autorisé par la loi. 
loi du 3 Sept. 1807 a fixé le taux d’intérét & 5 per cent. en 
matiére civile et 4 6 per cent. en matiére commerciale.” 

The article on Lending-houses, in Beckmann’s History of Inven- 
tions (vol. iii. p. 9-50), is highly interesting and instructive on the 
same subject. It traces the gradual calling in question, mitigation, 
and disappearance, of the ancient antipathy against taking interest 
for money ; an antipathy long sanctioned by the ecclesiastics as well 
as by the jurists. Lending-houses, or Monts de Piéié, were first 
commenced in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century, by 
some Franciscan monks, for the purpose of rescuing poor borrowers 
from the exorbitant exactions of the Jews : Pope Pius II. (2neas 
Silvius, one of the ablest of the popes, about 1458-1464) was the 
first who approved of one of them at Perugia, but even the paj 
sanction was long combated by a large proportion of ecclesiastics, 
At first it was to be purely charitable; not only neither giving 
interest to those who contributed money, nor taking interest from 
the borrowers—but not even providing fixed pay to the adminis- 
trators : interest was tacitly taken, but the popes were a long time 
before they would formally approve of such a practice. “At 
Vicenza, in order to avoid the reproach of usury, the artifice was 
employed of not demanding any interest, but admonishing the 
borrowers that they should givea remuneration according to their 
piety and ability.” (p. 31.) The Dominicans, partisans of the old 
doctrine, called these establishments Montes J/mpiefatis. A 
Franciscan monk, Bernardinus, one of the most active promoters 
of the Monts de Piété, did not venture to defend, but only to 
excuse as an unavoidable evil, the payment of wages to the clerks 
and administrators : “Speciosius ct religiosius fatcbatur Bernard- 
inus fore, si absque ullo penitus obolo et pretio mutuum daretur 
et commodaretur libere pecunia, sed pium opus et pauperum 
subsidium exiguo sic duraturum tempore. Non enim (inquit) 
tantus est ardor hominum, ut gubernatores et officiales, Montium 
ministerio necessarii, velint laborem hunc omnem gratis subire : 
quod si remunerandi sint ex sorte principali, vel ipso deposito, 
seu exili Montium rario, brevi_ exhaurietur, et commodum, 
opportunumque istud pauperum refugium ubique peribit.” (p. 33.) 

The council of Trent, during the following century, pronounced 
in favour of the legality and usefulness of these lending-houses, and 
this has since been understood to be the sentiment of the Catholic 
church generally. 

To trace this gradual change of moral feeling is highly instructive 
—the more so, as that general basis of sentiment, of which the 
antipathy against lending money on interest is only a particular 
case, still prevails largely in society and directs the current of 
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moral approbation and disapprobation. In some nations, as 
among the ancient Persians before Cyrus, this sentiment has 
been carried so far as to repudiate and despise all buying and 
selling. (Herodot. i. 153.) With many, the principle of reciprocity 
in human dealings appears, when conceived in theory, odious and 
contemptible, and goes by some bad name, such as egoism, selfish- 
ness, calculation, political economy, &c. ; the only sentiment which 
they will admit in theory, is, that the man who has, ought to be 
ready at all times to give away to him who has not; while the 
latter is encouraged to expect and require such gratuitous donation. 


CHAPTER XII 
EUB@A—CYCLADES 


Amonc the Ionic portion of Hellas are to be reckoned 
(besides Athens) Eubcea, and the numerous group of islands 
included between the southernmost Eubcean promontory, the 
eastern coast of Peloponnesus and the north-western coast of 
Kréte. Of these islands some are to be considered as outlying 
prolongations, in a south-easterly direction, of the mountain- 
system of Attica ; others, of that of Eubcea; while a certain 
number of them lie apart from either system, and seem re- 
ferable to a volcanic origin.1 To the first class belong Keés, 
Kythnus, Seriphus, Pholegandrus, Sikinus, Gyarus, Syra, Paros, 
and Anti-paros ; to the second class, Andros, Ténos, Mykonos, 
Délos, Naxos, Amorgos; to the third class, Kimélus, Mélos, 
Théra. These islands passed amongst the ancients by the 
general names of Cyclades and Sporades; the former de- 
nomination being commonly understood to comprise those 
which immediately surrounded the sacred island of Délos,— 
the latter being given to those which lay more scattered and 
apart, But the names are not applied with uniformity or 
steadiness even in ancient times: at present, the whole group 
are usually known by the title of Cyclades. 

The population of these islands was called Ionic—with the 
exception of Styraand Karystusin the southern part of Eubcea, 
and the island of Kythnus, which were peopled by Dryopes,? 
the same tribe as those who have been already remarked in the 
Argolic peninsula; and with the exception also of Mélos and 
Théra, which were colonies from Sparta. 

The island of Euboea, long and narrow like Kréte, and 


1 See Fiedler, Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 87. 
4 Verodot. viii. 46; Thucyd. vii. 57. 
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exhibiting a continuous backbone of lofty mountains from 
north-west to south-east, is separated from Bceotia at one point 
by a strait so narrow (celebrated in antiquity under the name 
of the Euripus), that the two were connected by a bridge for a 
large portion of the historical period of Greece, erected during 
the later times of the Peloponnesian war by the inhabitants of 
Chalkis.1_ Its general want of breadth leaves little room for 
plains. The area of the island consists principally of moun- 
tain, rock, dell, and ravine, suited in many parts for pasture, 
but rarely convenient for grain-culture or town habitations. 
Some plains there were, however, of great fertility, especially 
that of Lelantum,? bordering on the sea near Chalkis, and 
continuing from that city in a southerly direction towards 
Eretria. Chalkis and Eretria, both situated on the western 
coast, and both occupying parts of this fertile plain, were the 
two principal places in the island: the domain of each seems 
to have extended across the island from sea to sea.’ Towards 
the northern end of the island were situated Histizea, afterwards 
called Oreus—as well as Kérinthus and Dium: Athénz 
Diades, Aidépsus, AEge, and Orobie, are also mentioned on 
the north-western coast over against Lokris. Dystus, Styra, and 
Karystus are made known to us in the portion of the island 
south of Eretria—the two latter opposite to the Attic demes 
Hale Araphénides and Prasie.4 The wide extent of the 
island of Eubcea was thus distributed between six or seven 
cities, the larger and central portion belonging to Chalkis and- 
Eretria. But the extensive mountain lands, applicable only for 
pastures in the summer—for the most part public lands, let out 
for pasture to such proprietors as had the means of providing 
winter sustenance elsewhere for their cattle,--were never visited 
by any one except the shepherds. They were hardly better 
known to the citizens resident in Chalkis and Eretria than if 
they had been situated on the other side of the AZgean.® 

1 Diodor. xiii. 47. 

2 Kallimachus, Hymn, ad Delum, 289, with Spanheim’s note; Theognis, 
vy. 888 ; Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 8, 5. 

See Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. 14, p. 254 s4g. 
The passage of Theognis leads to the belief that Kérinthus formed part of 
the territory of Chalkis. 

8 Skylax (c. 59) treats the island of Skyrus as opposite to Eretria, the 
territory of which must therefore have included a portion of the eastern 
coast of Eubcea, as well as the western. He recognises only four cities in 
the island—Karystus, Eretria, Chalkis, and Hestiza, 

« Mannert, coe Gr. Rém. part viii, book i. c. 16, p. 248; 


Strabo, x. p. 445-44¢ 
The seventh Oration of Dio Chrysostom, which describes his shipwreck 
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The towns above enumerated in Eubcea, excepting Athenze 
Diades, all find a place in the Iliad. Of their history we know 
no particulars until considerably after 776 B.c. They are 
first introduced to us as Ionic, though in Homer the popula- 
tion are called Abantes. The Greek authors are never at a 
loss to give us the etymology of a name. While Aristotle tells 
us that the Abantes were Thracians who had passed over into 
the island from Abz in Phokis, Hesiod deduces the name of 
Eubcea from the cow 16,1 Hellopia, a district near Histizea, 
was said to have been founded by Hellops son of Ion: 
according to others, Acklus and Kothus, two Athenians,? were 
the founders, the former of Eretria, the latter of Chalkis and 
Kérinthus: and we are told, that among the demes of Attica, 
there were two named Histisea and Erctria, from whence some 
contended that the appellations of the two Eubcean towns were 
derived. Though Herodotus represents the population of 
Styra as Dryopian, there were others who contended that the 
town had originally been peopled from Marathon and the 
Tetrapolis of Attica, partly from the deme called Steireis. The 
principal writers whom Strabo consulted seem to trace the 
population of Eubcea, by one means or another, to an Attic 
origin; though there were peculiarities in the Eretrian dialect 
which gave rise to the supposition that they had been joined 
by settlers from Elis, or from the Triphylian Makistus. 

Our earliest historical intimations represent Chalkis and 


near Cape Kaphareus, on the island of Eubcea, and the shelter and 
kindness which he experienced from a poor mountain huntsman, presents 
one of the most interesting pictures remaining, of this purely rustic portion 
of the Greek population (Or. vii. p. 221 se7.)—men who never entered 
the city, and were strangers to the habits, manners, and dress there 
revailing—men who drank milk and were clothed in skins (yaAakrordras 
Tee, oimBdres, Eurip. Elektr. 169), yet nevertheless (as it seems) 
sessing right of citizenship (p. 238) which they never exercised. The 
industry of the poor men visited by Dion had brought into cultivation a 
little garden and field in a desert spot near Kaphareus, 

Two-thirds of the territory of this Euboic city consisted of barren moun- 
tain (p. 232); it must probably have been Karystus. 

‘The high lands of Eubcea were both uninhabited and difficult of approach, 
even at the time of the battle of Marathon, when Chalkis and Eretria had 
not greatly declined from the maximum of their power: the inhabitants of 
Eretria looked to 7a &kpa ris EvBolys as a refuge against the Persian force 
under Datis (Herod. vii. 100). 

1 Strabo, x. p. 445. 

® Plutarch, Quest. Gree. p. 296: Strab. x. p. 446 (whose statements 
are very lexed) ; Velleius Patercul. i. 4. 

According to Skymnus the Chian (v. 572), Chalkis was founded by 
Pand6rus son of Erechtheus, and Kérinthus by Kothén, from Athens. 
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Eretria as the wealthiest, most powerful, and most enterprising 
Tonic cities in European Greece—apparently surpassing 
Athens, and not inferior to Samos or Miletus. Besides the 
fertility of the plain Lelantum, Chalkis possessed the advantage 
of copper and iron ore—obtained in immediate proximity both 
to the city and to the sea—which her citizens smelted and 
converted into arms and other implements, with a very profit- 
able result. The Chalkidic sword acquired a distinctive 
renown.) In this mineral source of wealth several of the other 
islands shared: iron ore is found in Keés, Kythnus, and 
Seriphus, and traces are still evident in the latter island of 
extensive smelting formerly practised? Moreover in Siphnus, 
there were in early times veins of silver and gold, by which the 
inhabitants were greatly enriched ; though their large acquisi- 
tions, attested by the magnitude of the tithe * which they 
offered at the Delphian temple, were only of temporary 
duration, and belong principally to the seventh and sixth 
centuries before the Christian era. The island of Naxos too 
was at an early day wealthy and populous. Andros, Tends, 
Keés, and several other islands, were at one time reduced to 
dependence upon Eretria:* other islands seem to have been 
in like manner dependent upon Naxos, which at the time 
immediately preceding the Ionic revolt possessed a con- 
siderable maritime force, and could muster 8000 heavy-armed 
citizens '—a very large force for any single Grecian city. The 


1 Strabo, x. p. 446.—Idp 8 XaArwiBixal owdOas (Alksens, Fragm. 7, 
Schneidewin)—Xaaxidixbv xorhpioy (Aristophan. Equit, 237)—certainly 
belongs to the Euboic Chalkis, not to the Thrakian Chalkidiké. Boeckh, 
Staatshaushalt. der Athener, vol. ii. R 284, App. xi, cites Xarrbicd 
xorhpa in an inscription: compare Steph. Byz. XaAnls,—NavorwActrijs 
Eisolns, Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 219. 

2 See the mineralogical account ot the islands in Fiedler (Reisen, vol. ii. 
pp. 88, 118, 562). 

The’ copper and iron ore near Chalkis had ceased to be worked even in 
the time of Strabo : Fiedler indicates the probable site (vol. i. p. 443). 

® Herodot. iii. 57. nus, however, was still of considenble wealth 
and importance about 380 B.c.—see Isokrates, Or. xix. (Aigin.) s. 9-47. 
‘The Siphnians, in an evil hour, committed the wrong of withholding their 
tithe: the sea soon rushed in and rendered the mines ever afterwards un- 
workable (Pausan. x. 11, 2) 

* Strabo, x. p. 448, 

® Herodot. v. 31. Compare the accounts of these various islands in the 
recent voyages of Professor Ross, Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseln, 
val. i. letter 2; vol. ii, letter 15. 

pulation of Naxos is now about 11,000 souls; that of Andros 
ric Ross, vol. i, & 28; vol. ii, p, 22), 
But the extent and fertility of the Naxian plain perfectly suffice for that 
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military force of Eretria was not much inferior; for in the 
temple of the Amarynthian Artemis, nearly a mile from the 
city, to which the Eretrians were in the habit of marching in 
solemn procession to celebrate the festival of the goddess, 
there stood an ancient column setting forth that the procession 
had been performed by no less than 3000 hoplites, 600 horse- 
men, and 60 chariots! The date of tis inscription cannot be 
known, but it can hardly be earlier than the 45th Olympiad, or 
600 B.c.—near about the time of the Solonian legislation. 
Chalkis was still more powerful than Eretria: both were 
in early times governed by an oligarchy, which among the 
Chalkidians was called the Hippobote or Horsefeeders— 
proprietors probably of most part of the plain called Lelantum, 
and employing the adjoining mountains as summer pasture for 
their herds. The extent of their property is attested by the 
large number of 4000 Kleruchs or out-freemen, whom Athens 
quartered upon their lands, after the victory gained over them 
when they assisted the expelled Hippias in his efforts to regain 
the Athenian sceptre.? 

Confining our attention, as we now do, to the first two 
centuries of Grecian history, or the interval between 776 B.c. 
and 560 B.c, there are scarce any facts which we can produce 
to ascertain the condition of these Ionic islands. Two or 
three circumstances however may be named which go to 
confirm our idea of their early wealth and importance. 

1. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presents to us the island 
of Délos as the centre of a great periodical festival in honour 
of Apollo, celebrated by all the cities, insular and continental, 
of the Ionic name. What the date of this hymn is, we have no 
means of determining. Thucydidés quotes it without hesitation 
as the production of Homer, and doubtless it was in his time 
universally accepted as such—though modern critics concur in 
regarding both that and the other hymns as much later than 
the Iliad and Odyssey: Yet it cannot probably be later than 
600 B.c. The description of the Ionic visitors presented to us 
in this hymn is splendid and imposing. The number of their 
ships, the display of their finery, the beauty of their women, the 
athletic exhibitions as well as the matches of song and dance 
—all these are represented as making an ineffaceable impression 


aggregate population of 100,000 souls, which seems implied inthe account 
He 


jerodotus. 





77; Aristotles, Fragment. xep Modsrady, ed. Neumann, 
Pp. Il{-112: compare Aristot. Polit. iv. 3, 2, 
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on the spectator :1 ‘the assembled Ionians look as if they were 
beyond the reach of old age or death.” Such was the magnifi- 
cence of which Délos was the periodical theatre, calling forth 
the voices and poetical genius not merely of itinerant bards, 
but also of the Delian maidens in the temple of Apollo, during 
the century preceding 560 B.c. At that time it was the great 
central festival of the Ionians in Asia and Europe ; frequented 
by the twelve Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor, as well as by 
Athens and Chalkis in Europe. It had not yet been super- 
seded by the Ephesia as the exclusive festival of these Asiatics ; 
nor had the Panathenza of Athens reached the importance 
which afterwards came to belong to them during the plenitude 
of the Athenian power. 

We find both Polykratés of Samos, and Peisistratus of Athens, 
taking a warm interest in the sanctity of Délos and the celebrity 
of her festival.? But it was partly the rise of these two great 
Ionian despots, partly the conquests of the Persians in Asia 
Minor, which broke up the independence of the numerous 
petty Ionian cities, during the last half of the sixth century 
before the Christian era; hence the great festival at Délos 
gradually declined in importance. Though never wholly inter- 
mitted, it was shorn of much of its previous ornament, ‘and 
especially of that which constituted the first of all ornaments 
—the crowd of joyous visitors. And Thucydidés, when he 
notices the attempt made by the Athenians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in the height of their naval supremacy, to revive 
the Delian festival, quotes the Homeric Hymn to Apollo as a 
certificate of its foregone and long-forgotten splendour. We 
perceive that even /e could find no better evidence than this 
hymn, for Grecian transactions of a century anterior to Peisis- 
tratus—and we may therefore judge how imperfectly the history 
of this period was known to the men who took part in the 
Peloponnesian war. The hymn is exceedingly precious as an 
historical document, because it attests to us a transitory glory 
and extensive association of the Ionic Greeks on both sides of 
the Aegean Sea, which the conquests of the Lydians first, and 
of the Persians afterwards, overthrew—a time when the hair of 
the wealthy Athenian was decorated with golden ornaments, 


2 Hom, Hymn, Apoll. Del, 146-176 ; Thucyd 
Pais aydrous Kai ay é 
Oe Ee li ie 
Sige Muceaeeedite there oree 
Nijds 7° axeias, 98° abrav xpryjmara woAAG. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 104. 
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and his tunic made of linen, like that of the Milesians and 
Ephesians, instead of the more sober costume and woollen 
clothing which he subsequently copied from Sparta and Pelo- 
ponnesus—a time too when the Ionic name had not yet 
contracted that stain of effeminacy and cowardice which stood 
imprinted upon it in the time of Herodotus and Thucydidés, 
and which grew partly out of the subjugation of the Asiatic 
Tonians by Persia, partly out of the antipathy of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Dorians to Athens. The author of the Homeric 
Hymn, in describing the proud Ionians who thronged in his 
day to the Delian festival, could hardly have anticipated a time 
to come when the name Jonian would become a reproach, 
such as the European Greeks, to whom it really belonged, 
were desirous of disclaiming.? 

2. Another illustrative fact in reference both to the Ionians 
generally, and to Chalkis and Eretria in particular, during the 
century anterior to Peisistratus,—is to be found in the war 
between these two cities respecting the fertile plain Lelantum 
which lay between them. In general, it appears, these two 
important towns maintained harmonious relations. But there 
were some occasions of dispute, and one in particular, wherein 
a formidable war ensued between them, several allies joining 
with each. It is remarkable that this was the only war known 
to Thucydidés, (anterior to the Persian conquest,) which had 
risen above the dignity of a mere quarrel between neighbours ; 
and in which so many different states manifested a disposition 
to interfere, as to impart to it a semi-Hellenic character.® 
Respecting the allies of each party on this occasion we know 
only, that the Milesians lent assistance to Eretria, and the 
Samians, as well as the Thessalians and the Chalkidic colonies 
in Thrace, to Chalkis. A column, still visible during the time 
of Strabo in the temple of the Amarynthian Artemis near 
Eretria, recorded the covenant entered into mutually by the 
two belligerents, to abstain from missiles, and to employ 
nothing but hand-weapons. The Eretrians are said to have 
been superior in horse, but they were vanquished in the battle: 


1 Thucyd. i. 6, 8: 7d &Bpodlacror, &e. 

2 Herodot. i 143. Of wév vuv HAAot “loves Kal of ’AGnvaior Epvyov 7d 
obvoua, ob Bovddpevor “Iwves xexAFrGa:—an assertion unquestionable with 
reference to the times immediately preceding Herodotus, but not equally 
admissible in regard to the earlier times. Compare Thucyd. i. 124 (with the 
Scholium), and also v. 93 viii. 25. 

3 Thucyd. i. 15. The second Messenian war cannot have appeared to 
‘Thucydidés as having enlisted so many allies on each side as Panpanias 
represents, 
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the tomb of Kleomachus of Pharsalus, a distinguished warrior 
who had perished in the cause of the Chalkidians, was erected 
in the agora of Chalkis. We know nothing of the date, the 
duration, or the particulars of this war ;1 bu: it seems that the 
Eretrians were worsted, though their city always maintained its 
dignity as the second state in the island. Chalkis was decidedly 
the first, and continued to be flourishing, populous and com- 
mercial, long after it had lost its political importance, throughout 
all the period of Grecian independent history.? 

3. Of the importance of Chalkis and Eretria, during the 
seventh and part of the eighth century before the Christian 
era, we gather other evidences—partly in the fumerous 
colonies founded by them (to which I shall advert in a 
subsequent chapter),—partly in the prevalence throughout a 
large portion of Greece, of the Euboic scale of weight and 
money. What the quantities and proportions of this scale 
were, has been first shown by M. Boeckh in his ‘ Metrologie.’ 
It was of Eastern origin, and the gold collected by Dareius in 
tribute throughout the vast Persian empire was ordered to be 
delivered in Euboic talents. Its divisions—the talent equal to 
60 minz, the mina equal to roo drachms, the drachm equal to 
6 obols—were the same as those of the scale called Aginzan, 
introduced by Pheidén of Argos. But the six obols of the 
Euboic drachm contained a weight of silver equal only to five 
£ginzan obols, so that the Euboic denominations—drachm, 
mina, and talent—were equal only to five-sixths of the same 
denominations in the A®ginzan scale. It was the Euboic scale 
which prevailed at Athens before the debasement introduced 
by Solon; which debasement (amounting to about 27 per cent., 
as has been mentioned in a previous chapter), created a third 
scale called the Attic, distinct both from the Aginzan and 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 448; Herodot. v. 99; Plutarch, Amator. p. 760— 
valuable by the reference to Aristotle. 

Hesiod passed over from Askra to Chalkis, (on the occasion of the 
funeral games Pelebinteg By the sons of Amphidames in honour of their 
deceased father,) and gained a triped as prize by his tong or recital (Opp. 
Di. 656). According to the Scholia, Amphidamas was king of Chalkis, 
who perished in the war against Eretria respecting Lelantum. But it 
appears that Plutarch threw out the lines as spurious, though he acknow- 
ledges Amphidamas as a vigorous champion of Chalkis in this war. See 
Septem Sapient. Conviv. c. 10, p. 153. 

‘This visit of Hesiod to Chalkis was rej nted as the scene of his 
poetical competition with and victory over Homer (see the Certamen Hom. 
et Hes. p. 315, ed. Gottl.). 

2 See the striking description of Chalkis given by Dikearchus in the 
Blos ‘EAAddos (Fragment. p. 146, ed. Fuhr). 
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Euboic—standing to the former in the ratio of 3: 5, and to the 
latter in the ratio of 18:25. It seems plain that the Euboic 
scale was adopted by the Ionians through their intercourse with 
the Lydians1 and other Asiatics, and that it became naturalised 
among their cities under the name of the Euboic, because 
Chalkis and Eretria were the most actively commercial states 
in the AZgean—just as the superior commerce of A®gina, among 
the Dorian states, had given to the scale introduced by Pheidén 
of Argos the name of Zginzan. The fact of its being so 
called indicates a time when these two Eubcean cities surpassed 
Athens in maritime power and extended commercial relations, 
and when they stood among the foremost of the Ionic cities 
throughout Greece. The Euboic scale, after having been 
debased by Solon in reference to coinage and money, still 
continued in use at Athens for merchandise. The Attic 
mercantile mina retained its primitive Euboic weight.? 


CHAPTER XIII 
ASIATIC IONIANS 


THERE existed at the commencement of historical Greece in 
776 B.c., besides the Ionians in Attica and the Cyclades, twelve 
Tonian cities of note on or near the coast of Asia Minor, besides 
a few others less important. Enumerated from south to north, 
they stand—Milétus, Mytis, Priéné, Samos, Ephesus, Kolophén, 
Lebedus, Teés, Erythre, Chios, Klazomenz, Phékea. 

That these cities, the great omament of the Ionic name, were 
founded by emigrants from European Greece, there is no reason 
to doubt. How or when they were founded, we have no history 
to tell us: the legend, which has already been set forth in a 
preceding chapter, gives us a great event called the Ionic 
migration, referred by chronologists to one special year, 140 
years after the Trojan war. This massive grouping belongs to 
the character of legend. The ‘Zolic and Ionic emigrations, as 
well as the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, are each invested 
with unity and imprinted upon the imagination as the results of 
a single great impulse. But such is not the character of the 
historical colonies: when we come to relate the Italian and 
Sicilian emigrations, it will appear that each colony has its own 
separate nativity and causes of existence. In the case of the 


} Herodot, i. 94. | See Boeckh’s Metrologie, c. 8 and 9. 
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Tonic emigration, this large scale of legendary conception is 
more than usually conspicuous, since to that event is ascribed 
the foundation or re-peopling both of the Cyclades and of the 
Asiatic Ionian cities. 

Euripidés treats Ion,! the son of Kreusa by Apollo, as the 
planter of these latter cities. But the more current form of the 
legend assigns that honour to the sons of Kodrus, two of whom 
are especially named, corresponding to the two greatest of the 
ten continental Ionic cities: Androklus as founder of Ephesus, 
Neileus of Milétus. These two towns are both described as 
founded directly from Athens, The others seem rather to 
be separate settlements, neither consisting of Athenians, nor 
emanating from Athens, but adopting the characteristic Ionic 
festival of the Apaturia and (in part at least) the Ionic tribes— 
and receiving princes from the Kodrid families at Ephesus or 
Milétus, as a condition of being admitted into the Pan-Ionic 
confederate festival. The poet Mimnermus ascribed the founda- 
tion of his native city Kolophén to emigrants from Pylus in 
Peloponnesus, under Andraemén : Teés was settled by Minyze 
of Orchomenus, under Athamas: Klazomenz by settlers from 
Kle6ne and Phlius, Phékza by Phokians, Priéné in large 
portion by Kadmeians from Thebes. And with regard to the 
powerful islands of Chios and Samos, it does not appear that 
their native authors—the Chian poet Ion or the Samian poet 
Asius—ascribed to them a population emanating from Athens. 
Nor could Pausanias make out from the poems of Ion how it 
happened that Chios came to form a part of the Ionic federation.? 
Herodotus especially dwells upon the number of Grecian tribes 
and races who contributed to supply the population of the twelve 
Tonic cities—Minye from Orchomenus, Kadmeians, Dryopians, 
Phokians, Molossians, Arkadian Pelasgians, Dorians from 
Epidaurus, and “several other sections” of Greeks. Moreover 
he particularly singles out the Milesians, as claiming for them- 
selves the truest lonic blood, and as having started from the 
Prytaneium at Athens ; thus plainly implying his belief that the 
majority at least of the remaining settlers did not take their 
departure from the same hearth.® 
id. Lon, 74. werlorop? *Acidtos xOov5s. 

® Pousan. vii. 4, 6. Tocatra elpneéra és Xlovs “lava ebploxw* od pdvrot 
dxeiv} ‘ye elpnne, Kad’ fwriva alrlay Xia reAdiiaw és “lavas. 

Respecting Samos, and its primitive Karian inhabitants, displaced by 
Patrokiés and Tembrion at the head of Grecian emigrants, see Etymol. 
Mag. v. ’Aorumdaaa, 


3" Herodot. i, 146. exel, Bs yé Er wAAAoy obror (i.e. the inhabitants 
of the Pan-Ionie Dodekapolis) ‘tevés eli ray KAAwy "Idvaw, ) xdrdedy ri 
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But the most striking information which Herodotus conveys 
to us is, the difference of language or dialect which marked 
these twelve cities. Milétus, My(s and Priéné, all situated on 
the soil of the Karians, had one dialect: Ephesus, Kolophén, 
Lebedus, Teds, Klazomenz and Phékea, hada dialect common 
to all, but distinct from that of the three preceding : Chios and 
Enrythra exhibited a third dialect, and Samos by itself a fourth. 
The historian does not content himself with simply nating such 
quadruple variety of speech ; he employs very strong terms to 
express the degree of dissimilarity.1_ ‘The testimony of Herodotus 
as to these dialects is of course indisputable. 

Instead of one great Ionic emigration, then, the statements 
above cited conduct us rather to the supposition of many 
separate and successive settlements, formed by Greeks of 
different sections, mingling with and modified by pre-existing 
Lydians and Karians, and subsequently allying themselves with 
Milétus and Ephesus into the so-called Ionic Amphiktyony. 
As a condition of this union, they are induced to adopt among 
their chiefs, princes of the Kodrid gens or family; who are 
called sons of Kadrus, but who are not for that reason to 
be supposed necessarily contemporary with Androklus or 
Neileus. 

The chiefs selected by some of the cities are said to have 
been Lykians,? of the heroic family of Glaukus and Bellerophon : 
there were other cities wherein the Kodrids and the Glaukids 


-yeybract, pwptn xoAAd A€yew" Tov ~ABayres uly CE EXBolns clad obx éraxiory 
poipa, rola: "Iuvlgs néra obtt rob dvduaros oidév' Muda Bt Opyouéviot 
avapeulxaras, xa) Kadueior, nelApbowes, xal bexies awabdepsor, nal Modoooul, 
nal 'Apkddes MeAaoyol, nal Awpides Emjdaipiot, GAAa Te LOvea woAAd 
vopeulxaras, Of Bt abréwy, &xb rod Mputarntey 705 'AOyvator dpundérres, 
kal voplCovres yervadraror elvas 'Idvav, obros b¢ ob -wraikas Hydyor70 els 
dxoinlny, dAAR Kacipas toxov, rev eplvevcay robs yoveas . . . Tabra Bt Fy 
yudpeve dy MiAtre. 

The polemical tone, in which this remark of Herodotus is delivered, 
is explained by Dahlmann on the supposition that it was destined to 
confute certain boastful pretensions of the Milesian Hekataus (see Bahr, 
ad loc., and Klausen ad Hekatzei Frag. 225). 

The test of Jorism, according to the statement of Herodotus, is, that 
a city should derive its origin from Athens, and that it should celebrate the 
solemnity of the Apaturia (i. 147). But we must construe both these tests 
with indulgence. Ephesus and Kolophén were Ionic, though neither of them 
celebrated the Apaturia. And the colony might be formed under the 
auspices of Athens, though the settlers were neither natives, nor even 
of kindred race with the natives, of Attica. 

1 Herod. i. 142, Ephesus, Kolophén, Lebedus, Teés, Klazomenz, 
Phoksea—abra: al rédcis riot xpdrepov AexGelonar Suodoyéovar Kari 
Paccay oddly, cpl Bt suoperéover, 

2 Herodot, i. 146. 
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were chiefs conjointly. Respecting the dates of these separate 
settlements, we cannot give any account, for they lie beyond the 
commencement of authentic history. We see some ground for 
believing that most of them existed for some time previous to 
776 8.C., but at what date the federative solemnity uniting the 
twelve cities was commenced, we do not know. 

The account of Herodotus shows us that these colonies were 
composed of mixed sections of Greeks,—an important circum- 
stance in estimating their character. Such was usually the case 
more or less in respect to all emigrations. Hence the establish- 
ments thus planted contracted at once, generally speaking, both 
more activity and more instability than was seen among those 
Greeks who remained at home, among whom the old habitual 
routine had not been counterworked by any marked change of 
place or of social relations. For in a new colony it became 
necessary to alter the classification of the citizens, to range them 
together in fresh military and civil divisions, and to adopt new 
characteristic sacrifices and religious ceremonies as bonds of 
union among all the citizens conjointly. At the first outset of 
a colony, moreover, there were inevitable difficulties to be 
surmounted which imposed upon its leading men the necessity 
of energy and forethought—more especially in regard to maritime 
affairs, on which not only their connexion with the countrymen 
whom they had left behind, but also their means of establishing 
advantageous relations with the population of the interior, 
depended. At the same time, the new arrangements indis- 
pensable among the colonists were far from working always 
harmoniously ; dissension and partial secessions were not un- 
frequent occurrences. And what has been called the mobility 
of the Ionic race, as compared with the Doric, is to be ascribed 
in a great measure to this mixture of races and external stimulus 
arising out of expatriation. For there is no trace of it in Attica 
anterior to Solon; while on the other hand, the Doric colonies 
of Korkyra and Syracuse exhibit a population not less excit-" 
able than the Ionic towns generally,! and much more so than 
the Ionic colony of Massalia, The remarkable commercial 
enterprise, which will be seen to characterise Milétus, Samos 
and Phokza, belongs but little to anything connected with the 
Ionic temperament. 

All the Ionic towns, except Klazomenze and Phokcea, are repre- 
sented to have been founded on some pre-existing settlements 

1 Thucyd. vi. 17, about the Sicilian Greeks—Sxaus re yap tumulkrois 
ronserdpotew al dacs, xal pg8las txover ray woderiy Tas peroBords Kal 
émidoxds. 
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of Karians, Lelegians, Kretans, Lydians, or Pelasgians.’ In 
some cases these previous inhabitants were overcome, slain, 
or expelled; in others they were accepted as fellow-residents, 
so that the Grecian cities, thus established, acquired a con- 
siderable tinge of Asiatic customs and feelings. What is related 
by Herodotus respecting the first establishment of Neileus and 
his emigrants at Milétus is in this point of view remarkable. 
They took out with them no women from Athens (the historian 
says), but found wives in the Karian women of the place, whose 
husbands and fathers they overcame and put to death ; andthe 
women, thus violently seized, manifested their repugnance by 
taking a solemn oath among themselves that they would never 
eat with their new husbands, nor ever call them by their personal 
names. This same pledge they imposed upon their daughters ; 
but how long the practice lasted we are not informed. We may 
suspect from the language of the historian that traces of it were 
visible even in his day, in the family customs of the Milesians. 
The population of this greatest of the Ionic towns must thus 
have been half of Karian breed. It is to be presumed that what 
is true of Neileus and his companions would be found true also 
respecting most of the maritime colonies of Greece, and that 
the vessels which took them out would be scantily provided with 
women. But on this point unfortunately we are left without 
information, 

‘The worship of Apollo Didymaus, at Branchida near Milétus 
—thatof Artemis, near Ephesus—and that of the Apollo Klarius, 
near Kolophén—seems to have existed among the native Asiatic 
population before the establishmentof either of these three cities. 
To maintain such pre-existing local rites was not less congenial 
to the feelings than beneficial to the interests, of the Greeks. All 
the three establishments acquired increased celebrity under 
Ionic administration, contributing in their turn to the prosperity 
of the towns to which they were attached. Milétus, Myds, and 
Priéné were situated on or near the productive plain of the river 
Meander ; while Ephesus was in like manner planted near the 
mouth of the Kaister, thus immediately communicating with 
the productive breadth of land separating Mount Tmiélus on the 
north from Mount Mességis on the south, through which that 
tiver runs: Kolophén is only a very few miles north of the 
same river. Possessing the best means of communication with 
the interior, these three towns seem to have thriven with greater 
rapidity than the rest ; and they, together with the neighbouring 
island of Samos, constituted in early times the strength of the 


1 See Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, b iv.e, 10, p. 93+ 
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Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. The situation of the sacred precinct 
of Poseid6n (where this festival was celebrated), on the north 
side of the promontory of Mykalé, near Prién8, and between 
Ephesus and Milétus, seems to show that these towns formed 
the primitive centre to which the other Ionian settlements 
became gradually aggregated. For it was by no means a 
centrical site with reference to all the twelve ; so that Thalés of 
Milétus—who at a subsequent period recommended a more 
intimate political union between the twelve Ionic towns, and 
the establishment of a common government to manage their 
collective affairs—indicated Teés,! and not Priéné, as the suit- 
able place for it. Moreover it seems that the Pan-Ionic festival,? 
though still formally continued, had lost its importance before 
the time of Thucydidés, and had become practically superseded 
by the festival of the Ephesia, near Ephesus, where the cities of 
Tonia found a more attractive place of meeting. 

An island close adjoining to the coast, or an outlying tongue 
of land connected with the continent by a narrow isthmus, and 
presenting some hill sufficient for an acropolis, seem to have 
been considered as the most favourable situations for Grecian 
colonial settlement. To one or other of these descriptions 
most of the Ionic cities conform.’ The city of Milétus at the 
height of its power had four separate harbours, formed probably 
by the aid of the island of Ladé and one or two islets which 
lay close off against it. The Karian or Kretan establishment, 
which the Ionic colonists found on their arrival and conquered, 
was situated on an eminence overhanging the sea, and became 
afterwards known by the name of Old Milétus, at a time when 
the new Ionic town had been extended down to the waterside and 
rendered maritime.‘ The territory of this important city seems 
to have comprehended both the southern promontory called 


1 Herodot. i. 170. 

® Both Diodorus (xv, 49) and Dionysius of Halikarnassus (A. R. iv. 25) 
speak as if the convocation or festival had been formally transferred to 
Ephesus, in consequence of the insecurity of the meetings near Mykalé ; 
Strabo on the contrary speaks of the Pan-lonia as if they were still in his 
time celebrated in the original spot (xiv. p. 636-638) under the care of the 
Priéneans. The formal transfer is not probable: Thucydidés (iii, 104) 
proves that in his time the festival of Ephesia was practically the Pan-Ionic 
rendezvous, though Herodotus does not seem to have conceived it as such. 
See Guhl, Ephesiaca, part iii. p. 117; and K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst- 
liche Alterthiimer der Griechen, c. 66, p. 343. 

4 The site of Milétus is best indicated by Arrian, i, 19-20; see that 
of Phokeea, Erythre, Myonnésus, Klazomenz, Koloph6n, Teds (Strabo, xiv. 
p- 644-645 ; Pausan. vil. 3, 2; Livy, xxxvii. 27-31 ; Thucyd. viii. 31). 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 635. 

VOL, Ill. ° 
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Poseidium and the greater part of the northern promontory of 
Mykalé,) reaching on both sides of the river Meander. The 
inconsiderable town of Myus® on the southern bank of the 
Meander, an offset seemingly formed by the secession of some 
Milesian malcontents under a member of the Neleid gens 
named Kydrélus, maintained for a long time its autonomy, but 
was at length absorbed into the larger unity of Milétus ; its 
swampy territory having been rendered uninhabitable by a 
plague of gnats. Priéné acquired an importance, greater than 
naturally belonged to it, by its immediate vicinity to the holy 
Pan-Ionic temple and its function of administering the sacred 
rites ®_a dignity which it probably was only permitted to enjoy 
in_ consequence of the jealousies of its greater neighbours 
Milétus, Ephesus, and Samos.‘ The territories of these Grecian 
cities seem to have been interspersed with Karian villages, 
probably in the condition of subjects. 

It is rare to find a genuine Greek colony established at any 
distance from the sea; but the two Asiatic towns called Mag- 
nésia form exceptions to this position—one situated on the 
south side of the Meander, or rather on the river Lethzeus, 
which runs into the Meander; the other more northerly, 
adjoining to the Aolic Greeks, on the northern declivity of 
Mount Sipylus, and near to the plain of the river Hermus. The 
settlement of both these towns dates before the period of history. 
The tale® which we read affirms them to be settlements from 
the Magnétes in Thessaly, formed by emigrants who had first 
passed into Kréte, under the orders of the Delphian oracle, and 
next into Asia, where they are said to have extricated the Ionic 
and Zolic colonists, then recently arrived, from a position of 
danger and calamity. By the side of this story, which can 
neither be verified nor contradicted, it is proper to mention 
the opinion of Niebuhr, that both these towns of Magnésia are 
remnants of a’primitive Pelasgic population, akin to, but not 
emigrants from, the Magnétes of Thessaly—Pelasgians whom 


1 Strabo, xiv. p. 633; Herod. ix. 97-99. Td Mogl8eov ray MiAnolov, 

SURabo, Bue 6365 Vitruvius, iv. 1 5 Pot 
trabo, xiv. p. 636; Vitruvius, iv. 1; Polysn. viii. 35. 

3 Strabo, xiv. p. 636-638. 

4 Thucyd. i. 116. 

® Conon, Narrat. 29; Strabo, xiv. p. 636-647. 

The story in Parthenius about Leukippus, leader ray SexarevOévrwy ae 
Sépns bx’ "ABp4rou, who came to the Ephesian territory and acquired 
possession of the pee called Kretinazon by the treachery of Leukophryé, 
daughter of Mandrolytos, whether truth or romance, is one of the notices 
of Thessalian migration into those parts (Parthen. Narrat. 6). 
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he supposes to have occupied both the valley of the Hermus 
and that of the Kaister, anterior to the AZolic and Ionic migra- 
tions. In support of this opinion, it may be stated that there 
were towns bearing the Pelasgic name of Larissa, both near the 
Hermus and near the Mzander; Menekratés of Elea consid- 
ered the Pelasgians as having once occupied most part of that 
coast ; and O. Miiller even conceives the Tyrrhenians to have 
been Pelasgians from Tyrrha, a town in the interior of Lydia 
south of Tmélus. The point is one upon which we have not 
sufficient evidence to advance beyond conjecture.! 

Of the Ionic towns, with which our real knowledge of Asia 
Minor begins, Milétus? was the most powerful. Its celebrity 
was derived not merely from its own wealth and population, 
but also from the extraordinary number of its colonies, estab- 
lished principally in the Propontis and Euxine, and amounting, 
as we are told by some authors, to not less than 75 or 80. 
Respecting these colonies I shall speak presently, in treating of 
the general colonial expansion of Greece during the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c.; at present it is sufficient to notice, that 
the islands of Ikarus and Lerus,® not far from Samos and the 
Ionic coast generally, were among the places planted with 
Milesian settlers. 

The colonisation of Ephesus by Androklus appears to be 
connected with the Ionic occupation of Samos, so far as the 


1 Strabo, xiii, p. 621. See Niebuhr, Kleine Historische Schriften, p 371; 
O. Miller, Etrusker, Einleitung, ii. 5, p. 80. The evidence on which 
Milller’s conjecture is built seems however unusually slender, and the 
identity of Tyrrhénos and Torrhébos, or the supposed confusion of the one 
with the other, is in no way made out. Eelascians are spoken of in Trallés 
and Aphrodisias as well as in Nino® (Steph. Byz, v. Nuéz), but this name 
seems destined to present nothing but problems and delusions. 

Respecting Magnésia on the Meander, consult Aristot. ap. Athen. iv. 
Pp. 173, who calls the town a colony from Delphi. But the intermediate 
settlement of these colonists in Kréte, or even the reality of any town 
called Magnésia in Kréte, appears very questionable : Plato’s statement 

. iv. 702; xi. 919) can hardly be taken as any evidence. Compare 
O. Muller, History of tie Dorians, book ii. ch. 3; Hoeckh, Kreta, 
book iii. vol. ii, p. 413. Miller gives these “Sager” too much in the 
style of real facts: the worship of Apollo at Magnésia on the Meander 
(Paus. x. 32, 4) cannot be thought to prove much, considering how exten- 
sively that god was worshipped along the Asiatic coast, from Lykia' to 

‘roas. 

The great antiquity of this Grecian establishment was ised in the 
time of the Roman emperors ; see Inscript. No. 2910 in Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

® "Noovtns xpdoxnua (Herodot. v. 28). 

® Strabo, xiv. p. 635. Ikarus or Ikaria however appears in later times 
as belonging to Samos and used only for pasture (Strabo, p. 639 ; x. p. 488). 
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confused statements which we find enable us to discern. 
Androklus is said to have lingered upon that island for a long 
time, until the oracle vouchsafed to indicate to him what 
particular spot to occupy on the continent. At length, the 
indication being given, he planted his colonists at the fountain 
of Hypelzon and on a portion of the hill of Koréssus, within a 
short distance of the temple and sanctuary of Artemis ; whose 
immediate inhabitants he respected and received as brethren, 
while he drove away for the most part the surrounding Lele- 
gians and Lydians, The population of the new town of 
Ephesus was divided into three tribes,—the pre-existing inhab- 
itants, or Ephesians proper, the Bennians, and the Euénymeis, 
so named (we are told) from the deme Euonymus in Attica.! 
So much did the power of Androklus increase, that he was 
enabled to conquer Samos, and to expel from it the prince 
Leégorus. Of the retiring Samians, a part are said to have 
gone to Samothrace and to have there established themselves ; 
while another portion acquired possession of Marathésium near 
Ephesus, on the adjoining continent of Asia Minor, from 
whence, after a short time, they recovered their island, compel- 
ling Androklus to return to Ephesus, It seems, however, that 
in the compromise and treaty which ensued, they yielded pos- 
session of Marathésium to Androklus,? and confined themselves 
to Anza, a more southerly district farther removed from the 
Ephesian settlement, and immediately opposite to the island of 
Samos. Androklus is said to have perished in a battle fought 
for the defence of Priéné, which town he had come to aid 
against an attack of the Karians, His dead body was brought 
from the field and buried near the gates of Ephesus, where the 
tomb was yet shown during the days of Pausanias. But a 
sedition broke out against his sons after him, and the malcon- 
tents strengthened their party by inviting reinforcements from 
Te6s and Karina. The struggle which ensued terminated in 
the discontinuance of the kingly race and the establishment of 
a republican government—the descendants of Androklus being 
allowed to retain both considerable honorary privileges and the 
hereditary priesthood of the Eleusinian Démétér. The newly- 
received inhabitants were enrolled in two new tribes, making in 
all five tribes, which appear to have existed throughout the 
historical times at Ephesus.* It appears too that a certain 

1 Kreophyl vill. p. 3 Ephor. Fi 2, ed. Marx; 
Stephan. 6 ¥. Siva: ran Guhl, Pe stedach Pp yea enters 

2 Pausan. vii. 

® The account oe Ephorus ap. Steph. Byz, v. Bévva, attests at least the 
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number of fugitive proprietors from Samos found admission 
among the Ephesians and received the freedom of the city; 
and the part of the city in which they resided acquired the 
name of Samorna or Smyrna, by which name it was still known 
in the time of the satirical poet Hipp6nax, about 530 B.c.1 
Such are the stories which we find respecting the infancy of 
the Ionic Ephesus. The fact of its increase and of its con- 
siderable acquisitions of territory, at the expense of the neigh- 
bouring Lydians,? is at least indisputable. It does not appear 
to have been ever very powerful or enterprising at sea. Few 
maritime colonies owed their origin to its citizens. But its 
situation near the mouth and the fertile plain of the Kaister 
was favourable both to the multiplication of its inland depend- 
encies and to its trade with the interior. A despot named 
Pythagoras is said to have subverted by stratagem the previous 
government of the town, at some period before Cyrus, and to 
have exercised power for a certain time with great cruelty.* It 
is worthy of remark, that we find no trace of the existence of 
the four Ionic tribes at Ephesus ; and this, when coupled with 
the fact that neither Ephesus nor Kolophén solemnised the 
liar Ionic festival of the Apaturia, is one among other 
Indications that the Ephesian population had little community 
of race with Athens, though the Cikist may have been of heroic 
Athenian family. Guhl attempts to show, on mistaken grounds, 
that the Greek settlers at Ephesus were mostly of Arkadian 
origin.* 
Kolophén—about fifteen miles north of Ephesus, and 


existence of the five tribes at Ephesus, whether his account of their origin 
and primitive history be well-founded or not. See also Strabo, xiv. p. 633 ; 
Steph. Byz. v. Eéavopla. Karéné or Kariné is in Aoolis, near Pitana and 
Gryneium (Herod. vii. 42 5 Steph. Byz, Kaphrn). 

Stephan, Byz. v. Xduopva; Hesych. Yayovla; Athenaus, vi. p. 2675 
Hippénax, Fragm. 32, Schneid. ; Strabo, xiv. p. 633. Some however 
said that the vcus of Ephesus, called Smyrna, derived its name from 
‘an Amazon, 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 620, 

3 Bato ap. Suidas, v. Muéayépas, In this article of Suidas, however, it is 
stated that “‘ the Ephesian Pythagoras put down by means of a crafty plot 
the government of those who were called the Basilide.” Now Aristotle 
talks (Polit, v. 5, 4) of the oligarchy of the Basilidz at Erythre. It is 
hardly likely that there should have been an oligarchy called by that same 
name both at Erythre and Ephesus: there is here some confusion between 
Erythree and Ephesus which we are unable to clear up. Bato of Sindpé 
wrote a book wep) ray & Epéow Tupdovay (Athenzus, vii. p. 289). 

4 Guhl, Ephesiaca, cap. ii. s. 2, p. 28. The passage which he cites in 
Aristeidés (Or. xlii. p. 523) refers not to Ephesus, but to Pergamus, and to 
the mythe of Augé and Télephas; compare ibid. p. 251. 
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divided from the territory of the latter by the precipitous 
mountain range called Gallésium—though a member of the 
Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony, seems to have had no Ionic origin. 
It recognised neither an Athenian CEkist nor Athenian inhabi- 
tants. The Kolophonian poet Mimnermus tells us that the 
CEkist of the place was the Pylian Andremén, and that the 
settlers were Pylians from Peloponnesus. ‘We quitted (he 
says) Pylus, the city of Neleus, and passed in our vessels to 
the much-desired Asia. There, with the insolence of superior 
force, and employing from the beginning cruel violence, we 
planted ourselves in the tempting Kolophén.”1 This descrip- 
tion of the primitive Kolophonian settlers, given with Homeric 
simplicity, forcibly illustrates the account given by Herodotus 
of the proceedings of Neileus at Milétus. The establishment 
of Andremén must have been effected by force, and by the 
dispossession of previous inhabitants, leaving probably their 
wives and daughters as a prey to the victors. The city of 
Kolophén seems to have been situated about two miles inland ; 
having a fortified port called Notium, not joined to it by long 
walls as the Peiraceus was to Athens, but completely distinct. 
There were times in which this port served the Kolophonians 
as a refuge, when their upper town was assailed by Persians 
from the interior. But the inhabitants of Notium occasionally 
manifested inclinations to act as a separate community, and 
dissensions thus occurred between them and the people in 
Kolophén 2—so difficult was it in the Greek mind to keep up a 
permanent feeling of political amalgamation beyond the circle 
of the town walls. 

It is much to be regretted that nothing beyond a few lines 
of Mimnermus, and nothing at all of the long poem of Xeno- 
phanés (composed seemingly near a century after Mimnermus) 
on the foundation of Kolophén, has reached us. The short 
statements of Pausanias omit all notice of that violence which 

1 Mimnerm. Fragm. 9, Schneid. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 634— 

re aird Tivhoy Nydfiov dav hmévres 


cprhy ‘Aatqy vqvoiv agi 
dea y eahosize, Bly infponiow Bxorres, 


Mimnermus, in his poem called Warno, named Andremén as founder 
(Strabo, p. 633). Compare this behaviour with the narrative of Odysseus 
in Homer (Odyss. ix. 40)— 

"Taser we doar deeuos Kugévegor nihawrey 

"lopdpe' vba 8 dyn woh Eepetov, Be Gdega 8" abrovs* 
"Ex réhuog &éAdyovs nek erjuara woAd apres 
bowen, Be 


Mimnermus comes in point of time a little before Solon, B.c. 620-600. 
8 Aristot. Polit. v. 2, 12; Thucyd. iii. 34. 
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the native Kolophonian poet so emphatically signalises in his 
ancestors. They are derived more from the temple legends of 
the adjoining Kiarian Apollo, and from morsels of epic poetry 
referring to that holy place, which connected itself with the 
worship of Apollo in Kréte, at Delphi, and at Thebes. The 
old Homeric poem, called Thebais, reported that Manté, 
daughter of the Theban prophet Teiresias, had been presented 
to Apollo and Delphi as a votive offering by the victorious 
Epigoni: the god directed her to migrate to Asia, and she thus 
arrived at Klarus, where. she married the Kretan Rhakius. 
The offspring of this marriage was the celebrated prophet 
Mopsus, whom the Hesiodic epic described as having gained a 
victory in prophetic skill over Kalchas ; the latter having come 
to Klarus after the Trojan war in company with Amphilochus 
son of Amphiaraus.1_ Such tales evince the early importance 
of the temple and oracle of Apollo at Klarus, which appears to 
have been in some sort an emanation from the great sanctuary 
of Branchidz near Milétus ; for we are told that the high priest 
of Klarus was named by the Milesians.? Pausanias states that 
Mopsus expelled the indigenous Karians, and established the 
city of Kolophén ; and that the Ionic settlers under Prométhus 
and Damasichth6n, sons of Kodrus, were admitted amicably as 
additional inhabitants :® a story probably emanating from the 
temple, and very different from that of the Kolophonian towns- 
men in the time of Mimnermus. It seems evident that not 
only the Apollinic sanctuary at Klarus, but also the analogous 
establishments on the south of Asia Minor at Phasélis, Mallus, 
&c., had their own foundation legends, (apart from those of 
the various bands of emigrantsettlers,) in which they connected 
themselves by the best thread which they could devise with 
the epic glories of Greece.* 

Passing along the Ionian coast in a north-westerly direction 
from Kolophén, we come first to the small but independent 
Ionic settlement of Lebedus—next, to Teés, which occupies 
the southern face of a narrow isthmus, Klazomene being placed 
on the northern. This isthmus, a low narrow valley of about 
six miles across, forms the eastern boundary of a very consider- 
able peninsula, containing the mountainous and woody regions 
called Mimas and Kérykus. Teés is said to have been first 


) Hesiod, ap. Strab. xiv. p. 643; Conon, Narrat. 6; Argument of the 
poem called Néoros (apud Dinter), Bpice. Grae, Prag. p. 255 Pausan, ix 


33; Tacit. Annal. i * Pausan. vii. 3, 1. 
* See Welcker, ter Kyklus, p. 285. 
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founded by Orchomenian Minyz under Athamas, and to have 
received afterwards by consent various swarms of settlers, 
Orchomenians and others, under the Kodrid leaders Apockus, 
Nauklus and Damasus.! The valuable Teian inscriptions pub- 
lished in the large collection of Boeckh, while they mention 
certain names and titles of honour which connect themselves 
with this Orchomenian origin, reveal to us some particulars 
respecting the internal distribution of the Teian citizens. The 
territory of the town was distributed amongst a certain number 
of towers, to each of which corresponded a symmory or section 
of the citizens, having its common altar and sacred rites, and 
often its heroic Eponymus. How many in number the tribes 
of Teés were, we do not know. The name of the Geleontes, 
‘one of the four old Ionic tribes, is preserved in an inscription ; 
but the rest, both as to names and number, are unknown. The 
symmories or tower-fellowships of Teds seem to be analogous 
to the phratries of ancient Athens—forming each a factitious 
kindred, recognising a common mythical ancestor, and bound 
together by a communion at once religious and political. The 
individual name attached to each tower is in some cases Asiatic 
rather than Hellenic, indicating in Teés the mixture not merely 
of Ionic and Aolic, but also of Karian or Lydian inhabitants, 
of which Pausanias speaks. Gerrhzide or Cherreide, the 


a Sth Byz. v. Téws; Pausan. vii. 3, 3; Strabo, xiv. p. 633. Anakreon 
called the town "A@auarriSa Téw (Strab. 4. ¢.). 

2 Pausan. vii. 3, 3. See the Inscrip. No. 3064 in Boeckh’s Corp. Ins., 
which enumerates twenty-eight separate wdpyo. It is a list of archons, 
with the name and civil designation of each : I do not observe that the name 
of the same s ever occurs twice—’Apréuay, rod d:Aalov xbpyou, 
uratBns, &c. : there are two wipyor, the names of which are effaced on the 
inscription. In two other inscriptions (Nos. 3065, 3066) there occur 
"Exlyov oumpopla—Exlvabai—as the title of a civil division without any 
specification of an ’Exlvov mipyos ; but it is reasonable to presume that the 
xépyos and the cuppopla are coincident divisions. The éiAalov wipyos 
occurs also in another Inscr. No. 3081. Philzus is the Athenian hero, son 
of Ajax, and eponym of the deme or gens Philaide in Attica, who existed, 
as we here see, in Te6s also. In Inscription, No. 3082, a citizen is compli- 
mented as ror ’A@dyavra, after the name of the old Minyan hero, In No. 
3078, the Ionic tribe of the PeAdovres is named as existing at Teés. 

Among the titles of the towers we find the following—rod Kl8vos xipyov, 
rob KwaBdaou ripyou, tod ‘Iépuos mipyou, rob Ad’8ov xipyou, rod Xlyrvos 
wépyov: these names seem to be rather foreign than Hellenic. K(8us, 
‘Lépus, Zlvrvs, Ad380s, are Asiatic, penn Karian or Lydian : respecting 
the name Ad&fos, compare Steph. Byz. v. Tpéuiocos, where Adtas 
appears as a Karian name: Boeckh (p. 651) expresses his opinion that 
AdS8as is Karian or Lydian, Then Kirdfados seems plainly not Hellenic : 
it is rather Phernician (Annida/, Asdrada/, &c.), though Boeckh (in his 
Introductory Comment to the Sarmatian Inscriptions, Part xi. p. 109) tells 
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port on the west side of the town of Teés, had for its epony- 
mous hero Gerés the Beeotian, who was said to have accom- 
panied the Kodrids in their settlement. 

The worship of Athéné Polias at Erythre may probably be 
traceable to Athens, and that of the Tyrian Héraklés (of which 
Pausanias recounts a singular legend) would seem to indicate 
an intermixture of Pheenician inhabitants. But the close 
neighbourhood of Erythre to the island of Chios, and the 
marked analogy of dialect which Herodotus! attests between 
them, show that the elements of the population must have been 
much the same in both. The Chian poet I6n mentioned the 
establishment of Abantes from Eubcea in his native island, under 
Amphiklus, intermixed with the pre-existing Karians. Hektor, 
the fourth descendant from Amphiklus, was said to have incor- 
porated this island in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony. It is to 
Pherekydés that we owe the mention of the name of Egertius, 
as having conducted a miscellaneous colony into Chios ; and 
it is through Egertius (though I6n, the native poet, does not 
appear to have noticed him) that this logographer made out 
the connexion between the Chians and the other group of 
Kodrid settlements.?_ In Erythre, Knépus or Kleopus is 
noted asthe Kodrid Ckist, and as having procured for himself, 
partly by force, partly by consent, the sovereignty of the pre- 
existing settlement of mixed inhabitants. The Erythrean his- 
torian Hippias recounted how Knépus had been treacherously 


us that Bados is also Thracian or Getic—‘*Bados haud dubie Thracica aut 
Getica est radix finalis, quam tenes in Dacico nomine Decebalus, et in 
nomine populi Triballorum.” The name rod KéGov xipyov, Koll8ys, is 
Tonic: Aéklus and Kothus are represented as Ionic cekists in Eubcea. 
‘Another name—tidpuis, rod Z0erov wbpyov, Xadxideios—affords an 
instance in which the local or gentile epithet is not derived from the tower ; 
for Xadnieis or XaAxifeds was the denomination of a village in the 
Teian territory. In regard to some persons, the gentile epithet is derived 
from the tower—rod #iralov mipyou, #i:Aatdqs—rov Tadaloou wis 
TaraalSns—rod Adddou ipyou, Aaddetos—rod xipyov Tod Kifavos, KiCar : 
in other cases not—rod ‘Exadlou wipyou, XxnBytins—tod Mnpddous ripyou, 
Bovarltns—rod ‘IaOulov ripyov, Acwr{8ns, &c. In the Insct. 3065, 3066, 
there is a formal vote of the ’Exlvou ouyuopla or ’Ex{vada: (both names 
occur), Mention is also made of the Bwduos ris cunnoplas, and of the 
annual solemnity called Lenkathea, seemingly a gentile solemnity of 
the Echinadz, which connects itself with the mythical family of Athamas, 
As an analogy to these Teian towers, we may compare the wépyo in the 
Greek settlement of Olbia in the Euxine (Boeckh, Insc. 2058), xépyos 
Tidowos, wtpyos ‘EmBadpov—they were portions of the fortifications. See 
also Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxxvi. p. 76-77. A large tower, belongin, 
to a private individual named Aglomachus, is mentioned in Kyréni 
(Herod iv. 164). 

1 Herod. i. 142: compare Thucyd. viii. 5. 2 Strabo, xiv. p. 633. 
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put to death on shipboard, by Ortygés and some other false 
adherents ; who, obtaining some auxiliaries from the Chian 
king Amphiklus, made themselves masters of Erythre and 
established in it an oppressive oligarchy. They maintained 
the government, with a temper at once licentious and cruel, 
for some time, admitting none but a chosen few of the popula- 
tion within the walls of the town; until at length Hippotés 
the brother of Knépus, arriving from without at the head of 
some troops, found sufficient support from the discontents of 
the Erythrzans to enable him to overthrow the tyranny. Over- 
powered in the midst of a public festival, Ortygés and his 
companions were put to death with cruel tortures. The like 
tortures were inflicted upon their innocent wives and children! 
—a degree of cruelty which would at no time have found place 
amidst a community of European Greeks: even in the mur- 
derous party dissensions of Korkyra during the Peloponnesian 
war, death was not aggravated by preliminary tortures. Aristotle? 
mentions the oligarchy of the Basilids as having existed in 
Erythre, and as having been overthrown by a democratical 
revolution, although prudently managed. To what period this 
is to be referred we do not know. 

Klazomene is said to have been founded by a wandering 
party, either of Ionians or of inhabitants from Kleone and 
Phlius, under Parphorus or Paralus; and Phékea by a band 
of Phokians under Philogenés and Damon. This last-men- 
tioned town was built at the end of a peninsula which formed 
part of the territory of the Holic Kymé: the Kymeans were 
induced to cede it amicably, and to permit the building of the 
new town, The Phokians asked and obtained permission to 
enrol themselves in the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony ; but the per- 
mission is said to have been granted only on condition that 
they should adopt members of the Kodrid family as their 
CEkists; and they accordingly invited from Erythre and Teés 
three chiefs belonging to that family or gens—Decetés, Periklus, 
and Abartus.® 


1 Hippias ap. Athen. vi. p. 259; Polyzen viii 44, gives another story 
about Knépus. Erythree, called Kvwwodwodss (Steph. Byz. v.). 

The story told by Polysenus about the dictum of the oracle, and the 
consequent stratagem, whereby Knépus made himself master of Erythre, 
represents that town as powerful anterior to the Ionic occupation (Polyzen. 


vill. 43. 
istot. Polit. vee 


® Pausan. vii. » In Pausanias the name stands Adartus; but it 
probably ought eu Abarnus, the Eponymus of Cape Abarnis in the 
‘ean territory : see Stephan. Byz v. ’A@apr{s. Raoul Rochette puts 
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Smyrna, originally an A®olic colony, established from Kymé, 
fell subsequently into the hands of the Ionians of Kolophén. 
A party of exiles from the latter city, expelled during an intestine 
dispute,.were admitted by the Smyrnzans into their city—a 
favour which they repaid by shutting the gates and seizing the 
place for themselves, at a moment when the Smyrnzans had 
gone forth in a body to celebrate a religious festival. The 
other AZolic towns sent auxiliaries for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishing their dispossessed brethren; but they were compelled 
to submit to an accommodation whereby the Ionians retained 
possession of the town, restoring to the prior inhabitants all 
their moveables. These exiles were distributed as citizens 
among the other Aolic cities. 

Smyrna after this became wholly Ionian; and the inhabit- 
ants in later times, if we may judge by Aristeidés the rhetor, 
appear to have forgotten the olic origin of their town, though 
the fact is attested both by Herodotus and by Mimnermus.? 
At what time the change took place we do not know; but 
Smyrna appears to have become Ionian before the celebration 
of the twenty-third Olympiad (B.c. 688), when Onomastus the 
Smyrnzan gained the prize. Nor have we information as to 
the period at which the city was received as a member into the 
Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony; for the assertion of Vitruvius is 
obviously inadmissible, that it was admitted at the instance of 
Attalus king of Pergamus, in place of a previous town called 
Melité, excluded by the rest for misbehaviour.‘ As little can 
we credit the statement of Strabo, that the city of Smyrna was 
destroyed by the Lydian kings, and that the inhabitants were 
compelled to live in dispersed villages until its restoration by 
Antigonus. A fragment of Pindar, which speaks of “ the elegant 
city of the Smyrnzans,” indicates that it must have existed in 
his time.5 The town of Erx, near Lebedus, though seemingly 
autonomous,® was not among the contributors to the Pan- 
Ionion ; Myonnésus seems to have been a dependency of Teds, 
as Pygela and Marathésium were of Ephesus. Notium, after 
its re-colonisation by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 


Abarnus without making any remark (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, b. iv. 
©. 13, p. 95). 

1 3B. 25), 150; Mimnermus, Fragm.— 

Gedy Bovag Zwiprqy etdower Aiodita, 

3 See Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, b. iv. ch. 5, p. 
435 Aristeidés, Orat. xx.-xxi. pp. 260, 267. 

% Pausan. v. 8, 3. * Vitruvius, iv. 1. 

5 Strabo, xiv. p. 646; Pindar, Frag. 155, Dissen. 

© Thucyd. viii. 19, 
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war, seems to have remained separate from and independent 
of Kolophén: at least the two are noticed by Skylax as 
distinct towns. 


CHAPTER XIV 
#OLIC GREEKS IN ASIA 


On the coast of Asia Minor to the north of the twelve Ionic 
confederated cities, were situated the twelve ®olic cities, 
apparently united in a similar manner. Besides Smyrna, the 
fate of which has already been described, the eleven others were 
—Témnos, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Kymé, A‘ge, Myrina, 
Gryneium, Killa, Notium, Agiroéssa, Pitané. These twelve are 
especially noted by Herodotus, as the twelve ancient continental 
Kolic cities, and distinguished on the one hand from the insular 
£olic Greeks, in Lesbos, Tenedos, and Hekatonnesoi—and on 
the other hand from the /Eolic establishments in and about 
Mount Ida, which seem to have been subsequently formed and 
derived from Lesbos and Kymé.? 

Of these twelve Zolic towns, eleven were situated very near 
together, clustered round the Elaitic Gulf: their territories, all 
of moderate extent, seem also to have been conterminous with 
each other. Smyrna, the twelfth, was situated to the south of 
Mount Sipylus, and at a greater distance from the remainder— 
one reason why it was so soon lost to its primitive inhabitants. 
These towns occupied chiefly a narrow but fertile strip of 
territory lying between the base of the woody mountain-range 
called Sardéné and the sea.8 Gryneium, like Kolophén and 
Milétus, possessed a venerated sanctuary of Apollo, of older 
date than the AZolic immigration. Larissa, Témnos, and Age 
were at some little distance from the sea; the first at a short 
distance north of the Hermus, by which its territory was 
watered and occasionally inundated, so as to render embank- 
ments necessary ;‘ the last two upon rocky mountain-sites, so 
inaccessible to attack, that the inhabitants were enabled, even 

2 Skylax, c. 975 Thucyd. iil, 34, 

2 Herodot. i. 149. Herodotus does not name Elza, at the mouth of the 
Kaikus: on the other hand, no other author mentions /&giroéssa (see 
Mannert, Geogr. der Gr. und Rémer, b. viii. p. 396). 

3 Herod, sf sup.; Pscudo-Heredot. Homeri, c. 9. ZapShvns 


x68a velarov ibixdpo10. 
* Suabo, xiii, p. G21. 
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during the height of the Persian power, to maintain constantly 
a substantial independence.’ Elza, situated at the mouth of 
the river Kaikus, became in later times the port of the strong 
and flourishing city of Pergamus; while Pitana, the northern- 
most of the twelve, was placed between the mouth of the 
Kaikus and the lofty promontory of Kané, which closes in the 
Elzitic Gulf to the northward. A small town Kanz close to 
that promontory is said to have once existed.? 

It has already been stated that the legend ascribes the origin 
of these colonies to a certain special event called the A£olic 
emigration, of which chronologers profess to know the precise 
date, telling us how many years it happened after the Trojan 
war, considerably before the Ionic emigration. That the olic 
as well as the Ionic inhabitants of Asia were emigrants from 
Greece, we may reasonably believe, but as to the time or 
circumstances of their emigration we can pretend to no certain 
knowledge. The name of the town Larissa, and perhaps that 
of Magnésia on Mount Sipylus (according to what has been 
observed in the preceding chapter), has given rise to the 
supposition that the anterior inhabitants were Pelasgians, who, 
having once occupied the fertile banks of the Hermus, as well 
as those of the Kaister near Ephesus, employed their industry 
in the work of embankment.t Kymé was the earliest as well as 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 5. The rhetor Aristeidés (Orat. Sacr. xxvii. 
P. 347, p. 535 D.)describes in detail his journey from Smyrna to Pergamus, 
crossing the Hermus, end passing through Larissa, Kymé, Myrina, 
Gryneium, Elea. He seems not to have passed through Témnos, at least 
he does not name it: moreover we know from Pausanias (v. 13, 3) that 
Témnos was on the north bank of the Hermus. In the best maps of this 
district it is placed, erroneously, both on the south bank, and as if it were 
on the high road from Smyrna to Kymé, We may infer from another 
passage of Aristeidés (Or. xlviii. p. 351, p. 468 D.) that Larissa was nearer 
to the mouth of the Hermus than the maps appear to place it. According 
to Strabo (xiii. p. 622), it would seem that Larissa was on the south bank 
of the Hermus; but the better testimony of Aristeidés proves the contrary ; 
Skylax (c. 94) does not name Témnos, which seems to indicate that its 
territory was at some distance from the sea, 

The investigations of modern travellers have as yet thrown little light 
upon the situation of Témnos or of the other Aiolié towns : see Arundel, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 292-298. 

2 Pliny, H. N,v. 3. 

3 Strabo, xiii. 582-621, compared with Pseudo-Herodotus, Vit. 
Honier, cig; days that Lesbos was occupied by the Aolians 130 
years after the Trojan war; Kymé, 20 years after Lesbos; Smyrna, 18 
years after Kyiné, 

The chronok 1 statements of different writers are collected in Mr. 
Clinton's Fast. Hellen. c. 5, pp. 104, 105. 

4 Strabo. xiii, p. 621. 
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the most powerful of the twelve ASolic towns; Neon-Teichos 
having been originally established by the Kymzaans asa fortress 
for the purpose of capturing the Pelasgic Larissa. Both Kymé 
and Larissa were designated. by the epithet of Phrikénis. By 
some this was traced to the mountain Phrikium in Lokris, from 
whence it was alleged that the Aolic emigrants had started to 
cross the A2gean: by others it seems to have been connected 
with an eponymous hero Phrikén.! 

It was probably from Kymé and its sister cities on the 
Eleitic Gulf that Hellenic inhabitants penetrated into the 
smaller towns in the inland plain of the Kaikus—Pergamus, 
Halisarna, Gambreion, &c? In the more southerly plain of 
the Hermus, on the northern declivity of Mount Sipylus, was 
situated the city of Magnésia, called Magnésia ad Sipylum in 
order to distinguish it from Magnésia on the river Meander. 
Both these towns called Magnésia were inland—the one border- 
ing upon the Ionic Greeks, the other upon the Aolic, but 
seemingly not included in any Amphiktyony either with the one 
or the other. Each is referred to a separate and early immigra- 
tion either from the Magnétes in Thessaly or from Kréte. Like 
many other of the early towns, Magnésia ad Sipylum appears 
to have been originally established higher up on the mountain— 
in a situation nearer to Smyrna, from which it was separated by 
the Sipylene range—and to have been subsequently brought 
down nearer to the plain on the north side as well as to the 
river Hermus. The original site, Pala-Magnésia,’ was still 
occupied as a dependent township, even during the times of the 
Attalid and Seleukid kings. A like transfer of situation, from 
a height difficult of access to some lower and more convenient 
position, took place with other towns in and near this region ; 
such as Gambreion and Sképsis, which had their Pale- 
Gambreion and Palz-Sképsis not far distant. 

Of these twelve Holic towns, it appears that all except Kymé 


1 Strabo, xiii. 621 ; Pseudo-Herodot. c. 14. Aaol plxwvos, compared 
with c. 38. 

plxwy appears in later times as an #tolian proper name; #plxos as a 
Lokrian, See Anecdota Delphica by E. Curlius, Inscript. 40, p. 75 
(Berlin, 1843). ‘ 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 6 ; Anabas. vii. 8, 24. 

3 There is a valuable inscription in Boeckh’s collection, No. 3137, 
containing the convention between the inhabitantsof Smyma and Magnésia. 
Palse-Magnésia seems to have been a strong and important post. 

““Magnétes a Sipylo,” Tacit. Annal. ii. 47; Pliny, H. N. ¥. 295 
Pausan. ili. 22, 4. mpds Boppdy rod ZewdAov. 

Stephan. Byzantinus notices only Magnésia ad Maeandrum, not Magnésia 
vd Sipylum, 
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were small and unimportant. Thucydidés, in recapitulating the 
dependent allies of Athens at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, does not account them worthy of being 
enumerated.! Nor are we authorised to conclude, because they 
bear the general name of Zolians, that the inhabitants were all 
of kindred race, though a large proportion of them are said to 
have been Beeotians, and the feeling of fratemity between 
Beeotians and Lesbians was maintained throughout the 
historical times. One etymology of the name is indeed 
founded upon the supposition that they were of miscellaneous 
origin.? We do not hear, moreover, of any considerable poets 
produced by the ®olic continental towns. In this respect 
Lesbos stood alone—an island said to have been the earliest of 
all the AZolic settlements, anterior even to Kymé. Six towns 
were originally established in Lesbos—Mityléne, Méthymna, 
Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbé: the lastmentioned town 
was subsequently enslaved and destroyed by the Methymnzans, 
so that there remained only five towns in all.$ According to 
the political subdivision usual in Greece, the island had thus, 
first six, afterwards five, independent governments; of which, 
however, Mityléné, situated in the south-eastern quarter and 
facing the promontory of Kané, was by far the first—while 
Méthymna, on the north of the island over against Cape Lekton, 
was the second. Like so many other Grecian colonies, the 
original city of Mityléné was founded upon an islet divided from 
Lesbos by a narrow strait ; it was subsequently extended on 
to Lesbos itself, so that the harbour presented two distinct 
entrances.* 

It appears that the native poets and fabulists who professed 
to deliver the archeology of Lesbos, dwelt less upon the olic 
settlers than upon the various heroes and tribes who were 
alleged to have had possession of the island anterior to that 
settlement, from the deluge of Deukalion downwards,—just as 
the Chian and Samian poets seem to have dwelt principally 
upon the ante-Ionic antiquities of their respective islands. 
After the Pelasgian Xanthus, son of Triopas, comes Makar son 
of Krinakus, the great native hero of the island, supposed by 
Plehn to be the eponym of an occupying race called the 

2 Thucyd. fi. 9. 

® Strabo, ix. p. 402; Thucyd. viii. 100 ; Pseudo-Herodot. Vit. Homer. i. 
"Emel yap 4 wdAcs Alodaris Kiun exriCero, cvv@rGov ey rabre xovrobaxh 
fovea "EAAnund, wal BY Kal de Mayvnolas, &c. Etymolog. Magn. v. 
Aloacis. 

3 Herodot. i. 151 5 Strabo, xi 

« Diodor. xiii. 79; Strabo, 





P- 590. 
p. 617; Thucyd. iii, 6, 
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Makares. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo brings Makar into 
connexion with the olic inhabitants, by calling him son of 
olus; and the native historian Myrsilus also seems to have 
treated him as an olian.1 To dwell upon such narratives 
suited the disposition of the Greeks ; but when we come to 
inquire for the history of Lesbos, we find ourselves destitute of 
any genuine materials not only for the period prior to the olic 
occupation, but also for a long time after it : nor can we pretend 
to determine at what date that occupation took place. We may 
reasonably believe it to have occurred before 776 B.c., and it 
therefore becomes a part of the earliest manifestations of real 
Grecian history. Both Kymé, with its eleven sister towns on 
the continent, and the islands Lesbos and Tenedos, were then- 
f£olic. I have already remarked that the migration of the 
father of Hesiod the poet, from the AXolic Kymé to Askra in 
Beeotia, is the earliest authentic fact known to us on contem- 
porary testimony,—seemingly between 776 and 700 B.c. 

But besides these islands, and the strip of the continent 
between Kymé and Pitané (which constituted the territory 
properly called ‘ASolis), there were many other /olic estab- 
lishments in the region near Mount Ida, the Troad, and 
the Hellespont, and even in European Thrace. All these 
establishments scem to have emanated from Lesbos, Kymé 
and Tenedos, but at what time they were formed we have no 
information. Thirty different towns are said to have been 
established by these cities,? from whence nearly all the region 
of Mount Ida (meaning by that term the territory west of a 
line drawn from thetown of Adramyttion northward, to Priapos 
on the Propontis) came to be Aolised. A new Aiolis® was 

1 Hymn, ad Apollin. v. 37. AéoBos 7 iyyaden, Mdxapos 0s AioAlwvos. 
Myrsilus ap. Clemen. Alexandr. Protreptic. p. 19; Diodor. v. 57-82; 
Dionys. Halik, A. R. i. 18; Stephan. Byz. v. MuriAtvn. 

Plehn (Lesbiaca, c. 2, p. 25-37) has collected all the principal fables 
respecting this Lesbian archaeology : compare also Raoul Rochette (Histoire 
des Colonies Grecques, t. i. c. 5, p. 182, &c.). 

2 Strabo, xiii, pp. 621, 622. Méyoroy 8é dori ray AloAucay Kal aplorn 
Kbyn, Kal oxeddy pnrpdmodts adth te Kal 4 AécBos tay KAAwy médcwy 
rpidnoved ov rv api6zy, Ec. 

% Xenophon, Hellen, iii. 1, 10. wéxpe ris SapvaBd(ov AloalSos—i 5% 
Aloals airy fv piv bapvaBdcov. 

Xenophon includes the whole of the Troad under the denomination of 
Z£olis. Skylax distinguishes the Troad from Atolis : he designates as the 
Troad the coast towns from Dardanus seemingly down to Lekton: under 
Aolis he includes Ketrén, Sképsis, Neandreia and Pityeia, though how 
these four towns are to be called én! 6aadaan it is not easy to see ‘Skylar, 


94,95). Nor does Skylax notice either the Perea of Tenedos, or Assos 
and Gargara. 
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thus formed, quite distinct from the Afolis near the Eleitic 
Gulf, and severed from it partly by the territory of Atarneus, 
partly by the portion of Mysia and Lydia, between Atarneus 
and Adramyttium, including the fertile plain of Thébé. A 
portion of the lands on this coast seem indeed to have been 
occupied by Lesbos, but the far larger part of it was never 
£olic. Nor was Ephorus accurate when he talked of the 
whole territory between Kymé and Abydos as known under 
the name of £olis.1 

The inhabitants of Tenedos possessed themselves of the 
strip of the Troad opposite to their island, northward of Cape 
Lekton—those of Lesbos founded Assus, Gargara, Lampénia, 
Antandrus,? &c., between Lekton and the north-eastern corner 
of the Adramyttian Gulf—while the Kymzans seem to have 
established themselves at Kebrén and other places in the inland 
Ideean district. As far as we can make out, this north-western 
corner (west of a line drawn from Smyrna to the eastern corner 
of the Propontis) seems to have been occupied, anterior to the 
Hellenic settlements, by Mysians and Teukrians—who are 
mentioned together, in such manner as to show that there 
was no great ethnical difference between them.* The elegiac 
poet Kallinus, in the middle of the seventh century B.c., 
was the first who mentioned the Teukrians; treating them as 
immigrants from Kréte, though other authors represented them 
as indigenous, or as having come from Attica. However the 
fact may stand as to their origin, we may gather that in the 
time of Kallinus they were still the great occupants of the 
Troad.5 Gradually the south and west coasts, as well as the 
interior of this region, became penetrated by successive colonies 
of olic Greeks, to whom the iron and ship timber of Mount 
Ida were valuable acquisitions. Thus the small Teukrian 
townships (for there were no considerable cities) became 
f£olised; while on the coast northward of Ida, along the 
Hellespont and Propontis, Ionic establishments were formed 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. 583. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 52} viii. 108. Strabo, xiii. p. 610; Stephan. Byz, “Aggos ; 
Pausan, vi. 4) 5+ 

® Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Hom. c. 20— 

“Fda odbtet Caper trons Boor: 
"Eaaeras, cbr’ dv py Kepprinioe dvdpes Ewa. 
Ta Bt KeBphuia rodrov rbv xpdvov wriCew wapeoxevdfovro of Kuzator xpds 


TPB, wad ylverar aird0 of8npos. 
4 Herodot. vii. 20. 


® Kallinusap. Strabo. xiii. p. 604: compare p. 613, obs xpGros napéBaxe 
Kaaaivos, &c, 
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from Milétus and Phékzea, and Milesian colonists were received 
into the inland town of Sképsis.!_ In the time of Kallinus, 
the Teukrians seem to have been in possession of Hamaxitus 
and Kolénz, with the worship of the Sminthian Apollo, in the 
south-western region of the Troad: a century and a half after- 
wards, at the time of the Ionic revolt, Herodotus notices the 
inhabitants of Gergis (occupying a portion of the northem 
region of Ida in the line eastward from Dardanus and Ophry- 
nion) as ‘‘the remnant of the ancient Teukrians.”? We also 
find the Mityleneans and Athenians contending by arms about 
600-580 B.c. for the possession of Sigeium at the entrance of 
the Hellespont.? Probably the Lesbian settlements on the 
southern coast of the Troad, lying as they do so much nearer 
to the island, as well as the Tenedian settlements on the 
western coast opposite Tenedos, had been formed at some 
time prior to this epoch. We further read of A£olic inhabi- 
tants as possessing Sestos on the European side of the 
Hellespont. The name Teukrians gradually vanished out 
of present use, and came to belong only to the legends of 
the past; preserved either in connexion with the worship of 
the Sminthian Apollo, or by writers such as Hellanikus and 
Kephalén of Gergis, from whence it passed to the later poets 
and to the Latin epic. It appears that the native place of 
Kephal6n was a town called Gergis or Gergithes near Kymé: 
there was also another place called Gergétha on the river 
Kaikus, near its sources, and therefore higher up in Mysia. 
It was from Gergithes near Kymé (according to Strabo), that 
the place called Gergis in Mount Ida was settled :° probably 
the non-Hellenic inhabitants, both near Kymé and in the 
region of Ida, were of kindred race, but the settlers who went 
from Kymé to Gergis in Ida were doubtless Greeks, and con- 
tributed in this manner to the conversion of that place from 
a Teukrian to an Hellenic settlement. In one of those violent 
dislocations of inhabitants, which were so frequent afterwards 
among the successors of Alexander in Asia Minor, the Teukro- 
Hellenic population of the Idean Gergis is said to have been 
carried away by Attalus of Pergamus, in order to people the 
village of Gergétha near the river Kaikus. 

1 Strabo, xiii, p. 607-635. 

2 Herodot. v. 122. €lAe wiv AloAgas wdvras, Boot thy IAd3a vépovras, 
re Be Pépyibas, robs txorepOivras ray &pxatov Tevxpay, &c. 

‘The Teukrians, in the conception of Herodotus, were the Trojans 
described in the Lliad—the Teuxpls 7 seems the same as "IAids -yi(ii. 118). 

® Herodot. * Herodot. ix. 115. 

® Strabo, xiii. 








16. 
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We must regard the Zolic Greeks as occupying not only their 
twelve cities on the continent round the Elmitic Gulf, and the 
neighbouring islands, of which the chief were Lesbos and 
Tenedos—but also as gradually penetrating and hellenising 
the Idwan region and the Troad. This last process belongs 
probably to a period subsequent to 776 3.c., but Kymé and 
Lesbos doubtless count as Holic from an earlier period. 

Of Mityléné, the chief city of Lesbos, we hear some facts 
between the fortieth and fiftieth Olympiad (620-580 B.C.), 
which unfortunately reach us only in a faint echo, That city 
then numbered as its own the distinguished names of Pittakus, 
Sappho, and Alkzus. Like many other Grecian communities 
of that time, it suffered much from intestine commotion, and 
experienced more than one violent revolution. The old 
oligarchy called the Penthilids (seemingly a gens with heroic 
origin), rendered themselves intolerably obnoxious by mis- 
rule of the most reckless character; their brutal use of the 
bludgeon in the public streets was avenged by Megaklés and 
his friends, who slew them and put down their government.! 
About the forty-second Olympiad (612 B.c.) we hear of Melan- 
chrus, as despot of Mityléné, who was slain by the conspiracy 
of Pittakus, Kikis, and Antimenidas—the last two being 
brothers of Alkzus the poet. Other despots, Myrsilus, 
Megalagyrus, and the Kleanaktidz, whom we know only by 
name, and who appear to have been immortalised chiefly by 
the bitter stanzas of Alkzeus, acquired afterwards the sove- 
reignty of Mityléné. Among all the citizens of the town, 
however, the most fortunate, and the most deserving, was 
Pittakus the son of Hyrrhadus—a champion trusted by his 
countrymen alike in foreign war and in intestine broils.* 

‘The foreign war in which the Mityleneans were engaged and 
in which Pittakus commanded them, was against the Athenians 
on the continental coast opposite to Lesbos, in the Troad near 
Sigeium. The Mityleneans had already established various 
settlements along the Troad, the northernmost of which was 
Achilleium. They laid claim to the possession of the whole 
line of coast, and when Athens (about the 43rd Olympiad, as 
it is said*) attempted to plant a settlement at Sigeium, they 

1 Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 13. 

® Diogen. Laért. i. 74; Suidas, v. Kfeis, Murraxds ; Strabo, xi iano 617. 
Two lines of Alkzus are preserved, exulting in the death’ of ilus 
(Alkseus, Fragm. 12, ed. Schneidewin), Melanchrus also is zamed 
(Fragm. 13), and Pittakus, in a third fragment (73, ed. Schneid.), is 
brought into connexion with Myrsilus. 

°F regard to the chronology of this war see a note near the end of my 
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resisted the establishment by force. At the head of the Mity- 
lenean troops, Pittakus engaged in single combat with the 
Athenian commander Phrynén, and had the good fortune to 
kill him. The general struggle was however carried on with 
no very decisive result. On one memorable occasion the 
Mityleneans fled; and Alkeus the poet, serving as an hoplite 
in their ranks, commemorated in one of his odes both his flight 
and the humiliating loss of his shield, which the victorious 
Athenians suspended as a trophy in the temple of Athéné at 
Sigeium. His predecessor Archilochus, and his imitator Horace, 
have both been frank enough to confess a similar misfortune, 
which Tyrtzus perhaps would not have endured to survive.? 
It was at length agreed by Mityléné and Athens to refer the 
dispute to Periander of Corinth. While the Mityleneans laid 
claim to the whole line of coast, the Athenians alleged that 
inasmuch as a contingent from Athens had served in the host 
of Agamemnon against Troy, their descendants had as good a 
right as any other Greeks to share in the conquered ground. 
It appears that Periander felt unwilling to decide this delicate 
question of legendary law. He directed that each party should 
retain what they possessed; a verdict? still remembered and 
appealed to even in the time of Aristotle, by the inhabitants of 
Tenedos against those of Sigeium. 

Though Pittakus and Alkzeus were both found in the same 
line of hoplites against the Athenians at Sigeium, yet in the 
domestic politics of their native city, their bearing was that of 
bitter enemies. Alkzeus and Antimenidas his brother were 
worsted in this party-feud, and banished: but even as exiles 
they were strong enough seriously to alarm and afflict their 


evious chapter on the Solonian legislation. I have there noticed what I 

lieve to be a chronological mistake of Herodotus in regard to the period 
between 600-560 B.c. Herodotus considers this war between the Mity- 
leneans and Athenians, in which Pittakus and Alkeus were concerned, to 
have been directed by Peisistratus, whose government did not commence 
until 560 B.c. (Herodot. v. 94, 95). 

My suspicion is, that there were two Athenian expeditions to these 
regions,—one (probably colonial) in the time of Alkeus and Pittakus; a 
second, much afterwards, undertaken by order of Peisistratus, whose 
illegitimate son Hegesistratus, became, in consequence, despot of Sigeium, 
Herodotus appears to me to have merged the two into one. 

1 See the difficult fragment of Alkzeus (Fr. 24, ed. Schneidewin) pre- 
served in Strabo, xiii. p. 600; Herodot. v. 94, 953 Archilochus, Eleg. Fr. 
i. 5, ed. Schneidewin ; Horat. Carm. ii. 7, 9; perhaps also Anakreon, but 
not certainly (see Fr. 81, ed. Schneidewin), is to be regarded as having 
thrown away his shield. 

 Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 16, 2, where €{vayxos marks the date. Aristotle 
passed some time in these regions, at Atarneus, with the despot Hermeias, 
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fellow-citizens, while their party at home, and the general dis- 
sension within the walls, reduced Mityléné to despair. In this 
calamitous condition, the Mityleneans had recourse to Pittakus, 
who—with his great rank in the state (his wife belonged to the 
old gens of the Penthilids), courage in the field, and reputation 
for wisdom—inspired greater confidence than any other citizen 
of his time. He was by universal consent named A‘symneie 
or dictator for ten years, with unlimited powers:! and the 
appointment proved eminently successtul. How effectually he 
repelled the exiles, and maintained domestic tranquillity, is best 
shown by the angry effusions of Alkzeus ; whose songs (unfor- 
tunately lost) gave vent to the political hostility of the time in 
the same manner as the speeches of the Athenian orators two 
centuries afterwards—and who, in his vigorous invectives against 
Pittakus, did not spare even the coarsest nicknames, founded 
on alleged personal deformities? Respecting the proceedings 
of this eminent Dictator, the contemporary and reported friend 
of Solon, we know only in a general way, that he succeeded 
in re-establishing security and peace, and that at the end of 
his term he voluntarily laid down his power®—affording pre- 
sumption not only of probity superior to the lures of ambition, 
but also of that conscious moderation during the period of his 
dictatorship which left him without fear as a private citizen 
afterwards. He enacted various laws for Mityléné, one of 
which was sufficiently curious to cause it to be preserved and 
commented on—for it prescribed double penalties against 
offences committed by men in a state of intoxication.! But 
he did not (like Solon at Athens) introduce any constitutional 
changes, nor provide any new formal securities for public 
liberty and good government :® which illustrates the remark 


1 Aristot. Polit. 















jogen, Laért. i. 75; Valer. Maxim. vi. 5, 1. 
Hi. 9, 9: Rhetoric. ii. 27, 2. 
A ditty is said to have been sung by the female grinding slaves in Lesbos, 
when the mill went heavily; “AAe, wiAa, GAer nal -yap Terrands adel, Tas 
Beyddas MirvAdvas BaowAeswy—*Grind, mill, grind; for Pittakus also 
grinds, the master of great Mityléné.” This has the air of a genuine com- 
cee of the time, set forth by the enemies of Pittakus, and imputing to 

im (through a very intelligible metaphor) tyrannical conduct; though 
both Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 14, p 157) and Diogenes Laért. (i. 81) 
construe it literally, as if Pittakus had been accustomed to take bodily 
exercise at the hand-mill. 

® Aristot. Polit, ii 9,9. dyévero 38 xa) Merraxds vépov Bnproupyds, aX’ 
ob moNrelas. 
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previously made, that Solon in doing this was beyond his age 
and struck out new lights for his successors—since on the score 
of personal disinterestedness, Pittakus and he are equally un- 
impeachable. What was the condition of Mityléné afterwards, 
we have no authorities to tell us. Pittakus is said (if the 
chronological computers of a later age can be trusted) to have 
died in the 52nd Olympiad (Bc. 572-568). Both he and 
Solon are numbered among the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
respecting whom something will be said in a future chapter. 
The various anecdotes current about him are little better than 
uncertified exemplifications of a spirit of equal and generous 
civism; but his songs and his elegiac compositions were 
familiar to literary Greeks in the age of Plato. 
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